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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


A cruel  fate  seemed  to  have  ordained  that  from 
the  moment  that  Louis  XYI.  and  his  lovely  Aus- 
trian queen  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  the 
worst  possible  construction  should  be  placed  upon 
their  every  act,  however  innocent  or  well-meant  in 
itself.  The  verdict  of  all  investigators  into  the 
proximate  causes  and  the  course  of  the  French 
Revolution  — of  all,  that  is,  who  can  fairly  make 
any  claim  to  impartiality,  and  their  name  is  le- 
gion— is  so  nearly  unanimous  that  it  has  come 
to  be  a mere  truism,  that  the  unhappy  king  and 
queen  were  the  victims  of  the  time  in  which  they 
lived ; that  they  reaped  the  harvest  sown  by  their 
predecessors,  and  that  the  greatest  crime  that  can 
be  attributed  to  them  is  lack  of  judgment,  — a fail- 
ure to  appreciate  and  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable 
trend  of  events. 

Says  Carlyle,  in  his  essay  on  the  “ Diamond  Neck- 
lace,” apostrophizing  Marie  Antoinette:  — 
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“Thy  fault  in  the  French  Bevolution  was  that 
thou  wert  the  Symbol  of  the  Sin  and  Misery  of  a 
thousand  years;  that  with  St.  Bartholomew  and 
Jacqueries,  with  Gabelles  and  Dragonnades  and 
Parcs-aux-Cerfs,  the  heart  of  mankind  was  filled 
full,  and  foamed  over  into  all-involving  madness.  . . . 
As  poor  peasants,  how  happy,  worthy  had  ye  two 
been ! But  by  evil  destiny  ye  were  made  a King 
and  Queen  of;  and  so  both  once  more  — are  become 
an  astonishment  and  a byword  to  all  times.” 

The  wrong  note  was  struck  when  Louis  XYI.  in 
the  first  days  of  his  reign,  professing,  and  honestly 
without  doubt,  a purpose  to  institute  useful  reforms, 
and  to  avoid  the  scandals  which  had  disgraced  the 
closing  years  of  his  grandfather’s  reign,  went  back 
half  a century  for  his  Prime  Minister,  and  unearthed 
the  Comte  de  Maurepas,  who  had  been  in  retirement 
since  he  was  forced  out  of  office  by  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  thirty  years  before.  We  can  read  in 
many  places  — for  instance,  in  the  “ Mdmoires  ” of  the 
Comte  de  S^gur,  the  friend  of  Lafayette  — the  unfor- 
tunate impression  that  was  produced  by  this  reversion 
to  the  reactionary  ideas  of  the  last  generation.  The 
wrong  note  was  struck,  and  yet  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  key-note  of  all  that  was  to  follow. 

Let  us  glance  now  for  a moment  at  the  first 
occasion  given  by  Marie  Antoinette  for  unfriendly 
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criticism  after  she  became  queen.  It  has  been 
described  by  Madame  Campan,  the  queen’s  first 
lady-in-waiting. 

It  seems  that  the  new  king  and  queen  received 
visits  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Louis  XY.  at 
La  Muette,  and  were  condoled  with  by  a large  assem- 
blage, composed  in  great  part  of  venerable  dow- 
agers with  marvellous  constructions  in  the  way  of 
head-gear,  which  made  some  of  them  “ appear  some- 
what ridiculous.”  But  the  queen’s  dignity  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  “ she  was  not  guilty  of 
the  grave  fault  of  laying  aside  the  state  she  was 
bound  to  preserve,”  although  the  kittenish  behav- 
ior of  one  of  her  dames  du  palais  laid  her  open  to 
the  charge  of  doing  so.  The  Marquise  de  Clermont- 
Tonnerre,  tired  of  standing,  as  her  functions  re- 
quired, sat  down  on  the  floor,  “ behind  the  fence 
formed  by  the  hoops  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies.” 
There  she  amused  herself  by  “ twitching  the  dresses 
of  the  ladies,  and  a thousand  other  tricks.”  The 
queen  was  moved  to  laughter,  and  several  times 
placed  her  fan  before  her  face  to  hide  her  smiles, 
to  the  intense  wrath  of^the  elderly  females  present, 
who  attributed  her  amusement  to  their  appearance. 
The  inevitable  chanson  appeared  next  day.  Madame 
Campan  remembered  only  the  chorus,  which  ran 
thus,  — 
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u Little  Queen,  you  must  not  be 

So  saucy  with  your  twenty  years  : 

Your  ill-used  courtiers  soon  will  see 
You  pass  once  more  the  barriers. 

Fal  lal  la,  fal  lal  la.” 

“ More  than  fifteen  years  after  this,”  says  Madame 
Campan,  “ I heard  some  old  ladies,  in  the  most  re- 
tired part  of  Auvergne,  relating  all  the  particulars 
of  the  day  of  public  condolence  for  the  late  king, 
on  which,  as  they  said,  the  queen  had  laughed  in 
the  faces  of  the  sexagenarian  duchesses  and  prin- 
cesses who  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  appear  on 
the  occasion.” 

This  incident  is  given  at  length  because  it  is  typi- 
cal of  the  whole  experience  of  the  poor  queen, 
whose  every  act  and  every  word  was  perverted,  and 
with  the  assistance,  it  must  be  said,  of  her  own  bad 
judgment  and  the  king’s,  on  almost  every  occasion 
was  made  to  serve  as  a nail  in  the  coffin  of  her 
popularity. 

Madame  Campan’s  pages  are  full  of  similar  epi- 
sodes, trivial  in  appearance,  but  really,  as  seen  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  possessing  a sinister 
significance.  If  the  effects  of  Madame  de  Clermont- 
Tonnerre’s  playfulness  lasted  fifteen  years,  we  may 
easily  understand  that  the  wretched  affair  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  romance  contained  in 
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these  volumes  had  much  wider  and  more  far-reach- 
ing consequences  than,  taken  by  itself,  it  would 
seem  to  merit. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  crisis  of  this  affair  of 
the  necklace  (“  Affaire  du  Collier  ”)  came  directly 
upon  the  heels  of  the  first  performances  of  the  much 
discussed  “ Mariage  de  Figaro  ” of  Beaumarchais.  It 
had  been  kept  off  the  stage  for  some  time  by  the 
king’s  order,  on  account  of  divers  Yoltairean  and 
levelling  doctrines  enunciated  in  it,  and  was  finally 
produced,  substantially  unchanged,  by  virtue  of 
a permit  granted  with  the  understanding  that 
the  objectionable  passages  had  been  stricken  out. 
It  was  received  with  such  thunders  of  applause 
that  the  king  did  not  venture  to  stop  it;  but  the 
author  was  imprisoned,  and  public  opinion  was  very 
outspoken. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  facts  concerning  the 
famous  necklace,  it  may  be  said,  first,  that  they  are 
largely  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that,  so  far  as  they  can  be  deciphered  with 
any  certainty,  they  substantially  agree  with  the 
version  given  by  Dumas. 

The  materials  for  unravelling  the  very  tangled 
thread  are  voluminous,  consisting  largely  of  the 
absolutely  inconsistent  statements  made  by  the  vari- 
ous defendants,  and  which  form  part  of  the  records  of 
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the  trial.  There  is  also  a life  of  Madame  de  La 
Motte  written  by  herself ; a letter  from  London  from 
the  pen  of  Cagliostro ; the  memoirs  of  Abbd  Georgel, 
private  secretary  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  Madame 
Campan.  But  the  most  important  evidence  — indeed, 
the  only  really  important  evidence  — was  burned  up 
by  Abb4  Georgel,  in  obedience  to  the  note  written 
by  Rohan  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  which  reached 
him  before  seals  were  put  upon  the  Cardinal’s  papers. 
Other  presumably  damnatory  documents  were  de- 
stroyed by  Madame  de  La  Motte  before  her  arrest. 
All  the  existing  evidence  Carlyle  claims,  and  un- 
doubtedly with  perfect  truth,  to  have  sifted  and 
weighed  carefully  ; and  his  conclusions  demonstrate 
the  impossibility  of  ever  coming  at  the  whole  truth 
as  to  the  proper  apportionment  of  responsibility 
between  La  Motte  and  Rohan. 

The  only  approach  to  accurate  information  as 
to  the  date  when  the  necklace  was  put  together 
is  the  statement  of  Madame  Campan  that  it  was 
originally  intended  for  Madame  du  Barry,  who 
“went  into  half  pay”1  in  1774,  when  Louis  XY. 
died. 

To  the  dismay  of  Boehmer,  Marie  Antoinette 
refused  to  consider  the  purchase  of  the  necklace. 
MWe  have  more  need  of  seventy-fours  than  of 
1 Carlyle. 
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Necklaces,”  she  said.  For  three  years  after  that,  it 
was  hawked  around  among  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  but  to  no  purpose.  “ The  age  of  Chivalry 
is  gone,  and  that  of  Bankruptcy  is  come.”  Among 
others,  “the  Portuguese  Ambassador  praises,  but 
will  not  purchase.” 

At  last,  one  day,  poor  Boehmer,  who,  as  Court 
Jeweller,  had  some  peculiar  privileges,  bursts  into 
the  queen’s  apartment,  flings  himself  at  her  Majes- 
ty’s feet,  and  entreats  her  either  to  buy  his  neck- 
lace, or  give  him  permission  to  drown  himself  in  the 
Seine.  She  coolly  suggests  that  he  might,  as  a 
possible  third  course,  take  the  necklace  to  pieces, 
and  dismisses  him. 

The  foundation  of  the  queen’s  dislike,  almost 
hatred,  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  a despatch  sent  by  him  while  he 
was  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  to  this  effect : “ Maria 
Theresa  stands,  indeed,  with  the  handkerchief  in 
one  hand,  weeping  for  the  woes  of  Poland ; but 
with  the  sword  in  the  other  hand,  ready  to  cut 
Poland  in  sections  and  take  her  share.”  D’Aiguil- 
lon,  who  was  then  minister,  communicates  the 
letter  to  Louis  XV.,  and  he  to  Du  Barry,  “ to 
season  her  souper.”  It  became  a court-joke,  and 
got  to  the  ears  of  the  Dauphiness,  who  nevei 
forgot  it. 
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If,  as  seems  very  doubtful,  the  Cardinal  did  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  princess  to  her  mother,  he 
must  have  repented  it  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  reality  of 
his  passion  for  her,  dating  from  his  return  to  France 
soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  “ Through  ten 
long  years,”  says  Carlyle,  “ of  new  resolve  and  new 
despondency,  of  flying  from  Saverne  to  Paris  and 
from  Paris  to  Saverne,  has  it  lasted ; hope  deferred 
making  the  heart  sick.”  Meanwhile  he  had  se- 
cured the  Archbishopric  (of  Strasburg),  the  Grand 
Almonership,  the  Cardinalship,  “ and  lastly,  to  ap- 
pease the  Jews,  that  fattest  Commendatorship, 
founded  by  King  Thierri,  the  Do-nothing.  . . . 
‘All  good!’  languidly  croaks  Rohan;  ‘yet  all  not 
the  one  thing  needful : alas,  the  queen’s  eyes  do 
not  yet  shine  on  me.’ 

“Abbd  Georgel  admits,  in  his  own  polite  diplo- 
matic way,  that  the  Mud- volcano  [Rohan]  was 
much  agitated  by  these  trials;  and  in  time  quite 
changed.  Monseigneur  deviated  into  cabalistic 
courses,  after  elixirs,  philters,  and  the  philoso- 
pher’s stone ; that  is,  the  volcanic  steam  grew 
thicker  and  heavier ; at  last,  by  Cagliostro’s  magic 
(for  Cagliostro  and  the  Cardinal  by  elective  affin- 
ity must  meet),  it  sank  into  the  opacity  of  perfect 
London  fog.” 
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It  is  said  that  Guiseppe  or  “ Beppo  ” Balsamo, 
otherwise  Count  Alessandro  di  Cagliostro,  in  his 
younger  days  took  some  pains  to  procure  from  a 
country  vicar,  under  the  falsest  of  pretences,  “ a bit 
of  cotton  steeped  in  holy  oils.”  This  seemingly  in- 
significant circumstance  is  given  much  importance 
by  Carlyle,  in  his  extremely  searching  and  thorough 
analysis  of  this  remarkable  character,  as  tending  to 
prove  that  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature 
“ a certain  musk-grain  of  real  superstitious  belief.” 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  history  affords  but 
slight  justification  for  endowing  him  with  any  of 
the  nobler  qualities  which  are  attributed  to  him 
in  these  pages.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a gamin  in  the  streets  of  Palermo,  where 
he  was  born  in  1743,  down  to  his  death  in  prison  at 
Rome  fifty-odd  years  later,  he  seldom  failed  to  ex- 
hibit all  the  distinctive  traits  of  an  impostor  and 
a charlatan.  His  claim,  so  often  touched  upon  by 
Dumas,  that  he  had  lived  for  several  thousand 
years,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  historical  fact  that 
he  was  wont,  when  passing  a statue  of  Christ,  “ to 
pause  with  a wondrously  accented  plaintive  ‘ Ha  ! * as 
of  recognition,  as  of  thousand  years’  remembrance.” 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  “ Memoirs  of  a Physician,”  Dumas  mentions 
the  Swiss  Lavater  as  one  of  the  prominent  actors 
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in  the  mystic  assemblage  on  Mont  Tonnerre.  The 
association  between  the  two  really  existed ; and  the 
impression  made  by  the  pupil  of  Althotas  upon  the 
worthy  and  learned  savant  is  a convincing  proof  of 
his  marvellous  power  of  imposition.  Lavater  said 
of  him : — 

u Cagliostro  — a man  such  as  few  are ; in  whom,  how- 
ever, I am  not  a believer.  Oh  that  he  were  simple  of 
heart  and  humble,  like  a child;  that  he  had  feeling  for 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Lord!  Who  were  so  great  as  he?  Cagliostro  often 
tells  what  is  not  true,  and  promises  what  he  does  not 
perform.  Yet  do  I nowise  hold  his  operations  as  decep- 
tion, though  they  are  not  what  he  calls  them.” 

The  problems  presented  by  the  unexampled  career 
of  this  man  were  grappled  with  by  Schiller,  giving 
rise  to  his  unfinished  novel  of  the  “ Geisterseher ; ” 
and  by  Goethe,  who  relieved  his  mind  from  the 
hold  the  matter  took  upon  it  by  writing  the  drama 
called  the  “ Gross-Kophta  ” After  wandering  many 
years  through  many  lands,  Cagliostro  found  at  Stras- 
burg  “ the  richest,  inflammablest,  most  open-handed 
dupe  ever  yet  vouchsafed  him,”  in  the  person  of  the 
Prince-Cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan,  of  whom  the  Abb£ 
Georgel  wrote  that  “ he  came  at  last  to  have  no 
other  will  than  Cagliostro’s.” 
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His  connection  with  the  affair  of  the  necklace  is 
rather  problematical,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was  the 
confidant  and  mystical  adviser  of  the  Cardinal,  whose 
hopes,  founded  upon  his  supposed  correspondence 
with  the  queen,  he  undoubtedly  nursed  with  his 
predictions  of  great  power  and  influence  to  come 
by  means  of  it. 

The  early  history  of  Jeanne  de  Saint-Remy,  by 
courtesy  Countess,  styled  also  of  Valois,  is  told  by 
Dumas  with  substantial  accuracy,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

She  married  Monsieur  de  La  Motte,  a private  in 
the  Gendarmes,  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  dubbed  him 
Count,  by  virtue  of  her  own  Countess-ship. 

In  1783  she  first  met  Rohan  at  Sa verne,  whither 
she  went  with  Madame  de  Boulainvilliers ; and  there 
and  then,  so  far  as  the  workings  of  her  ingenious 
mind  can  be  followed,  she  seems  to  have  formed  the 
outline  of  the  scheme  which  developed  into  the 
barefaced  deception  of  Rohan,  and  the  theft  of 
the  necklace. 

For  eighteen  months  after  the  scheme  had  taken 
shape  in  her  brain,  she  carried  on  the  fictitious  cor- 
respondence with  the  Cardinal,  assisted  by  Retau  de 
Villette,  an  associate  of  her  husband,  “ in  the  sub- 
terranean shades  of  rascaldom,”  and  finally  ventured 
upon  the  audacious  deception,  in  which  Dumas  makes 
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Nicole  Oliva  Legay  figure  as  her  accomplice.  That 
part,  however,  was  really  played  by  a Parisian  cour- 
tesan named  Essigny,  known  to  history  under  the 
name  of  Gay  d’Oliva,  or  Olisva,  which  was  given 
her  by  La  Motte,  the  latter  form  being  an  anagram 
of  Valois. 

If  Madame  Campan  is  to  be  credited,  Marie  An- 
toinette had  never  seen  Madame  de  La  Motte,  but 
the  Countess  had  once  met  one  Desclos,  a valet  of 
the  queen’s  bed-chamber,  at  the  house  of  a surgeon 
at  Versailles.  This  Desclos  figured  prominently  in 
the  deception  put  upon  the  Cardinal;  for  Retau 
de  Villette  personated  him,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
done  so,  on  several  momentous  occasions  when  the 
Countess  found  it  necessary  to  produce  a duly  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  queen. 

Thus,  then,  a bargain  is  arranged  between  Boehmer, 
still  with  a necklace  for  sale,  and  “ Madame  Lamotte 
de  Saint-Remy  de  Saint-Shifty,”  as  representing 
Monsieur  de  Rohan.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1785, 
the  famous  jewel  was  delivered  to  the  Cardinal,  who 
signed  a receipt  for  it : by  him  it  was  handed  over 
to  the  Countess  at  Versailles  for  transmission  to 
the  queen.  A knock  is  heard  at  the  door,  and 
Monseigneur  retires  to  an  alcove  whence  he  can 
see  what  takes  place.  Enters  valet  Desclos,  alias 
Retau  de  Villette,  who  receives  the  precious  casket, 
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with  solemn  injunctions  and  promises,  and  retires. 
‘‘Thus  softly,  silently,  like  a very  dream,  flits  away 
our  solid  necklace,  — through  the  Horn  Gate  of 
Dreams” 

It  was  taken  to  pieces  and  sold  under  the  aus- 
pices of  “ Count  ” de  La  Motte,  in  London  and  else- 
where, long  before  the  explosion. 

Let  us  now  listen  for  a moment  to  Madame  Cam- 
pan,  as  she  relates  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  explosion  took  place.  Her  narrative  naively 
displays  the  almost  incredible  lack  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  who,  while  she  was  undoubt- 
edly free  from  any  guilt  in  the  transaction,  seemed 
fated  to  act  as  if  she  were  guilty.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  alleged  signature  of  the  queen,  “ Marie  An- 
toinette de  France”  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Car- 
dinal, and  that  it  was  made  a subject  of  accusation 
against  him  that  he  should  not  have  recognized  the 
impossibility  of  the  queen’s  having  so  designated 
herself : — 

“When  Madame  Sophie  was  born,  the  queen  told 
me  that  Monsieur  de  Sainte-James,  a rich  financier, 
had  apprised  her  that  Boehmer  was  still  intent  upon 
the  sale  of  his  necklace,  and  that  she  ought,  for  her 
own  satisfaction,  to  endeavor  to  learn  what  the  man 
had  done  with  it : she  desired  me,  the  first  time  I should 
meet  him,  to  speak  with  him  about  it,  as  if  from  the 
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interest  I took  in  his  welfare.  I did  so,  and  he  told 
me  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  sell  it  at  Constanti- 
nople for  the  favorite  Sultana.  I told  the  queen, 
who  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  but  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  Sultan  came  to  purchase  his  diamonds 
in  Paris. 

“ She  long  avoided  seeing  Boehmer,  being  fearful  of 
his  rash  character. 

“ On  the  baptism  of  the  Due  d’Angouleme  in  1785, 
the  king  gave  him  a diamond  epaulette  and  buckles, 
and  directed  Boehmer  to  deliver  them  to  the  queen. 
He  presented  them  on  her  return  from  mass,  and  at 
the  same  time  handed  her  a letter  in  the  form  of  a peti- 
tion. In  this  he  told  her  that  he  was  happy  to  see  her 
‘in  possession  of  the  finest  diamonds  in  Europe/ and 
begged  her  not  to  forget  him.  The  queen  read  the 
letter  aloud,  and  saw  nothing  in  it  but  a proof  of 
mental  aberration;  she  lighted  the  paper  at  a wax 
taper  standing  near  her,  as  she  had  some  letters  to 
seal,  saying,  1 It  is  not  worth  keeping.’  She  after- 
wards much  regretted  the  loss  of  this  enigmatical 
memorial. 


“On  the  3d  of  August  Boehmer  came  to  me  at  my 
country  house  at  Crespy  [the  first  payment  was  to  be 
made  July  30th,  but,  of  course,  was  not].  He  was  ex- 
tremely uneasy  at  not  having  received  any  answer  from 
the  queen,  and  asked  me  if  I had  no  commission  for 
him.  I told  him  no.  . . • f But,  ’ said  Boehmer,  * the 
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answer  to  the  letter  I handed  her  — to  whom  must 
I apply  for  that?’  ‘To  nobody, * I answered;  ‘the 
queen  burned  it  without  understanding  it.’  ‘ Ah  ! 
Madame,  * he  exclaimed,  ‘ that  is  impossible ; the  queen 
knows  that  she  has  money  to  pay  me  ! ’ 99 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  her  that  the  queen 
wanted  the  necklace,  and  had  had  it  purchased  for 
her  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan. 

“ ‘You  are  deceived/  I exclaimed;  ‘ the  queen  has 
not  once  spoken  to  the  Cardinal  since  his  return  from 
Vienna:  there  is  not  a man  at  Court  less  favorably 
looked  upon.  ’ ‘ You  are  deceived  yourself,  Madame,  ’ 

said  Boehmer;  ‘she  sees  him  so  much  in  private  that 
it  was  to  him  she  gave  thirty  thousand  francs,  which 
were  paid  me  as  an  instalment  : she  took  them  in  his 
presence  out  of  the  little  secretaire  of  Sevres  porcelain, 
next  the  fireplace  in  her  room.  ’ ‘ And  the  Cardinal 

told  you  all  this  ? 9 ‘ Yes,  Madame,  himself/  ‘ What 

a detestable  plot!’  I cried.  ‘Indeed,  Madame,  I be- 
gin to  be  much  alarmed,  for  his  Eminence  assured  me 
that  the  queen  would  wear  the  necklace  on  Whit-Sun- 
day ; but  I did  not  see  it  upon  her,  and  that  was  why  I 
wrote  to  her  Majesty/ 

“Boehmer  never  said  one  word  to  me  about  the 
woman  Lamotte,  and  her  name  was  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Cardinal  in  his  answers  to  the  inter- 
rogatories put  to  him  before  the  king.” 
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Boehmer  subsequently  had  an  interview  with  the 
queen,  after  he  had  reported  to  the  Cardinal  the  re- 
sult of  his  conversation  with  Madame  Campan.  He 
related  to  her  all  that  he  had  been  made  to  believe 
had  taken  place  between  her  and  himself  through 
the  medium  of  the  Cardinal.  He  refused  to  listen 
to  her  denials,  and  kept  repeating  : “ Madame,  the 
time  for  pretending  has  gone  by : condescend  to 
confess  that  you  have  my  necklace,  and  let  some 
assistance  be  given  me,  or  my  bankruptcy  will  soon 
bring  everything  to  light.” 

It  was  after  this  interview  that  the  queen  told 
the  Baron  de  Breteuil  the  whole  story.  He  was,  as 
is  well  known,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Rohan,  and 
was  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  disgrace 
him. 

“On  the  following  Sunday,  the  15th  August,  being 
the  Assumption,  at  twelve  o’clock,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Cardinal,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  garments, 
was  about  to  proceed  to  the  chapel,  he  was  sent  for  to 
the  king’s  closet  where  the  queen  was.” 

He  was  then  questioned  by  the  king,  admitted 
that  he  had  been  duped,  and  produced  the  alleged 
letter  from  the  queen,  signed  " Marie  Antoinette  de 
France,”  and  offered  to  pay  for  the  necklace  him- 
self. He  became  much  confused,  and  made  con- 
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tradictory  statements,  and  was  at  last  given  into 
custody,  but  was  able,  as  stated  above,  to  provide 
for  the  destruction  of  his  papers,  whereby  an  im- 
penetrable cloud  was  thrown  over  the  whole  affair. 
He  was  followed  to  the  Bastille  by  Madame  de  La 
Motte  and  her  husband,  Cagliostro,  Retau  de  Vil- 
lette,  and  Mademoiselle  Gay  d’Oliva.  The  trial 
dragged  through  many  weary  months,  during  which 
unheard-of  efforts  were  made  by  the  family  of  the 
Cardinal  as  well  as  the  clergy,  even  to  the  Pope 
himself,  to  procure  for  him  the  right  to  be  tried  at 
Rome.  “ The  conduct  of  the  king  and  queen,”  says 
Madame  Campan,  “ was  equally  and  loudly  censured 
in  the  apartments  of  Versailles,  and  in  the  hotels 
and  coffee-houses  of  Paris.”  This  was  because  they 
did  not  hush  the  matter  up.  What  would  have 
been  said,  had  they  tried  to  do  so  ? 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1786,  “ at  nine  in  the  evening, 
after  a sitting  of  eighteen  hours,”  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  solemnly  pronounced  judgment : — 

Cardinal  de  Rohan  goes  scot-free:  “ Countess  de  La- 
motte  is  shaven  on  the  head,  branded  with  red-hot  iron 
V ( Voleuse ) on  both  shoulders,  and  confined  for  life  to 
the  Salpetriere;  her  Count  wandering  uncertain,  with 
diamonds  for  sale,  over  the  British  Empire ; the  Sieur 
de  Villette,  for  handling  a queen’s  pen,  is  banished 
forever;  the  too  queenlike  Demoiselle  Gay  d’Oliva 
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(with  her  unfathered  infant)  ‘ put  out  of  Court : ’ and 
Grand  Cophta  Cagliostro,  liberated  indeed,  hut  pillaged, 
and  ordered  forthwith  to  take  himself  away.” 

The  king,  persisting  in  his  view  that  the  Cardinal 
and  the  woman  La  Motte  were  equally  culpable, 
sought  to  restore  the  balance  of  justice  by  exiling  the 
Cardinal  to  La-Chaise-Dieu,  and  suffering  Madame  de 
La  Motte  to  escape  a few  days  after  her  incarcera- 
tion, thus  confirming  Paris  in  the  opinion  that  the 
latter  had  really  interested  the  queen  herself. 

“ Thus,”  says  Carlyle,  “ does  the  miserable  pickle- 
herring tragedy  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  wind  it- 
self up.” 

Of  the  romantic  as  distinguished  from  the  histori- 
cal portions  of  the  “ Queen’s  Necklace  ” little  need 
be  said,  save  that  one  has  not  far  to  seek  in  French 
history  of  the  last  century  to  find  precedents  in 
profusion  for  the  unpaternal  conduct  of  the  elder 
Taverney.  Andrde  and  Philippe  are  still  struggling 
against  the  cruel  fate  which  seems  to  have  doomed 
them  to  know  no  part  of  life  but  its  sorrows ; while 
we  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  Olivier  de 
Charny,  of  whom  we  are  to  see  much  more  in  the 
later  volumes  of  this  cycle. 

To  the  historical  characters  of  the  story  we  must 
add  Beausire,  who  is  thus  mentioned  in  a manu- 
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script  note  to  the  collection  of  documents  published 
under  the  title  of  “ Affaire  du  Collier  ” : — 

“Gay  d?  Oliva  got  married  some  years  afterward  to 
one  Beausire,  an  ex-noble,  formerly  attached  to  the 
D’ Artois  household.  In  1790  he  was  Captain  of  the 
National  Guard  Company  of  the  Temple.  He  then 
retired  to  Choisy,  and  managed  to  he  named  Procureur 
of  that  Commune ; he  finally  employed  himself  in  draw- 
ing up  lists  of  proscription  in  the  Luxembourg  Prison, 
where  he  played  the  part  of  informer.” 

Him  also,  and  Nicole  or  Oliva,  we  shall  meet 
again. 

Once  more,  as  the  story  closes,  we  are  reminded  by 
the  apparition  of  the  ghoul-like  Marat,  accompanied 
by  the  more  human  Eobespierre,  of  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  the  cataclysm. 

In  the  volumes  which  succeed  we  shall  find  them 
no  longer  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
but  taking  a too  prominent  part  in  the  world, — 
shaping  events  which  are  there  chronicled. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  first  place,  d propos  of  the  title  I have  just 
written,  may  I ask  the  privilege  of  a short  explana- 
tion with  my  readers  ? For  twenty  years  now  we 
have  been  talking  together;  and  the  few  lines  which 
follow,  instead  of  impairing  our  long-standing  friend- 
ship, will  result,  I hope,  in  strengthening  it. 

Since  the  last  words  we  exchanged,  a revolution 
has  come  to  pass : a revolution  which  I predicted  in 
1832,  when  I also  set  forth  the  causes  which  would 
bring  it  about,  and  described  its  progress  down  to 
its  successful  accomplishment ; nay,  more,  — I fore- 
told, sixteen  years  ago,  what  I should  be  doing  eight 
months  ago. 

Let  me  transcribe  here  the  concluding  words  of 
the  prophetic  epilogue  with  which  I closed  my  book, 
“ Gaule  et  France  ” : — 

u Behold  the  abyss  in  which  the  government  of  to- 
day will  be  swallowed  up.  The  beacon  we  are  lighting 
along  its  course  will  simply  light  it  to  shipwreck;  for 
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even  if  it  wished  to  tack  it  is  too  late  now,  — the  cur- 
rent which  hurries  it  along  is  too  swift,  the  wind  which 
fills  its  sails  too  strong.  But  when  its  last  hour  strikes, 
the  memory  of  the  man  will  overpower  the  stoicism  of 
the  citizen,  and  a voice  will  be  heard,  crying : ‘ Down 
with  Royalty,  but  God  save  the  King  ! ’ 

‘‘That  voice  will  be  mine.” 

Did  I prove  false  to  my  promise  ? Did  not  the 
only  voice  in  all  France  which  said  adieu  to  an 
august  friendship,  as  a dynasty  fell  in  pieces,  speak 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  ? 

The  revolution  which  I thus  foresaw  and  foretold 
did  not  therefore  find  me  unprepared.  I saluted  it 
as  a fatal  apparition,  whose  approach  I was  expect- 
ing ; I hoped  for  nothing  better ; I feared  it  might 
be  worse.  In  the  twenty  years  that  I have  been 
overhauling  the  past  history  of  nations,  I have 
learned  what  revolutions  are. 

Of  the  men  who  made  it,  and  those  who  profited 
by  it,  I have  nothing  to  say.  Every  storm  ruffles 
the  water.  Every  earthquake  brings  the  centre  to 
the  surface.  Then,  by  the  natural  laws  of  equilib- 
rium, every  molecule  resumes  its  proper  place.  The 
earth  becomes  solid  again,  and  the  water  calm,  and 
the  sky,  overcast  for  a space,  reflects  its  shining 
stars  in  the  everlasting  deep. 

The  reader  then  will  find  me  the  same  since  the 
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14th  February  that  I was  before : one  more  wrinkle 
on  my  brow,  a fresh  scar  on  my  heart,  — those  are 
the  only  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  me  dur- 
ing the  eight  terrible  months  we  have  just  passed 
through. 

Those  whom  I loved,  I love  the  same  now ; those 
whom  I feared,  I no  longer  fear ; those  whom  I 
despised,  I despise  more  than  ever. 

In  like  manner  there  is  no  more  change  in  my 
writings  than  in  myself ; in  them,  perhaps,  a wrinkle 
and  a scar  the  more,  — that  is  all. 

I have  up  to  this  time  written  nearly  four  hun- 
dred volumes.  I have  thoroughly  explored  past 
ages,  have  called  to  live  many  personages  who  have 
been  amazed  to  find  themselves  standing  in  the 
broad  glare  of  publicity. 

Very  well!  I implore  all  these  phantoms  to  say 
if  I have  ever  sacrificed  them,  their  crimes,  their  vir- 
tues, or  their  vices,  to  draw  comparisons  in  favor  of 
my  own  generation.  I have  always  told  the  truth, 
or  what  I believed  to  be  the  truth,  as  to  the  kings, 
the  great  nobles,  and  the  people;  and  if  the  dead 
could  call  upon  me  as  the  living  can,  I should  have 
no  more  retractations  to  make  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other. 

To  certain  hearts  every  misfortune  is  sacred,  every 
disaster  worthy  to  be  respected.  Whether  one  falls 
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dead  or  falls  from  the  throne,  it  is  a pious  duty  to 
bow  at  the  open  door  of  the  tomb  and  before  the 
shattered  crown. 

When  I wrote  the  title  at  the  top  of  the  first  page 
of  this  book,  it  was  not  dictated  by  my  unaided  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  selection ; but  its  time  had  come. 
Chronology  is  inflexible : after  1774  comes  1784 ; 
after  “Joseph  Balsamo,”  the  “Collier  de  la  Reine.” 

But  I beg  the  most  scrupulously  sensitive  of  my 
readers  not  to  take  fright ; inasmuch  as  it  is  possible 
to  tell  the  whole  story  to-day,  the  historian  will  be 
the  censor  of  the  poet.  Have  no  fear  of  anything 
indelicate  about  the  queen  as  a woman,  or  anything 
of  doubtful  propriety  about  her  martyrdom. 

Human  weakness,  royal  pride,  these  we  shall  de- 
scribe, it  is  true ; but  like  the  idealist  painters  who 
know  how  to  catch  only  what  is  beautiful  in  the 
features ; like  the  artist,  Ange,  who  transformed  his 
beloved  mistress  into  a holy  Madonna ; between 
infamous  pamphlets  and  exaggerated  adulation,  we 
shall  adopt  and  follow,  sadly  and  with  grave  impar- 
tiality, the  dreamy  line  of  poesy.  She,  whose  pallid 
face  was  exhibited  to  the  mob  by  the  headsman,  has 
dearly  purchased  the  right  to  appear  before  posterity 
without  a blush. 

Alexandre  Dumas. 


29  November,  1848. 


THE  QUEEN’S  NECKLACE. 


PROLOGUE 

On  one  of  the  early  days  in  April,  1784,  at  about  quarter 
past  three  in  the  afternoon,  our  old  acquaintance  Marc- 
chal  de  Eichelieu,  having  with  his  own  hands  colored 
his  eyebrows  with  a perfumed  dye,  pushed  away  the  mir- 
ror held  before  him  by  his  valet,  — the  successor,  but  not 
the  equal,  of  his  faithful  Eafte,  — and  shaking  his  head 
in  the  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  said  : “ Ah,  that  will 
do  very  well ! ” 

He  arose  from  his  armchair,  brushing  from  his  blue- 
velvet  small-clothes,  with  a movement  of  the  finger  almost 
juvenile,  the  atoms  of  white  powder  which  had  floated 
down  from  his  wig.  Then,  after  taking  two  or  three  turns 
up  and  down  the  room,  stretching  his  instep,  and  straight- 
ening his  knee,  “ My  major-domo  ! ” said  he. 

In  five  minutes  the  major-domo  presented  himself,  in 
full  dress. 

The  marshal  assumed  a grave  air,  befitting  the  occasion. 
" Monsieur,”  said  he,  “ I suppose  you  have  prepared  me  a 
good  dinner : ” 

“ Most  certainly,  Monseigneur.” 

“ I have  sent  you  the  list  of  my  guests,  have  I not?  ” 
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“ And  I have  carefully  noted  their  number,  — a dinner 
for  nine,  is  it  not  ? 99 

“ There  are  dinners  and  dinners,  Monsieur.” 

“Yes,  Monseigneur,  hut  — ” 

The  marshal  interrupted  him  with  a slightly  impatient 
movement,  though  tempered  with  dignity.  “ 5 But 7 — 
that  is  not  an  answer,  Monsieur.  Every  time  I hear  the 
word  ‘ hut/  and  I have  heard  it  many  times  in  eighty- 
eight  years,  — well,  Monsieur,  every  time  I have  heard 
that  word,  I am  sorry  to  say,  Monsieur,  it  has  preceded 
some  folly.” 

“ Monseigneur ! ” 

“ In  the  first  place,  at  what  hour  are  we  to  dine  ] ” 

“ Monseigneur,  the  common  people  dine  at  two,  the  bar 
at  three,  the  nobility  at  four  — ” 

“ And  I,  Monsieur  1 ” 

“ Monseigneur  will  dine  to-day  at  five.” 

“ Oh,  oh,  at  five  ! ” 

“ Yes,  Monseigneur,  like  the  king.” 

“ And  why  like  the  king  1 ” 

“Because  on  the  list  Monseigneur  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  send  me,  is  the  name  of  a king.” 

“Not  at  all,  Monsieur,  you  are  mistaken;  among  my 
guests  to-day  are  none  but  simple  gentlemen.” 

“ Monseigneur  doubtless  is  inclined  to  jest  with  his 
humble  servant,  and  I thank  him  for  the  honor  he  does 
me ; but  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Haga,  who  is  among  the 
guests  — ” 

“ Well,  Monsieur  1 ” 

“ Well,  the  Comte  de  Haga  is  a king.” 

“ I know  no  king  of  that  name.” 

“ Monseigneur  must  pardon  me,  then,”  said  the  major- 
domo,  bowing  ; “ but  I had  believed,  I had  supposed  — 99 
“ Your  business  is  not  to  believe.  Monsieur ; your  duty 
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is  not  to  suppose.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  read  the 
orders  which  I give  you,  without  adding  to  them  any 
comments.  When  I wish  a thing  to  be  known  I tell  it ; 
when  I do  not  tell  it  I wish  it  unknown.” 

The  major-domo  bowed  again,  and  this  time  more  re- 
spectfully, perhaps,  than  he  would  have  bowed  in  talking 
with  a reigning  monarch. 

“ Therefore,  Monsieur,”  continued  the  old  marshal, 
“ since  I have  only  gentlemen  to  dinner,  you  will  let  us 
dine  at  my  usual  hour,  four  o’clock.” 

At  this  order  the  major-domo’s  face  darkened  as  if  he 
had  heard  his  death-warrant.  He  grew  pale,  and  bent 
under  the  blow.  Then  arousing  himself,  with  the  cour- 
age of  despair  he  said  : “ Let  come  what  God  wills ; but 
Monseigneur  will  not  dine  till  five  o’clock.” 

“Why,  and  what  does  that  mean]”  said  the  marshal, 
straightening  himself  up. 

“ Because  it  is  a material  impossibility  that  Monseigneur 
should  dine  earlier.” 

“ Monsieur,”  said  the  old  marshal,  shaking  his  head 
haughtily,  like  one  still  young  and  vigorous,  “ it  is  now,  I 
believe,  twenty  years  since  you  entered  my  service  ] ” 
“Twenty-one  years,  one  month,  and  two  weeks.” 
“Well,  Monsieur,  to  these  twenty-one  years,  one  month, 
and  two  weeks,  you  will  not  add  a day,  — not  an  hour. 
You  understand  me,  Monsieur,”  he  continued,  biting  his 
thin  lips  and  knitting  his  dyed  eyebrows  ; “ this  evening 
you  seek  a new  master.  I will  not  have  the  word  1 im- 
possible 9 pronounced  in  my  house.  I have  no  wish,  at 
my  age,  to  begin  an  apprenticeship  to  that  word.  I have 
no  time  to  waste.” 

The  major-domo  bowed  a third  time.  “ This  evening,” 
he  said,  “ I shall  take  leave  of  Monseigneur.  But  at  any 
rate,  up  to  the  last  moment  my  service  will  be  performed 
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as  it  ought  to  be ; ” and  he  made  two  steps  toward  the 
door. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  e as  it  ought  to  be  * ? ” cried  the 
marshal.  “Understand,  Monsieur,  that  things  must  be 
done  here  according  to  my  will ; that  is  the  only  1 ought/ 
Now,  it  is  my  will  to  dine  at  four,  and  it  is  against  my 
will  that  you  make  me  wait  till  five.” 

“ Monseigneur,”  replied  the  major-domo,  gravely,  “ I 
have  served  as  butler  to  his  Highness  the  Prince  de 
Soubise,  and  as  steward  to  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan.  With  the  former  his  Majesty  the  late  king  of 
France  dined  once  a year;  with  the  latter  his  Majesty  the 
emperor  of  Austria  dined  once  a month.  I know,  there- 
fore, how  sovereigns  should  be  treated,  Monseigneur. 
King  Louis  XV.,  when  he  visited  the  Prince  de  Soubise, 
vainly  called  himself  the  Baron  de  Gonesse ; he  was 
always  a king.  In  the  house  of  Monsieur  de  Rohan  the 
Emperor  Joseph  was  vainly  called  the  Comte  de  Packen- 
stein  ; he  was  always  the  emperor.  To-day,  Monsieur  le 
Marechal  receives  a guest  who  vainly  calls  himself  the 
Comte  de  Haga.  The  Comte  de  Haga  is  none  the  less 
the  king  of  Sweden.  I will  leave  the  hotel  of  Monsieur 
le  Marshal  this  evening;  but  meantime  Monsieur  le 
Comte  de  Haga  will  have  been  treated  like  a king.” 

“ But  that  is  the  very  thing  that  I kill  myself  with 
trying  to  prevent,  you  obstinate  fellow.  The  Comte  de 
Haga  wishes  to  keep  himself  strictly,  absolutely,  unknown. 
Pardieu  ! I understand  your  absurd  vanities,  gentlemen 
of  the  napkin.  It  is  not  that  you  would  honor  the  crown; 
you  would  magnify  yourselves  with  our  crowns.” 

“ I do  not  imagine,”  said  the  major-domo,  gloomily, 
“ that  Monseigneur  speaks  to  me  seriously  of  money.” 

“ Eh,  no,  Monsieur  ! ” said  the  marshal,  almost  ashamed. 
“No!  Money! — who  the  devil  said  anything  to  you 
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about  money  ? Don’t  evade  the  question,  if  you  please. 
I repeat,  I want  nothing  said  about  the  presence  here  of  a 
king.” 

“ Why,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  for  whom  do  you  take 
me  1 Do  you  think  I am  blind  h Why,  there  will  not  be 
the  slightest  mention  of  a king.” 

“Then  do  not  be  obstinate ; let  us  dine  at  four.” 

“ But  at  four  o’clock,  Monseigneur,  what  I am  expecting 
will  not  have  arrived.” 

“ What  are  you  expecting  ? — a fish,  like  Monsieur 
Yatel  % ” 

“Monsieur  Yatel,  Monsieur  Yatel,”  murmured  the 
major-domo. 

“ Well,  are  you  shocked  by  the  comparison  1 ” 

“ No  ; but  for  a miserable  sword-thrust  which  Monsieur 
Yatel  gave  himself  through  the  body,  Monsieur  Yatel  is 
immortalized.” 

“ Ah,  ah,  and  you  think,  Monsieur,  that  your  brother 
artist  obtained  glory  at  too  cheap  a price  'i  ” 

“ No,  Monseigneur;  but  how  many  others  in  our  pro- 
fession suffer  more  than  he  did,  devouring  griefs  and  hu- 
miliations a hundred  times  worse  than  a sword-thrust,  who 
nevertheless  are  not  immortalized  ! ” 

“ Eh,  Monsieur!  do  you  not  know  that  to  be  immortal- 
ized one  must  be  a member  of  the  Academy  or  must  be 
dead  1 ” 

“ Monseigneur,  if  that  is  so  it  is  much  better  for  one  to 
be  alive,  and  do  his  duty.  I will  not  die  and  my  service 
will  be  performed  as  that  of  Monsieur  Yatel  would  have 
been  if  Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Conde  had  had  the  patience 
to  wait  half  an  hour.” 

“ Oh,  now  you  are  promising  me  wonders ; it  is  adroit.” 
“No,  Monseigneur;  nothing  wonderful.” 

“ But  what,  then,  are  you  expecting  1 ” 
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“ Monseigneur  wishes  me  to  tell  him  ? ” 

“Faith,  yes;  I am  curious.” 

6i  Then,  Monseigneur,  I am  expecting  a bottle  of  wine.” 
“ A bottle  of  wine ! explain  yourself,  Monsieur ; the 
thing  begins  to  interest  me.” 

“ Listen  then,  Monseigneur ; his  Majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden  — I beg  pardon,  the  Comte  de  Haga  I should 
have  said  — drinks  nothing  but  Tokay.” 

“ Well,  am  I so  poor  as  to  have  no  Tokay  in  my  cellar  1 
If  so,  I must  dismiss  my  butler.” 

“ Not  so,  Monseigneur  ; on  the  contrary,  you  have  about 
sixty  bottles.” 

“Well,  do  you  think  the  Comte  de  Haga  will  drink 
sixty-one  bottles  with  his  dinner  ? ” 

“ Patience,  Monseigneur ; when  the  Comte  de  Haga 
first  visited  France,  while  he  was  only  Prince  Royal,  he 
dined  with  the  late  king,  who  had  received  twelve  bottles 
of  Tokay  from  the  emperor  of  Austria.  You  are  aware 
that  the  Tokay  of  the  finest  vintages  is  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  the  cellar  of  the  emperor,  and  that  kings  them- 
selves can  drink  it  only  when  he  pleases  to  send  it  to 
them.” 

“ I know  it.” 

“ Well,  Monseigneur,  of  these  twelve  bottles,  from  one 
of  which  the  Prince  Royal  drank  with  much  satisfaction, 
only  two  remain.” 

“Oh!  oh!” 

“ One  is  still  in  the  cellar  of  his  Majesty  Louis  XVI.” 

“ And  the  other  1 ” 

“ Ah,  Monseigneur,”  said  the  major-domo,  with  a trium- 
phant smile,  — for  he  felt  that,  after  the  long  battle  he 
had  been  fighting,  the  moment  of  victory  was  at  hand,  — 
“ the  other  was  stolen.” 

“ By  whom  1 ” 
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" By  one  of  my  friends,  the  late  king’s  butler,  who  was 
under  great  obligations  to  me.” 

“ Oh,  and  so  he  gave  it  to  you  1 ” 

“ Certainly,  Monseigneur,”  said  the  major-domo,  with 
pride. 

“ And  what  did  you  do  with  it  ? ” 

“I  placed  it  carefully  in  my  master’s  cellar,  Monseigneur.” 
“Your  master  ; and  who  was  your  master  at  that  time, 
Monsieur  ? ” 

“ His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan.” 

“ Ah,  mon  Dieu  ! at  Strasburg  1 ” 

“ At  Sa verne.” 

“ And  you  have  sent  to  seek  this  bottle  for  me ! ” cried 
the  old  marshal. 

“For  you,  Monseigneur,”  replied  the  major-domo,  in  a 
tone  which  plainly  said,  “ ungrateful  as  you  are.” 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  seized  the  hand  of  the  old  servant 
and  cried,  “ I beg  your  pardon,  Monsieur ; you  are  the 
king  of  major-domos.” 

“ And  you  would  have  dismissed  me  ! ” he  replied,  with 
an  indescribable  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

“ Oh,  I will  pay  you  one  hundred  pistoles  for  that  bot- 
tle of  wine  ! ” 

“ And  the  expense  of  bringing  it  here  will  be  another 
hundred,  that  will  make  two  hundred  pistoles ; but  Mon- 
seigneur  will  admit  that  it  is  a trifle.” 

“ I will  admit  anything  you  please,  Monsieur;  and  mean- 
time, from  to-day  I double  your  salary.” 

“ But,  Monseigneur,  there  is  no  occasion  for  that ; I 
have  but  done  my  duty.” 

“And  when  will  your  hundred-pistole  courier  arrive?” 
“ Monseigneur  may  judge  if  I have  lost  time  ; on  what 
day  did  I have  my  orders  for  the  dinner  ?” 

“ Why,  three  days  ago,  I believe.” 
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“ It  takes  a courier,  at  his  utmost  speed,  twenty-four 
hours  to  go,  and  the  same  to  return.” 

“ There  still  remained  to  you  twenty-four  hours.  Prince 
of  major-domos,  what  have  you  done  with  those  twenty- 
four  hours  ? *’ 

“ Alas,  Monseigneur,  I lost  them ! The  idea  came  to 
me  only  the  day  after  I received  the  list  of  your  guests. 
Now  calculate  the  time  necessary  for  the  negotiation,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  in  asking  you  to  wait  till  five,  I am 
asking  only  for  the  time  that  is  absolutely  necessary.” 

“ What ! the  bottle  is  not  yet  here  ? ” 

“ No,  Monseigneur.” 

“ Ah,  Monsieur,  if  your  colleague  at  Saverne  is  as  devoted 
to  the  Prince  de  Rohan  as  you  are  to  me,  and  refuses  the 
bottle,  as  you  would  do  in  his  place  — ” 

“ I,  Monseigneur  ? ” 

“Yes;  you  would  not,  I suppose,  give  away  such  a 
bottle  if  it  were  in  my  cellar?” 

“ I humbly  beg  Monseigneur’s  pardon ; but  should  a 
friend,  having  a king  to  provide  for,  ask  me  for  your  best 
bottle  of  wdne,  I would  give  it  to  him  immediately.” 

" Oh  1 ” said  the  marshal,  with  a grimace. 

“ It  is  only  through  helping  others  that  we  can  expect 
help  in  our  own  need,  Monseigneur.” 

“ Then  I may  feel  somewhat  reassured,”  said  the  mar- 
shal, with  a sigh  ; “ but  there  is  still  another  risk,  — if 
the  bottle  should  be  broken  ? ” 

“ Oh,  Mon  seigneur,  no  man  ever  broke  a bottle  of  wine 
worth  two  thousand  francs  ! ” 

“ I was  wrong ; let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  At  what 
time,  then,  do  you  expect  your  courier  ? ” 

“ At  four  o’clock,  precisely.” 

“ Then  why  not  dine  at  four  ? ” replied  the  marshal, 
with  the  obstinacy  of  a Castilian  mule. 
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“ Monseigneur,  the  wine  must  rest  for  an  hour ; and  but 
for  an  invention  of  my  own,  it  would  need  three  days.” 

Beaten  at  all  points,  the  marshal  saluted  his  major-domo 
in  token  of  surrender. 

“ Besides,”  continued  the  old  servant,  “ Monseigneur’s 
guests,  knowing  that  they  will  have  the  honor  of  dining 
with  the  Comte  de  Haga,  will  not  arrive  until  half-past 
four.” 

“ Here  is  still  another  reason  ! ” 

“ Certainly,  Monseigneur ; the  guests  are  the  Comte  de 
Launay,  the  Comtesse  Dubarry,  Monsieur  de  Lapeyrouse, 
Monsieur  de  Favras,  Monsieur  de  Condorcet,  Monsieur  de 
Cagliostro,  and  Monsieur  de  Taverney.” 

“ Very  well 

“ Well,  Monseigneur,  let  us  take  them  in  their  order. 
Monsieur  de  Launay  comes  from  the  Bastille,  and  with 
the  ice  at  present  covering  the  roads  he  will  be  three 
hours  coming  from  Paris.” 

“ Yes  ; but  he  will  leave  immediately  after  the  prisoners’ 
dinner,  at  twelve  o’clock.” 

“Pardon,  Monseigneur,  hut  the  dinner  hour  at  the 
Bastille  has  been  changed  since  Monseigneur  was  there ; 
it  is  now  one.” 

“Monsieur,  one  learns  something  every  day,  and  I 
thank  you  ! Go  on.” 

“ Madame  Dubarry  comes  from  Luciennes,  one  continued 
descent,  and  in  this  frost  — ” 

“That  would  not  prevent  her  being  punctual.  Since 
she  is  now  only  a duke’s  favorite,  she  plays  the  queen 
only  among  barons.  But  let  me  tell  you,  Monsieur,  that 
I desired  to  have  dinner  early  on  account  of  Monsieur  de 
Lapeyrouse,  who  sets  off  to-night,  and  will  not  wish  to  be 
late.” 

“ Monseigneur,  Monsieur  de  Lapeyrouse  is  with  the 
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king,  discussing  geography  and  cosmography ; he  will  not 
get  away  too  early.” 

“ It  is  possible.” 

“ It  is  certain,  Monseigneur  j and  it  will  he  the  same 
with  Monsieur  de  Favras,  who  is  with  the  Comte  de  Pro- 
vence, talking,  no  doubt,  of  the  new  play,  by  Monsieur 
Caron  de  Beaumarchais.” 

“ You  mean  the  ‘ Manage  de  Figaro  ’ 1 ” 

“ Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“ Why,  you  are  quite  literary  also,  it  seems,  Monsieur.” 
“ In  my  leisure  moments  I read,  Monseigneur.” 

“ We  have,  however,  Monsieur  de  Condorcet,  who,  be- 
ing a geometrician,  should  at  least  be  punctual.” 

“ Yes ; hut  he  will  be  deep  in  some  calculation,  from 
which  when  he  rouses  himself,  he  will  find  that  he  is  half 
an  hour  too  late.  As  for  the  Comte  de  Cagliostro,  as  he 
is  a stranger,  and  not  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
Versailles,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  make  us  wait  for  him.” 
" Well,”  said  the  marshal,  “ you  have  disposed  of  all  my 
guests,  except  Monsieur  de  Taverney,  in  a manner  worthy 
of  Homer,  or  of  my  poor  Rafte.” 

The  major-domo  bowed.  “ I have  not,”  said  he, 
“ named  Monsieur  de  Taverney ; because  being  an  old 
friend,  he  will  probably  be  punctual.  I believe,  Mon- 
seigneur, these  eight  are  all  the  guests,  are  they  not  1 ” 

“ Precisely.  Where  will  you  have  us  dine,  Monsieur  1 ” 
tf  In  the  great  dining-room,  Monseigneur.” 

“ But  we  shall  freeze  there.” 

“ It  has  been  warmed  for  three  days,  Monseigneur ; and 
I believe  you  will  find  it  perfectly  comfortable.” 

“ Very  well,  but  there  is  a clock  striking.  Why,  it  is 
half-past  four ! ” cried  the  marshal. 

“ Yes,  Monseigneur,  and  there  is  the  courier  entering  the 
court-yard,  with  my  bottle  of  Tokay.” 
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“ May  I continue  for  another  twenty  years  to  be  served 
in  this  manner,”  said  the  marshal,  turning  again  to  his 
looking-glass,  while  the  major-domo  ran  downstairs. 

“ Twenty  years  ! ” said  a laughing  voice,  interrupting 
the  marshal  in  his  survey  of  himself,  — “ twenty  years,  my 
dear  Duke  ! I hope  you  may  have  them ; but  then  I 
shall  be  sixty,  — I shall  be  very  old.” 

“You,  Countess!”  cried  the  marshal.  “You  are  the 
first,  and  mon  Lieu  / you  look  as  young  and  charming  as 
ever.” 

“ Duke,  I am  frozen.” 

“Come  into  the  boudoir,  then.” 

“ Oh,  tete-di-tete,  Marshal  1 ” 

“Not  so,”  replied  a somewhat  broken  voice. 

“ Ah,  Taverney,”  said  the  marshal ; and  then  whis- 
pering to  the  countess,  “ Plague  take  him  for  disturbing 
us.” 

Madame  Dubarry  laughed,  and  they  all  entered  the  ad- 
joining room. 

At  the  same  moment  the  noise  of  carriages  in  the  street 
warned  the  marshal  that  his  guests  were  arriving ; and 
soon  after,  thanks  to  the  punctuality  of  his  major-domo, 
nine  persons  were  seated  round  the  oval  table  in  the  din- 
ing-room. Nine  lackeys,  silent  as  shadows,  quick  without 
bustle,  and  attentive  without  importunity,  glided  over  the 
carpet,  and  moved  among  the  guests,  without  ever  touch- 
ing their  chairs,  placed  in  the  midst  of  furs,  which  covered 
to  their  knees  the  legs  of  those  who  occupied  them.  These 
furs,  with  the  heat  from  the  stoves,  and  the  odors  from 
the  wine  and  the  dinner,  diffused  a degree  of  comfort 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  gayety  of  the  guests,  who 
had  just  finished  their  soup. 

No  sound  was  heard  from  without  and  none  within,  save 
that  made  by  the  guests  themselves ; for  the  plates  were 
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changed,  and  the  silver-ware  was  brought  to  the  table  with- 
out the  slightest  noise.  Nor  from  the  major-domo  could  a 
whisper  be  heard  ; he  seemed  to  give  his  orders  with  his 
eyes.  The  guests,  therefore,  began  to  feel  as  though  they 
were  alone.  It  seemed  to  them  that  servants  so  silent 
must  also  be  deaf. 

Monsieur  de  Richelieu  broke  the  silence  by  saying  to 
the  guest  on  his  right  hand,  “ Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  do 
not  drink.” 

This  was  addressed  to  a man  about  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  short,  fair-haired,  and  with  high  shoulders  ; his  eye, 
a clear  blue,  was  sometimes  bright,  but  oftener  melancholy. 
Nobility  was  stamped  unmistakably  on  his  open  and 
manly  forehead. 

“ I drink  only  water,  Marshal,”  he  replied. 

“ Excepting  with  Louis  XV.,”  returned  the  marshal ; 
“ I had  the  honor  of  dining  at  his  table  with  you,  and  you 
deigned  that  day  to  drink  wine.” 

“ Ah,  you  recall  a pleasing  remembrance,  Marshal. 
That  was  in  1771  ; it  was  Tokay,  from  the  imperial 
cellar.” 

“ It  was  like  that  with  which  my  major-domo  will  now 
have  the  honor  to  fill  your  glass,  Monsieur  le  Comte,”  re- 
plied Richelieu,  bowing. 

The  Comte  de  Haga  raised  his  glass,  and  looked  through 
it.  The  wine  sparkled  in  the  light  like  liquid  rubies.  “ It 
is  true,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,”  said  he;  “ I thank  you.” 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a manner  so  noble  that  the 
guests,  as  if  by  a common  impulse,  rose,  and  cried,  “ Long 
live  his  Majesty  ! ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Comte  de  Haga,  “long  live  his  Maj- 
esty the  king  of  France.  What  say  you,  Monsieur  de 
Lapeyrouse  ? ” 

“ Monsieur  le  Comte,”  replied  the  captain,  with  the 
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tone,  at  once  flattering  and  respectful,  common  to  those 
accustomed  to  address  crowned  heads,  “ I have  just  left 
the  king,  and  his  Majesty  has  shown  me  so  much  kindness 
that  no  one  will  more  willingly  cry,  ‘ Long  live  the  king,’ 
than  I.  But  as  in  one  hour  I shall  he  travelling  post  to  the 
seashore,  to  join  the  two  ships  which  the  king  has  placed 
at  my  disposal,  I will  ask  your  permission,  as  soon  as  I 
have  left  this  house,  to  cry,  ‘ Long  life  to  another  king/ 
whom  I should  be  proud  to  serve,  had  I not  already  so 
good  a master ; ” and  raising  his  glass,  Monsieur  de  La- 
peyrouse  bowed  humbly  to  the  Comte  de  Haga. 

“ This  health  that  you  propose,”  said  Madame  Dubarry, 
who  sat  at  the  marshals  left  hand,  “ we  are  all  ready  to 
drink ; but  the  oldest  of  us  should  take  the  lead  as  in 
parliament.” 

“ Is  it  to  you  that  this  remark  applies  or  to  me,  Tav- 
erney  ? ” said  the  marshal,  laughing. 

“ I do  not  believe  — ” said  a new  speaker,  sitting  oppo- 
site the  marshal. 

“ What  is  it  that  you  do  not  believe,  Monsieur  de  Cagli- 
ostro  1 ” asked  the  Comte  de  Haga,  fixing  his  piercing  look 
on  the  speaker. 

“ I do  not  believe,  Monsieur  le  Comte,”  said  Cagliostro, 
bowing,  “ that  Monsieur  de  .Richelieu  is  the  senior  of  our 
party.” 

“ Oh,  that  is  good,”  said  the  marshal ; “ apparently  it 
is  you,  Taverney.” 

“ Come,  now ; I am  eight  years  younger  than  you.  I 
was  horn  in  1704,”  returned  the  old  nobleman. 

“ How  rude,”  said  the  marshal,  “ to  expose  my  eighty- 
eight  years ! ” 

“ Really  ! Monsieur  le  Due  ; you  are  eighty-eight  years 
old  1 ” said  Monsieur  de  Condorcet. 

“ Oh,  mon  Dieu  / yes.  It  is  a calculation  easy  to  make, 
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and  therefore  unworthy  of  an  algebraist  like  you,  Marquis. 
I am  of  the  last  century,  — the  great  century,  as  we  call 
it.  My  date  is  1696.” 

“ Impossible  ! ” cried  De  Launay. 

“ Oh,  if  your  father  were  here,  he  would  not  say  impos- 
sible, — he  who  when  governor  of  the  Bastille  had  me 
for  a lodger  in  1714.” 

“The  senior  in  age,  here,  however,”  said  Monsieur  de 
Favras,  “ is  the  wine  which  the  Comte  de  Haga  is  at  this 
moment  pouring  into  his  glass.” 

“You  are  right,  Monsieur  de  Favras;  this  wine  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  To  the  wine  then  belongs 
the  honor  of  proposing  the  health  of  the  king.” 

“ One  moment,  gentlemen,”  said  Cagliostro,  raising  his 
eyes,  beaming  with  intelligence  and  vivacity ; “ I claim 
the  precedence.” 

“You  claim  precedence  over  the  Tokay!”  exclaimed 
all  the  guests  in  chorus. 

“Assuredly,”  returned  Cagliostro,  calmly;  “since  it 
was  I who  bottled  it.” 

“ You?” 

“Yes,  I;  on  the  day  of  the  victory  won  by  Montecu- 
culli  over  the  Turks  in  1664.” 

A burst  of  laughter  followed  these  words,  which  Cagli- 
ostro had  pronounced  with  quiet  gravity. 

“ By  this  calculation,  you  would  be  something  like  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  old,”  said  Madame  Dubarry ; 
“ for  you  must  have  been  at  least  ten  years  old  when  you 
bottled  the  wine.” 

“ I was  more  than  ten  when  I performed  that  operation, 
Madame  ; as  on  the  following  day  I had  the  honor  of  being 
deputed  by  his  Majesty  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  congrat- 
ulate Montecuculli,  who  by  the  victory  of  Saint  Gothard 
had  avenged  the  day  at  Especk  in  Sclavonia,  — a day  on 
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which  the  infidels  treated  the  imperialists  so  roughly,  who 
were  my  friends  and  companions  in  arms  in  1536.” 

“ Oh,”  said  the  Comte  de  Haga,  as  coldly  as  Cagliostro 
himself,  “ you  must  have  been  at  least  ten  years  old  when 
you  were  at  that  memorable  battle.” 

“ A terrible  defeat,  Monsieur  le  Comte,”  returned  Cagli- 
ostro, bowing. 

“Less  terrible  than  Cressy,  however,”  said  Condorcet, 
smiling. 

“ True,  Monsieur,  for  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  it  was  not 
only  an  army,  but  all  France,  that  was  beaten.  But  then 
this  defeat  was  scarcely  a fair  victory  to  the  English ; for 
King  Edward  had  cannon,  a circumstance  of  which  Phi- 
lippe de  Valois  was  ignorant,  or  rather  which  he  would 
not  believe,  although  I warned  him  that  I had  with  my 
own  eyes  seen  four  pieces  of  artillery,  which  Edward  had 
bought  from  the  Venetians.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Madame  Dubarry,  “ you  knew  Philippe  de 
Valois  ! ” 

“ Madame,  I had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  five  noble- 
men who  escorted  him  off  the  field  of  battle,”  replied  Cag- 
liostro ; “ I came  to  France  with  the  poor  old  king  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  blind,  and  who  threw  away  his  life 
when  he  heard  that  the  battle  was  lost.” 

“ Ah,  Monsieur,”  said  Monsieur  de  Lapeyrouse,  “ how 
much  I regret  that  instead  of  the  battle  of  Cressy,  it  was 
not  that  of  Actium  at  which  you  assisted.” 

“Why  so,  Monsieur  1” 

u Oh,  because  you  might  have  given  me  some  nautical 
details,  which,  in  spite  of  Plutarch’s  fine  narration,  have 
ever  been  obscure  to  me.” 

“Which,  Monsieur!  I should  be  happy  to  be  of  service 
to  you.” 

“ You  were  there,  then ! n 
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“No,  Monsieur;  I was  then  in  Egypt.  I had  been 
employed  by  Queen  Cleopatra  to  restore  the  library  at 
Alexandria,  — an  office  for  which  I was  better  qualified 
than  any  one  else,  from  having  personally  known  the  best 
authors  of  antiquity.” 

“And  you  have  seen  Queen  Cleopatra,  Monsieur  de 
Cagliostro  1 ” said  Madame  Dubarry. 

“ As  I now  see  you,  Madame.” 

“Was  she  as  pretty  as  they  say  1 n 

“ Madame,  you  know  beauty  is  only  comparative ; a 
charming  queen  in  Egypt,  in  Paris  she  would  have  been 
only  a pretty  grisette.” 

“Say  no  harm  of  grisettes,  Monsieur  le  Comte.” 

“ God  forbid  ! ” 

“ Then  Cleopatra  was  — ” 

“ Little,  slender,  lively,  and  intelligent ; with  large 
almond-shaped  eyes,  a Grecian  nose,  teeth  like  pearls,  and 
a hand  like  your  own,  Madame,  — a fit  hand  to  hold  a 
sceptre.  See,  here  is  a diamond  which  she  gave  me,  and 
which  she  had  from  her  brother  Ptolemy ; she  wore  it  on 
her  thumb.” 

“ On  her  thumb  ? ” cried  Madame  Dubarry. 

“ Yes.  It  was  an  Egyptian  fashion,  and  I,  you  see,  can 
hardly  put  it  on  my  little  finger ; ” and  taking  off  the 
ring,  he  handed  it  to  Madame  Dubarry. 

It  was  a magnificent  diamond  of  such  fine  water,  and  so 
beautifully  cut,  as  to  be  worth  thirty  thousand  or  forty 
thousand  francs. 

The  diamond  was  passed  round  the  table  and  returned 
to  Cagliostro,  who,  putting  it  quietly  on  his  finger  again, 
said,  “ Ah,  I see  well  you  are  all  incredulous ; this  fatal 
incredulity  I have  had  to  contend  against  all  my  life. 
Philippe  de  Valois  would  not  listen  to  me  when  I told 
him  to  leave  open  a retreat  to  Edward ; Cleopatra  would 
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not  believe  me  when  I warned  her  that  Antony  would  be 
beaten ; the  Trojans  would  not  credit  me  when  I said  to 
them,  with  reference  to  the  wooden  horse,  * Cassandra  is 
inspired  ; listen  to  Cassandra/  ” 

“ Oh,  but  this  is  marvellous  ! ” said  Madame  Dubarry, 
shaking  with  laughter ; “ I have  never  met  a man  at  once 
so  serious  and  so  diverting.” 

“ I assure  you,”  replied  Cagliostro,  bowing,  “ that 
Jonathan  was  much  more  so.  Oh,  he  was  a charming 
companion ; until  he  was  killed  by  Saul  he  nearly  drove 
me  crazy  with  laughing.” 

“ Do  you  know,  Count,”  said  the  Due  de  Bichelieu,  “ if 
you  go  on  in  this  way  you  will  drive  poor  Taverney  crazy ; 
he  is  so  afraid  of  death  that  he  is  staring  at  you  with  all 
his  eyes,  thinking  you  to  be  immortal.  Come,  frankly, 
are  you  immortal,  — yes,  or  no]  ” 

“ Immortal  ] ” 

“ Immortal.” 

“ I cannot  say,  but  one  thing  I can  affirm  — ” 

“ What  ] ” cried  Taverney,  who  was  the  most  eager 
listener. 

“ That  I have  seen  all  the  people  and  events  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  to  you,” 

“ You  have  known  Montecuculli  ] ” 

“ As  well  as  I know  you,  Monsieur  de  Favras ; and,  in- 
deed, much  better ; for  this  is  but  the  second  or  third  time 
I have  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you,  while  I lived  nearly  a 
year  under  the  same  tent  with  the  skilful  strategist  of 
whom  you  speak.” 

“ You  knew  Philippe  de  Valois]” 

“As  I have  already  had  the  honor  of  telling  you, 
Monsieur  de  Condorcet ; but  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  I 
left  France  and  returned  to  Bohemia.” 

“ And  Cleopatra  ] ” 
vol.  i.  — a 
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“ Yes,  Madame  la  Comtesse ; Cleopatra,  I can  tell  you. 
had  eyes  as  black  as  yours,  and  shoulders  almost  as 
beautiful.” 

“ But  what  do  you  know  of  my  shoulders?” 

“ They  are  like  what  Cassandra’s  once  were  ; and  there 
is  still  a further  resemblance,  — she  had  like  you,  or 
rather  you  have  like  her,  a little  black  spot  on  your  left 
side,  just  above  the  sixth  rib.” 

“ Oh,  Count,  now  you  really  are  a sorcerer.” 

“No,  no,”  cried  the  marshal,  laughing ; “it  was  I who 
told  him.” 

“ And  pray  how  do  you  know  1 ” 

The  marshal  bit  his  lips,  and  replied,  “ Oh,  it  is  a family 
secret.” 

“ Well,  really,  Marshal,”  said  the  countess,  “one  should 
put  on  a double  coat  of  rouge  before  visiting  you ; ” and 
turning  again  to  Cagliostro,  “ then,  Monsieur,  you  have 
the  art  of  renewing  your  youth ; for  although  you  say  you 
are  three  or  four  thousand  years  old  you  scarcely  look 
forty.” 

“Yes,  Madame,  I do  possess  that  secret.” 

“ Oh,  then,  Monsieur,  impart  it  to  me.” 

“ To  you,  Madame  ? It  is  useless,  — your  youth  is 
already  renewed ; your  age  is  only  what  it  appears  to  be, 
and  you  do  not  look  thirty.” 

“Ah!  you  flatter.” 

“ No,  Madame,  I speak  only  the  truth,  but  it  is  easily 
explained  ; you  have  already  tried  my  receipt.” 

“ How  so  ? ” 

“You  have  taken  my  elixir.” 

“I?” 

“ You,  Countess.  Oh,  you  cannot  have  forgotten  it.  Do 
you  not  remember  a certain  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Claude, 
and  coming  there  on  some  business  respecting  Monsieur  de 
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Sartines  ? You  remember  rendering  a service  to  one  of  my 
friends,  called  Joseph  Balsamo  ; and  that  this  Joseph  Bal- 
samo  gave  you  a bottle  of  elixir,  recommending  you  to 
take  three  drops  every  morning  ? Do  you  not  remember 
having  done  this  regularly  until  the  last  year,  when  the 
bottle  became  exhausted  ? If  you  do  not  remember  all 
this,  Countess,  it  is  more  than  forgetfulness,  — it  is 
ingratitude.’ * 

“ Oh  i Monsieur  de  Cagliostro,  you  are  telling  me 
things  — ” 

“ Which  were  only  known  to  yourself,  I am  aware  ; but 
what  would  be  the  use  of  being  a sorcerer  if  one  did  not 
know  one’s  neighbor’s  secrets  ? ” 

“ Then,  Joseph  Balsamo  has,  like  you,  the  secret  of  this 
famous  elixir1?  ” 

“ No,  Madame  ; but  he  was  one  of  my  best  friends,  and 
I gave  him  three  or  four  bottles.” 

“ And  has  he  any  left  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I know  nothing  of  that ; for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  poor  Balsamo  has  disappeared.  I saw  him  for  the 
last  time  in  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio ; he  was 
setting  off  on  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
since  then  I have  heard  that  he  is  dead.” 

“ Come,  come,  Count,”  said  the  marshal,  “ a truce  to 
compliments,  for  pity’s  sake!  The  secret,  Count,  the 
secret ! ” 

“ Are  you  speaking  seriously,  Monsieur  ? ” asked  the 
Comte  de  Haga. 

“ Very  seriously,  Sire, — I beg  pardon  ; I mean  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,”  and  Cagliostro  bowed  in  such  a way  as  to 
indicate  that  his  error  was  a voluntary  one. 

“ Then,”  said  the  marshal,  “ Madame  Dubarry  is  not  old 
enough  to  be  made  young  again  ? ” 

u No,  on  my  conscience.” 
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“ Well,  then,  I will  give  you  another  subject.  Here  is 
my  friend  Taverney,  — what  do  you  say  to  him  1 Does 
he  not  look  like  a contemporary  of  Pontius  Pilate  1 But 
perhaps  he,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  old.” 

Cagliostro  looked  at  the  baron.  “ No,”  said  he. 

“ Ah,,  my  dear  Count,”  exclaimed  Richelieu  ; “ if  you 
will  renew  his  youth,  I will  proclaim  you  a pupil  of 
Medea.” 

“ You  wish  it  h ” asked  Cagliostro,  of  the  host,  and  look- 
ing round  at  the  same  time  on  all  assembled. 

All  present  signified  their  assent. 

“ And  you  also,  Monsieur  de  Taverney  ? ” 

“ I more  than  any  one,  morbleu  /”  said  the  baron. 

“ Well,  it  is  easy,”  said  Cagliostro  ; and  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a small  bottle,  and  poured  into  a glass  a few 
drops  of  the  liquid  it  contained.  Then  mixing  these 
drops  with  half  a glass  of  iced-champagne,  he  passed  it  to 
the  baron.  All  eyes  followed  his  movements  eagerly. 

The  baron  took  the  glass,  but  as  he  was  about  to  drink 
he  hesitated.  Every  one,  on  observing  his  hesitation,  began 
to  laugh,  — so  noisily  that  Cagliostro  became  impatient,  and 
said,  “ Make  haste,  Baron,  or  you  will  waste  a cordial  of 
which  each  drop  is  worth  a hundred  louis  d’or.” 

“ The  devil ! ” cried  Richelieu,  trying  to  jest ; “ that  is 
even  better  than  Tokay.” 

“ I must,  then,  drink  1 ” said  the  baron,  almost  trembling. 

“ Or  pass  the  glass  to  another,  Monsieur,  that  some  one 
at  least  may  profit  by  the  elixir.” 

“ Pass  it  to  me,”  said  Richelieu,  holding  out  his  hand. 

The  baron  raised  the  glass,  and  decided  doubtless  by  the 
delicious  smell  and  the  beautiful  rose  color  which  those 
few  drops  had  given  to  the  champagne,  he  swallowed  the 
magic  cordial.  In  an  instant  a kind  of  shiver  ran  through 
him ; he  seemed  to  feel  all  the  old  and  sluggish  blood 
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stagnant  in  his  veins  flowing  toward  the  surface  of  his 
body ; his  wrinkled  skin  became  smooth ; his  eyes,  half- 
covered  by  their  lids,  opened  without  his  will ; the  pupils 
became  larger  and  brighter ; the  trembling  of  his  hands 
was  arrested ; his  voice  strengthened ; and  his  limbs 
recovered  their  former  youthful  elasticity.  In  fact  it 
seemed  as  if  the  liquid  in  its  descent  had  regenerated  his 
whole  body. 

A cry  of  surprise,  stupefaction,  and  admiration  rang 
through  the  room.  Taverney,  who  had  been  slowly  chew- 
ing with  his  gums,  began  to  feel  famished;  he  seized  a 
plate,  knife,  and  fork,  and  helped  himself  largely  to  a 
ragoAt,  and  then  demolished  a partridge,  bones  and  all, 
calling  out  that  his  teeth  were  coming  back  to  him.  He 
ate,  laughed,  and  cried  for  joy  for  about  half  an  hour, 
while  the  others  remained  gazing  at  him  in  stupefied  won- 
der ; then  little  by  little  he  failed  again,  like  a lamp 
whose  oil  is  burning  out.  First,  his  forehead,  from  which 
the  wrinkles  bad  disappeared,  became  wrinkled  anew;  his 
eyes  were  veiled  and  darkened ; he  lost  his  sense  of  taste ; 
his  back  was  bent  again  ; his  appetite  departed ; his  knees 
began  again  to  tremble. 

“ Oh ! ” he  groaned,  “ once  more,  adieu  to  my  youth ! ” 
and  he  gave  utterance  to  a deep  sigh,  while  two  tears 
rolled  over  his  cheeks. 

Instinctively,  at  this  mournful  spectacle  of  the  old  man 
first  made  young  again,  and  then,  by  contrast,  seeming  to 
become  yet  older  than  before,  the  sigh  breathed  by  the 
old  man  was  echoed  around  the  table. 

“ It  is  easy  to  explain,  gentlemen,”  said  Cagliostro ; “ I 
gave  the  baron  but  thirty-five  drops  of  the  elixir,  and  he 
became  young  for  only  thirty-five  minutes.” 

“ Oh,  more,  more,  Count ! ” cried  the  old  man, 
eagerly. 
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“ No,  Monsieur ; for  perhaps  the  second  trial  would  kill 
you.” 

Of  all  the  guests,  Madame  Dubarry,  who  had  already 
tested  the  virtue  of  the  elixir,  seemed  most  deeply  inter- 
ested while  old  Taverney’s  youth  seemed  thus  to  renew 
itself.  As  by  degrees  youth  and  life  flowed  through  the 
arteries  of  the  old  man,  the  eyes  of  the  countess  eagerly 
followed  the  changes  in  his  appearance.  She  laughed  and 
applauded,  and  appeared  regenerated  simply  by  watching 
him. 

When  the  success  of  the  elixir  was  at  its  height  the 
countess  was  about  to  seize  the  hand  of  Cagliostro,  for  the 
purpose  of  snatching  from  him  the  precious  bottle.  But 
at  the  moment  when  Taverney  became  old  again,  so  much 
more  suddenly  than  he  had  become  young,  “ Alas ! I see 
plainly,”  said  she,  sorrowfully,  “ all  is  vanity  and  decep- 
tion ; the  effect  of  this  marvellous  secret  lasts  thirty-five 
minutes.” 

“ That  is  to  say,”  said  the  Comte  de  Haga,  “ in  order  to 
resume  your  youth  for  two  years,  you  would  have  to 
drink  a river.” 

Every  one  laughed. 

“ No,”  said  Condorcet,  “ the  calculation  is  simple ; as 
thirty-five  drops  last  thirty-five  minutes,  it  would  require 
only  a mere  nothing  of  three  million  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  thousand  drops  for  one  year’s  youth.” 

“ An  inundation,”  said  Lapeyrouse. 

‘‘However,  Monsieur,”  continued  Madame  Dubarry, 
“ according  to  you,  I have  not  needed  so  much ; as  a small 
bottle  of  about  four  times  the  size  of  that  you  hold,  given 
me  by  your  friend  Joseph  Balsamo,  has  been  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  march  of  time  for  ten  years.” 

“ Precisely,  Madame,  and  you  alone  approach  this 
mysterious  truth.  The  man  who  has  already  grown  old 
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needs  this  large  quantity  to  produce  an  immediate  and 
powerful  effect ; but  a woman  of  thirty  years,  like  you, 
Madame,  or  a man  of  forty  years,  — which  was  my  age 
when  I began  to  drink  this  elixir,  — still  full  of  life  and 
youth,  needs  but  ten  drops  at  each  period  of  decay  ; and 
with  these  ten  drops  may  eternally  continue  life  and 
youth  at  the  same  point  of  attractiveness  and  force.” 

“ What  do  you  call  the  periods  of  decay  ? ” asked  the 
Comte  de  Haga. 

“ The  natural  periods,  Monsieur  le  Comte.  In  a state 
of  nature  man’s  strength  increases  until  he  is  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  It  then  remains  stationary  until  forty  ; and 
from  that  time  forward  it  begins  to  diminish,  but  almost 
imperceptibly  until  fifty;  then  the  process  becomes 
quicker  and  quicker  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  our  state 
of  civilization,  when  the  body  is  weakened  by  excess, 
cares,  and  maladies,  increase  of  strength  is  arrested  at 
thirty  years ; the  failure  begins  at  thirty-five.  The  time, 
then,  to  take  Nature  is  when  she  is  stationary,  so  as  to 
combat  the  tendency  to  decay  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  begins  to  operate.  He,  who,  possessing  as  I do  the 
secret  of  this  elixir,  knows  how  to  seize  the  happy 
moment,  will  live  as  I live,  — always  young,  or  at  least 
always  young  enough  for  what  he  has  to  do  in  the 
world.” 

“ Oh,  Monsieur  Cagliostro  ! ” cried  the  countess,  “ why, 
if  you  could  choose  your  own  age,  did  you  not  stop  at 
twenty  years  instead  of  at  forty  1 ” 

“Because,  Madame,”  said  Cagliostro,  smiling,  “it  suit-, 
me  better  to  be  a man  forty  years  old,  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, than  a raw  youth  of  twenty.” 

“ Oh  1 ” said  the  countess. 

“ Doubtless,  Madame,”  continued  Cagliostro,  “ at  twenty 
years  of  age  one  pleases  women  of  thirty  years  ; at 
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forty  years  we  govern  women  of  twenty  and  men  of 
sixty.” 

“ I yield,  Monsieur,”  said  the  countess,  “ for  you  are  a 
living  proof  of  the  truth  of  your  own  words.” 

“ Then  I,”  said  Taverney,  piteously,  “ am  condemned ; 
it  is  too.  late  for  me ! ” 

“Monsieur  de  Richelieu  has  been  more  skilful  than 
you,”  said  Lapeyrouse,  naively,  with  the  frankness  of  a 
sailor ; “ and  I have  always  heard  that  he  had  a certain 
receipt  — ” 

“ It  is  a report  that  the  women  have  spread,”  laughed 
the  Comte  de  Haga. 

“ Is  that  a reason  for  disbelieving  it,  Count  1 ” asked 
Madame  Dubarry. 

The  old  marshal  colored,  — a rare  thing  for  him,  — but 
replied,  “ Do  you  wish,  gentlemen,  to  have  my  receipt  1 ” 

“ Oh,  by  all  means  ! ” 

“ Well,  then,  it  is  simply  to  take  care  of  yourself.” 

“ Oh,  oh  ! ” cried  all. 

“ I would  contest  the  receipt,”  continued  the  countess, 
“ if  I had  not  seen  the  effect  of  that  of  Monsieur  de  Cagli- 
ostro.  So  be  on  your  guard,  Monsieur  the  Sorcerer ; I am 
not  yet  through  with  my  questions.” 

“ Well,  Madame.” 

“You  said  that  when  you  used  your  elixir  of  life  for 
the  first  time,  you  were  forty  years  old  1 ” 

“Yes,  Madame.” 

“ And  that  since  that  time,  that  is,  since  the  siege  of 
Troy  — ” 

“ A little  before,  Madame.” 

“ You  have  always  remained  forty  years  old  ? 99 

“You  see  me  now.” 

“ But,  then,  Monsieur,”  said  Condorcet,  “ you  prove  to 
us  more  than  your  theorem  requires.” 
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“ What  do  I prove  to  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ? ” 

“ You  prove,  not  only  the  perpetuation  of  youth,  but 
the  preservation  of  life;  for  if  since  the  siege  of  Troy 
you  have  been  always  forty  years  old,  you  have  never 
died.” 

“ True,  Marquis ; I humbly  admit  it.  I have  never 
died.” 

“Yet  you  are  not  invulnerable,  like  Achilles ; and  even 
Achilles  was  not  invulnerable,  for  Paris  killed  him  by 
wounding  his  heel  with  an  arrow.” 

“ No,  I am  not  invulnerable,  and  that  is  my  great  re- 
gret,” said  Cagliostro,, 

" Then,  Monsieur,  you  may  be  killed ; you  may  die  a 
violent  death  ? ” 

“Alas!  yes.” 

“ How,  then,  have  you  escaped  all  accidents  for  three 
thousand  five  hundred  years  1 ” 

“ It  is  chance,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ; but  will  you  follow 
my  reasoning  1 ” 

“ Yes,  yes  ! ” cried  all,  with  eagerness  ; and  with  these 
expressions  of  unusual  interest,  every  one  leaned  on  the 
table  and  prepared  to  listen. 

Cagliostro  continued  : “ What  is  the  first  requisite  to 
life  1 ” he  asked,  spreading  out  his  white  and  beautiful 
hands,  covered  with  rings,  among  which  Cleopatra’s  shone 
conspicuously.  “ Is  it  not  health  1 ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And  the  way  to  preserve  health  is  — ” 

“ Proper  diet,”  said  the  Comte  de  Haga. 

“ You  are  right,  Monsieur  le  Comte.  It  is  proper  diet 
that  produces  good  health.  Well,  then,  why  should  not 
these  drops  of  my  elixir  constitute  the  best  possible 
diet  1 ” 

“ Who  knows  that  1 99 
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“You,  Count.” 

“ Yes,  without  doubt ; but  — ” 

“ But  no  others,”  said  Madame  Dubarry. 

“ That,  Madame,  is  a question  which  we  will  not  dis- 
cuss now.  Well,  then,  I have  always  followed  the  regi- 
men of  my  drops ; and  since  they  fulfil  the  dream  of  men 
of  all  times,  since  they  are  that  which  the  ancients 
searched  for  under  the  name  of  the  ‘ Water  of  Youth,’ 
and  which  the  moderns  have  sought  to  discover  under  the 
name  of  the  ‘ Elixir  of  Life,’  I have  constantly  preserved 
my  youth,  and  consequently  my  health,  and  consequently 
my  life.  That  is  clear  enough.” 

“ But  all  things  get  worn  out,  Count,  — the  most  excel- 
lent body  as  well  as  everything  else.” 

“ That  of  Paris,  like  that  of  Vulcan,”  said  the  countess. 
“ You  knew  Paris,  doubtless,  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro  1 ” 

“ Perfectly,  Madame ; he  was  a fine  young  man,  but 
really  did  not  deserve  all  that  Homer  said  of  him,  and 
that  women  think  of  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  red 
hair.” 

“ Red  hair  1 Horrible  ! ” 

“ Unluckily,  Madame,  Helen  was  not  of  your  opinion. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  elixir.” 

“Yes,  yes  ! ” all  exclaimed. 

“You  say,  Monsieur  de  Taverney,  that  all  things  get 
worn  out ; but  you  also  know  that  everything  recovers 
again,  is  regenerated,  or  replaced,  whichever  you  please  to 
call  it.  The  famous  knife  of  Saint  Hubert,  which  so  often 
changed  both  blade  and  handle,  is  an  example ; for  through 
every  change  it  still  remained  the  knife  of  Saint  Hubert. 
The  wine  which  the  monks  of  Heidelberg  preserve  so  care- 
fully in  their  cellars  still  remains  the  same  wine,  although 
each  year  they  pour  into  it  a fresh  supply.  Therefore, 
this  wine  always  remains  clear,  bright,  and  delicious } 
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while  the  wine  which  Opimus  and  I hid  in  the  earthen 
jars  was,  when  I tried  it  a hundred  years  after,  only  a 
thick  mud,  which  might,  indeed,  have  been  eaten,  but  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  drunk.  Well,  I follow  the 
example  of  the  monks  of  Heidelberg,  and  preserve  my 
body  by  introducing  into  it  every  year  new  elements, 
which  regenerate  the  old.  Every  morning  a new  and 
fresh  atom  replaces  in  my  blood,  my  flesh,  and  my  bones, 
a worn-out,  inert  molecule.  I stay  that  ruin  which  most 
men  allow  insensibly  to  invade  their  whole  being,  and  I 
force  into  action  all  those  powers  which  God  has  given  to 
the  human  constitution  as  a defence  against  destruction,  — 
powers  which  commonly  are  misdirected,  or  abandoned  to 
the  paralysis  of  inactivity  ; those  powers  I have  compelled 
to  continuous  labor,  which  has  facilitated,  has  caused  even, 
the  introduction  of  a stimulant  always  new.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  assiduous  study  of  life,  my  thought,  my 
movements,  my  nerves,  my  heart,  my  soul,  have  never 
failed  in  their  operation : and  as  all  things  are  bound  to- 
gether in  this  world,  — as  those  succeed  best  in  anything 
who  are  always  doing  that  thing,  — I have  naturally  be- 
come more  skilful  than  any  one  else  by  avoiding  the  dan- 
gers of  an  existence  of  three  thousand  years ; and  that 
because  I have  succeeded  in  acquiring  from  everything 
such  an  experience  that  I foresee  misfortunes,  — I feel  the 
dangers  of  any  situation,  be  it  what  it  may.  Thus,  you 
would  not  get  me  to  enter  a house  which  is  in  danger  of 
falling.  Oh,  no ! I have  seen  too  many  houses  not  to 
tell  at  a glance  the  safe  from  the  unsafe.  You  would  not 
see  me  go  out  hunting  with  a man  who  managed  his  gun 
badly.  From  Cephalus,  who  killed  his  wife  Procris,  down 
to  the  regent  who  shot  the  prince  in  the  eye,  I have  seen 
too  many  unskilful  people.  You  could  not  make  me  ac- 
cept, in  battle,  the  post  which  many  a man  would  take 
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without  thinking,  because  I should  have  calculated  in  a 
moment  all  the  chances  of  danger  at  that  point.  You 
will  tell  me  that  one  cannot  foresee  a stray  bullet ; hut 
the  man  who  has  escaped  a million  gunshots  is  inexcusa- 
ble if  he  allows  himself  to  he  killed  by  a stray  bullet. 
Ah,  you  look  incredulous  ! hut  am  I not  a living  proof  ? 
I do  not  tell  you  that  I am  immortal,  only  that  I know 
better  than  others  how  to  avoid  danger.  For  instance,  I 
would  not  remain  here  now  alone  with  Monsieur  de  Lau- 
nay,  who  is  thinking  that  if  he  had  me  in  the  Bastille 
he  would  put  my  immortality  to  the  test  of  starvation. 
Neither  would  I remain  with  Monsieur  de  Condorcet ; for 
he  is  thinking  that  he  might  just  empty  into  my  glass  the 
contents  of  that  ring  which  he  wears  on  his  left  hand, 
and  which  is  full  of  poison,  — not  with  any  evil  intent, 
hut  only  as  a scientific  experiment,  to  see  if  I should 
die.” 

The  two  people  named  made  a movement. 

“ Confess,  Monsieur  de  Launay  ! We  are  not  in  a court 
of  justice ; besides,  thoughts  are  not  punished.  Did  you 
not  think  what  I said  ? And  you,  Monsieur  de  Condorcet, 
would  you  not  have  liked  to  let  me  taste  the  poison  in  your 
ring,  in  the  name  of  your  beloved  mistress,  science  1 ” 

“ Indeed,”  said  Monsieur  de  Launay,  laughing  and  blush- 
ing, “ I confess  you  are  right ; it  was  folly,  but  that  folly 
did  pass  through  my  mind  at  the  very  moment  when  you 
accused  me.” 

“ And  I,”  said  Monsieur  de  Condorcet,  “ will  not  be  less 
candid ; I did  think  that  if  you  tasted  the  contents  of  my 
ring,  I would  not  give  a farthing  for  your  immortality.” 

A cry  of  admiration  burst  from  the  rest  of  the  party ; 
these  avowals  confirming  not  the  immortality,  hut  the  pen- 
etration of  the  Comte  de  Cagliostro. 

“You  see,”  said  Cagliostro,  quietly,  “that  I divined 
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these  dangers ; well,  it  is  the  same  with  other  things. 
The  experience  of  a long  life  reveals  to  me,  at  a glance,  the 
past  and  the  future  of  those  whom  I meet.  My  infalli- 
bility on  this  point  is  such  that  it  extends  even  to  animals 
and  inanimate  objects.  If  I get  into  a carriage,  I can  tell 
from  the  look  of  the  horses  that  they  are  likely  to  run 
away ; and  from  that  of  the  coachman  that  he  will  over- 
turn me.  If  I go  on  board  ship,  I can  see  that  the  captain 
is  ignorant  or  obstinate,  and  consequently  cannot,  or  will 
not,  navigate  his  vessel  skilfully.  Thereupon  I avoid  the 
coachman  and  the  captain,  and  leave  those  horses  or  that 
ship.  I do  not  deny  chance,  I only  lessen  it,  and  instead 
of  incurring  a hundred  chances,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
I prevent  ninety-nine  of  them,  and  endeavor  to  guard 
against  the  hundredth.  This  is  the  advantage  of  having 
lived  three  thousand  years/7 

“ Then,”  said  Lapeyrouse,  laughing,  amid  the  wonder 
and  enthusiasm  created  by  Cagliostro’s  words,  “ my  dear 
prophet,  you  should  come  with  me  when  I embark  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  world ; you  would  render  me  a signal 
service.” 

Cagliostro  did  not  reply. 

“ Monsieur  de  Richelieu,”  continued  Lapeyrouse,  “since 
the  Comte  de  Cagliostro,  — and  I understand  that,  — does 
not  wish  to  leave  so  good  company,  you  must  permit  me 
to  go  without  him.  Excuse  me,  Comte  de  Haga,  and  you, 
Madame,  but  it  is  seven  o’clock,  and  I have  promised  his 
Majesty  to  start  at  a quarter  past.  But  since  Comte  de 
Cagliostro  will  not  be  tempted  to  come  with  me  and  see 
my  ships,  perhaps  he  can  tell  me  what  will  happen  to  me 
between  Versailles  and  Brest.  From  Brest  to  the  Pole,  I 
ask  nothing,  — that  is  my  own  business.  But,  pardieu  ! 
he  ought  to  give  me  an  opinion  on  what  may  happen  on 
the  way  to  Brest.” 
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Cagliostro  looked  at  Lapeyrouse  with  such  a melancholy 
air,  so  full  both  of  pity  and  kindness,  that  the  others  were 
struck  by  it.  The  navigator  himself,  however,  did  not 
remark  it.  He  took  leave  of  the  company ; his  valet 
threw  over  his  shoulders  a large  fur  riding-coat,  and 
Madame  Dubarry  slipped  into  his  pocket  some  of  those 
exquisite  cordials  which  are  so  pleasing  to  the  traveller, 
but  which  he  rarely  thinks  of  providing  for  himself,  and 
which  recall  to  him  his  absent  friends  during  the  long 
nights  of  a journey  under  wintry  skies. 

Lapeyrouse,  still  full  of  gayety,  bowed  respectfully  to 
the  Comte  de  Haga,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  old 
marshal. 

“ Adieu,  dear  Lapeyrouse,”  said  the  latter. 

“No,  Monsieur  le  Due,  au  revoir,”  replied  Lapeyrouse. 
“ One  would  think  I was  departing  for  eternity  ; now  I 
have  but  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  — five  or  six  years* 
absence  only ; it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  say  * adieu  * for 
that.** 

“Five  or  six  years,**  said  the  marshal;  “you  might 
almost  as  well  say  five  or  six  centuries  ; days  are  years  at 
my  age,  — therefore  I say  adieu.” 

“Bah ! ask  the  sorcerer,’*  returned  Lapeyrouse,  still 
laughing,  “ he  will  promise  you  twenty  years  more  life. 
Will  you  not,  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro  ? Oh,  Count,  why 
did  I not  hear  sooner  of  those  precious  drops  of  yours  1 
Whatever  the  price,  I should  have  shipped  a tun  of  them 
on  the  * Astrolabe.*  Madame,  another  kiss  of  that  beauti- 
ful hand;  I shall  certainly  not  see  such  another  till  I 
return ; au  revoir,”  and  he  left  the  room. 

Cagliostro  still  preserved  the  same  mournful  silence. 
They  heard  the  steps  of  the  captain  as  he  left  the  house, 
his  gay  voice  in  the  court-yard,  and  his  farewells  to  the 
persons  assembled  there  to  see  him  depart.  Then  the 
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horses  shook  their  heads  covered  with  hells,  the  door  of 
the  carriage  shut  with  some  noise,  and  the  wheels  were 
heard  rolling  along  the  street. 

Lapeyrouse  had  started  on  that  voyage  from  which  he 
was  destined  never  to  return. 

♦When  the  last  sound  had  died  away  all  eyes  were 
directed,  as  if  controlled  by  a superior  power,  toward 
Cagliostro.  At  that  moment  there  was  a pythonic  illumi- 
nation in  his  face  which  startled  all  the  company.  A 
strange  silence  lasted  some  moments.  The  Comte  de  Haga 
was  the  first  to  speak.  “ And  why,”  said  he,  “ did  you 
not  reply  to  him,  Monsieur  ? ” 

Cagliostro  started,  as  if  the  question  had  roused  him  from 
a revery.  “Because,”  said  he,  “ I must  either  have  told  a 
falsehood  or  a sad  truth.” 

“ How  so  f ” 

“ I must  have  said  to  him,  Monsieur  de  Lapeyrouse,  the 
duke  is  right  in  saying  to  you  ‘ adieu  * and  not  ‘ au 
re  voir.’  ” 

“ Eh ! hut,”  said  Richelieu,  turning  pale,  “ what  the 
devil,  Monsieur  Cagliostro,  are  you  saying,  then,  about 
Lapeyrouse  % ” 

“ Oh,  reassure  yourself,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,”  replied 
Cagliostro,  quickly,  “it  is  not  as  regards  you  that  the  pre- 
diction is  ominous.” 

“ What ! ” cried  Madame  Dubarry,  “ is  poor  Lapeyrouse, 
who  has  just  kissed  my  hand  — ” 

“ Not  only,  Madame,  will  never  kiss  it  again,  but  he 
will  never  again  see  those  he  has  just  left,”  said  Cagliostro, 
looking  attentively  at  his  glass  full  of  water,  which,  from 
the  position  in  which  it  was  placed,  exhibited  a luminous 
surface  of  an  opal  tint,  crossed  by  the  shadows  of  surround- 
ing objects. 

A cry  of  astonishment  burst  from  all.  The  interest  of 
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the  conversation  deepened  every  moment,  and  it  might 
have  been  thought,  from  the  solemn  and  anxious  air  with 
which  all  regarded  Cagliostro,  that  they  were  awaiting  the 
infallible  predictions  of  an  ancient  oracle. 

In  the  midst  of  this  preoccupation,  Monsieur  de  Favras, 
representing  the  general  feeling,  rose,  made  a sign,  and  w&it 
on  tiptoe  to  listen  in  the  antechamber,  and  ascertain  whether 
any  of  the  servants  were  within  hearing.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  the  house  of  Monsieur  le  Marechal  de  Richelieu  was 
well  regulated,  and  Monsieur  de  Favras  found  in  the  ante- 
chamber only  an  old  intendant,  who,  implacable  as  a sen- 
tinel at  an  exposed  post,  defended  the  approaches  to  the 
dining-room  at  the  solemn  hour  of  dessert.  He  therefore 
returned  to  his  seat,  making  a sign  to  the  guests  that  they 
were  alone. 

“ In  that  case,”  said  Madame  Dubarry,  replying  to  the 
assurance  of  Monsieur  de  Favras  as  if  it  had  been  ut- 
tered aloud,  “ tell  us  what  is  to  happen  to  that  poor 
Lapey  rouse.” 

Cagliostro  still  maintained  the  same  ominous  silence. 

“ Oh,  yes;  let  us  hear,”  cried  all  the  rest. 

“ Well,  then,  Monsieur  de  Lapeyrouse  intends,  as  you 
know,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  globe,  and  continue  the  re- 
searches of  poor  Captain  Cook,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  we  know,”  said  all  the  company,  by  signs, 
rather  than  in  words. 

“Everything  should  foretell  a happy  termination  to 
this  voyage ; Monsieur  de  Lapeyrouse  is  a good  seaman, 
and  his  route  has  been  most  skilfully  traced  by  the 
king.” 

“ Yes,”  interrupted  Comte  de  Haga,  “ the  king  of 
France  is  a clever  geographer;  is  he  not,  Monsieur  de 
Condorcet  ? ” 
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“ More  skilful  than  is  needful  for  a king,”  replied  the 
marquis.  “ Kings  ought  to  know  things  only  slightly ; 
then  they  will  let  themselves  be  guided  by  those  who 
know  them  thoroughly.” 

“ Is  this  a lesson,  Marquis  ? ” said  the  Comte  de  Haga, 
smiling. 

Condorcet  blushed.  “ Oh,  no,  Monsieur  le  Comte,”  said 
be ; “ only  a simple  reflection,  a general  truth.” 

“ Well,  he  has  set  out  t ” said  Madame  Dubarry,  anx- 
ious  to  bring  the  conversation  back  to  Lapeyrouse. 

“Yes,  he  has  set  out,”  replied  Cagliostro;  “but  don’t 
believe,  in  spite  of  his  haste,  that  he  will  soon  embark.  I 
foresee  much  time  lost  at  Brest.” 

“ That  would  be  a pity,”  said  Condorcet ; “ this  is  the 
proper  time  for  sailing ; it  is  even  now  rather  late,  — Feb- 
ruary or  March  would  have  been  better.” 

“ Oh,  do  not  grudge  him  these  two  or  three  months, 
Monsieur  de  Condorcet ; he  lives,  at  least,  during  that 
time,  — he  lives  and  hopes.” 

“ He  has  good  officers,  I suppose,”  said  Richelieu. 

“Yes,  he  who  commands  the  second  ship  is  a distin- 
guished officer.  I see  him  — young,  adventurous,  and  too 
brave,  unhappily.” 

“ Why  unhappily  1 ” 

“A  year  later  I look  for  him,  and  see  him  no  more,” 
said  Cagliostro,  anxiously  consulting  his  glass.  “ No  one 
here  is  related  to  Monsieur  de  Langle  1 ” 

“ No.” 

“ No  one  knows  him  1 ” 

“ No.” 

“Well,  death  will  begin  with  him ; I see  him  no  longer.” 
A murmur  of  affright  escaped  from  all  the  guests. 

“ But  he,  Lapeyrouse  1 ” cried  several  voices,  eagerly. 

“ He  sails,  he  lands,  he  re-embarks ; I see  one,  two 
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years  of  successful  navigatiou.  We  hear  news  of  him,1  and 
then  — ” 

“ Then  ? ” 

" Years  pass  — 99 

“ But  at  last '?  ” 

“ The  sea  is  vast,  the  heavens  are  clouded.  Here  and 
there  appear  unknown  lands,  and  figures  hideous  as  the 
monsters  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  They  watch  the 
ship,  which  in  a fog  is  drifting  among  the  rocks,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  currents.  At  last  the  tempest,  the  tempest 
more  hospitable  than  the  land,  and  then  — ominous  flames. 
Oh,  Lapeyrouse ! Lapeyrouse ! if  you  could  hear  me,  I 
would  cry  to  you.  You  set  out,  like  Columbus,  to  discover 
a world ; Lapeyrouse,  beware  of  unknown  isles.”  He 
ceased,  and  an  icy  shiver  ran  through  the  assembly. 

“ But  why  did  you  not  warn  him  1 ” asked  the  Comte 
de  Haga,  submitting  like  the  others  to  the  influence  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  who  moved  all  hearts  at  his  will. 

“ Yes,”  cried  Madame  Dubarry,  “ why  not  send  after 
him  and  bring  him  back  1 The  life  of  a man  like  Lapey- 
rouse is  surely  worth  the  journey  of  a courier,  my  dear 
Marshal.” 

The  marshal  understood,  and  rose  to  ring  the  bell. 
Cagliostro  extended  his  arm  to  stop  him.  The  marshal 
returned  to  his  chair. 

“ Alas  ! 99  said  Cagliostro,  “ all  advice  would  be  useless. 
The  man  who  can  foresee  destiny  cannot  change  it.  Mon- 
sieur de  Lapeyrouse  would  laugh  if  he  heard  my  words,  as 
the  son  of  Priam  laughed  when  Cassandra  prophesied  ; and 
see,  you  begin  to  laugh  yourself,  Monsieur  le  Comte  de 
Haga,  and  laughing  is  contagious,  — your  companions  are 

l The  officer  who  brought  the  last  news  received  from  Lapeyrouse 
was  Monsieur  de  Lesseps, — the  only  man  on  the  expedition  who  re- 
turned to  France. 
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catching  it.  Oh,  do  not  restrain  yourself,  Monsieur  de 
Favras ; I have  never  yet  found  a hearer  who  believed.” 
“ Oh,  we  believe,”  said  Madame  Dubarry  and  the  old 
Due  de  Richelieu. 

“ I believe,”  murmured  Taverney. 

“ I,  also,”  said  the  Comte  de  Haga,  politely. 

“Yes,”  replied  Cagliostro,  “you  believe,  because  it  con- 
cerns Lapeyrouse  ; but  if  I spoke  of  you,  you  would  not 
believe.” 

“ Oh  ! ” 

“ I am  sure  of  it.” 

“ I confess  that  what  would  have  made  me  believe,” 
returned  the  Comte  de  Haga,  “ would  have  been  that  you 
should  say  to  him,  ‘Beware  of  unknown  isles;’  then  he 
would,  at  least,  have  had  the  chance  of  avoiding  them.” 

“ I assure  you,  no,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ; and  if  he  had 
believed  me,  consider  the  horrible  effect  of  that  revelation. 
Then  in  presence  of  danger,  at  sight  of  those  unknown 
isles  which  were  to  be  fatal  to  him,  the  unhappy  man, 
believing  in  my  prediction,  would  have  felt  the  mysterious 
approach  of  death  without  being  able  to  flee  from  it.  And 
so  he  would  have  suffered  not  one  death  but  a thousand ; 
for  it  is  suffering  a thousand  deaths  to  wander  in  gloom 
with  despair  at  one’s  side.  That  hope  which  I should 
take  from  him  — think  of  it ! — is  the  last  consolation  to 
which  the  wretched  victim  still  clings  under  the  execu- 
tioner’s knife,  when  even  the  knife  has  touched  him,  when 
he  feels  its  sharp  edge,  when  his  blood  begins  to  flow. 
Life  is  extinguished  while  still  the  man  is  hoping.” 

“ That  is  true ! ” said  several  of  the  guests,  in  a sup- 
pressed whisper. 

“Yes,”  said  Condorcet ; “the  veil  which  hides  from  us 
our  future  is  the  only  real  good  which  God  has  vouchsafed 
to  man.” 
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“ Nevertheless,”  said  the  Comte  de  Haga,  “ did  a 
man  like  you  tell  me  to  shun  a certain  man,  or  a certain 
thing,  1 would  beware,  and  I would  thank  you  for  the 
counsel” 

Cagliostro  gently  shook  his  head,  with  a serious  smile. 

*'  1 mean  it,  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro, ” continued  the 
Comte'  de  Haga,  “ warn  me,  and  I will  thank  you.” 

“ You  wish  me  to  tell  you  what  I would  not  tell 
Lapey  rouse  1 ” 

“ Yes ; I wish  it.” 

Cagliostro  made  a movement  as  if  to  'begin,  and  then 
stopped,  and  said,  “ Oh  no.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  no  ! ” 

“ I beg  you.” 

Monsieur  de  Cagliostro  turned  away  his  head,  “ Never ! ” 
he  murmured. 

w Take  care,”  said  the  count,  smiling  ; “ you  are  making 
me  incredulous  ” 

“ Incredulity  is  better  than  misery.” 

‘‘Monsieur  de  Cagliostro,”  said  the  count,  gravely,  “you 
forget  one  thing.” 

“ And  what  is  that  1 ” asked  the  prophet,  respectfully. 

“ It  is  that  though  there  are  men  who  had  better  ra 
main  ignorant  of  their  destiny,  there  are  others  who  should 
know  it,  as  it  concerns  not  themselves  alone,  but  millions 
of  others.” 

“ I must  have  an  order,  then.  Without  an  order  I will 
do  nothing.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  'i  ” 

“ That  if  your  Majesty  commands,’'  said  Cagliostro,  in  a 
low  voice,  “ I will  obey.” 

“ I command  you  to  reveal  to  me  my  destiny,  Monsieur 
dc  Cagliostro,”  said  the  king,  with  an  air  at  once  courteous 
and  dignified. 

At  this  moment,  as  the  Comte  de  Haga  had  dropped  his 
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incognito  in  giving  that  order,  Monsieur  de  Kichelieu  ad- 
vanced toward  him,  and  humbly  saluting  the  prince,  said, 
“Thanks,  Sire,  for  the  honor  which  the  king  of  Sweden 
has  done  my  house ; will  your  Majesty  assume  the  place 
of  honor?  From  this  moment  it  belongs  to  you  alone.” 

“ Let  us  remain  as  we  are,  Marshal  ; I wish  to  hear 
what  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro  is  about  to  say.” 

“ One  does  not  speak  the  truth  to  kings,  Sire.” 

“ Bah ! I am  not  in  my  kingdom  ; take  your  place 
again,  Monsieur  le  Due.  Proceed,  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro, 
I beg.”. 

Cagliostro  looked  again  in  his  glass.  Globules  like 
those  seen  in  champagne  rose  from  the  bottom  to  the  sur- 
face. The  water  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  his  powerful 
gaze,  and  to  become  agitated  at  his  wilL  u Sire,”  said  he, 
“ tell  me  what  you  wish  to  know ; I am  ready  to  answer.” 
“ Tell  me  by  what  death  I shall  die.” 

“ By  a gunshot,  Sire.” 

The  eyes  of  Gustavus  grew  bright.  K Ah,  in  a battle,” 
said  he  ; “ the  death  of  a soldier  ? Thanks,  Monsieur  de 
Cagliostro,  a hundred  times  I thank  you.  Oh,  I foresee 
battles!  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  have 
shown  me  how  a king  of  Sweden  should  die.” 

Cagliostro  drooped  his  head,  without  replying. 

The  Comte  de  Haga  frowned.  “ Oh,  oh  ! ” said  he,  “ is 
it  not  in  battle  that  the  gunshot  will  be  discharged  1 ” 

“ No,  Sire.” 

“ In  a sedition  ? Yes,  that  is  possible.” 

“No,  not  in  a sedition,  Sire.” 

“ But  where,  then  ? ” 

“ At  a ball,  Sire.” 

The  king  remained  silent,  and  Cagliostro  buried  his 
head  in  his  hands. 

Every  one  looked  pale  and  frightened ) and  all  watched 
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the  author  of  the  prophecy  and  him  whom  it  chiefly  con- 
cerned. Then  Monsieur  de  Condorcet  took  the  glass  of 
water,  in  which  the  fatal  augury  had  been  read,  and  rais- 
ing it  to  his  eye,  examined  carefully  the  glittering  facets 
of  the  glass  and  its  mysterious  contents.  His  look  seemed 
to  be  inquiring  of  both  the  solid  and  liquid  crystal  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  which  his  reason  reduced  to  the 
import  of  a purely  physical  speculation. 

In  fact,  the  scientist  was  trying  to  compute  the  water’s 
depth,  luminous  refractions,  and  microscopic  play.  He 
was  asking  himself  the  cause  and  explanation  of  this 
jugglery,  practised  upon  men  so  enlightened  as  those  who 
surrounded  the  table,  by  a man  to  whom  he  could  not 
deny  the  possession  of  extraordinary  power.  Doubtless 
he  found  no  solution  of  his  problem,  for  he  ceased  his 
examination  of  the  glass,  returned  it  to  the  table,  and 
amid  the  stupefaction  caused  by  the  prediction  of  Cagli- 
ostro,  “ Well,  I also,”  he  said,  “ will  beg  our  illustrious 
prophet  to  consult  for  me  his  magic  mirror.  Unfortu- 
nately, I am  not  a powerful  lord ; I cannot  command, 
and  my  obscure  life  concerns  no  millions  of  people.” 

“ Monsieur,”  said  the  Comte  de  Haga,  “ you  command 
in  the  name  of  science,  and  your  life  belongs  not  only  to 
a nation,  but  to  all  mankind.” 

u I thank  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ! ” said  Condorcet ; 

” but  perhaps  your  opinion  on  this  subject  is  not  shared 
by  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro.” 

Cagliostro  quickly  raised  his  head.  “Yes,  Marquis,” 
said  he,  with  a beginning  of  nervous  irritability,  which  in 
ancient  times  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  the  god  that  inspired  him,  “ you  are  indeed  a powerful 
lord  in  the  kingdom  of  intelligence ; look  me,  then,  in  the 
face,  and  tell  me  seriously  if  you  also  wish  that  I should 
prophesy  to  you.” 
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“ Seriously,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  — upon  my  honor.” 

“ Well,  Marquis,”  said  Cagliostro,  in  a hollow  voice, 
and  closing  his  eyelids,  “ you  will  die  of  that  poison  which 
you  carry  in  your  ring ; you  will  die  — ” 

“ Oh  ! but  if  I throw  it  away  1 ” 

“ Throw  it  away.” 

**  You  allow  that  it  is  very  easy  1 99 
“ Then  throw  it  away,  I tell  you.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  Marquis  ! ” cried  Madame  Dubarry  ; “ throw 
away  that  horrid  poison,  — throw  it  away,  if  it  be  only  to 
falsify  this  prophet  of  evil  who  threatens  us  all  with  his 
prophecies.  For  if  you  throw  it  away  you  cannot  die  by 
it,  as  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro  predicts  ; so  there,  at  least, 
he  will  have  been  wrong.” 

“ Madame  la  Comtesse  is  right,”  said  the  Comte  de 
Haga. 

“ Bravo,  Countess  ! ” said  Richelieu.  “ Come,  Marquis, 
throw  away  that  poison,  for  now  that  I know  you  carry  it, 
I shall  tremble  every  time  we  drink  together ; the  ring 
might  open  of  itself,  and  — ” 

“ And  two  glasses  touched  together  come  very  close,” 
said  Taverney.  “ Throw  it  away,  Marquis,  — throw  it 
away  ! ” 

“ It  is  useless,”  said  Cagliostro,  quietly  ; “Monsieur  de 
Condorcet  will  not  throw  it  away.” 

“ No,”  returned  Condorcet,  ct  I will  not  throw  it  away, 
— not  that  I wish  to  aid  my  destiny,  but  because  this  is 
a unique  poison,  prepared  by  Cabanis,  which  chance  has 
completely  hardened,  and  that  chance  might  never  occur 
again ; therefore  I will  not  throw  it  away.  Triumph  if 
you  will,  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro  ! ” 

“ Destiny,”  replied  Cagliostro,  “ ever  finds  faithful  agents 
to  aid  in  the  execution  of  her  decrees.” 

“ Then  I shall  die  by  poison  ! ” said  the  marquis. 
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“Well,  so  be  it.  It  is  an  admirable  death,  I think,  — a 
little  poison  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  I am  gone. 
That  is  not  death ; it  is  only  minus  life,  as  we  say  in 
algebra.” 

“ It  is  no  wish  of  mine  that  you  should  suffer,  Mon- 
sieur,” said  Cagliostro,  coldly , and  he  made  a sign  indi- 
cating that  he  desired  to  say  no  more  regarding  Monsieur 
de  Condorcet. 

“ Then.  Monsieur,”  said  Monsieur  de  Favras,  “we  have 
a shipwreck,  a gunshot,  and  a poisoning  ; they  make  my 
mouth  water.  Will  you  not  do  me  the  favor  to  predict 
to  me,  also,  some  little  catastrophe  of  the  same  kind  ” 

“Oh,  Marquis  ! ” replied  Cagliostro,  beginning  to  grow 
warm  under  this  irony,  “ it  would  be  wrong  in  you  to 
envy  these  gentlemen,  for  I assure  you  that  you  will  have 
still  better.” 

“ Better ! ” said  Monsieur  de  Favras,  laughing  ; “ that 
is  pledging  yourself  to  a great  deal.  Better  than  the  sea, 
fire,  poison,  — that  is  difficult.” 

“ There  remains  the  rope,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said 
Cagliostro,  bowing. 

“ The  rope  ! Oh,  oh  ! what  are  you  telling  me  ? ” 

“I  am  telling  you  that  you  will  be  hanged  !”  replied 
Cagliostro,  with  a sort  of  prophetic  rage,  w’hich  he  could 
no  longer  control. 

“ Hanged  ! The  devil ! ” cried  the  guests. 

“ Monsieur  forgets  that  I am  a nobleman,”  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Favras,  coldly ; “ or  if  he  means  to  speak  of  a 
suicide,  I warn  him  that  I shall  respect  myself  sufficiently, 
even  in  my  last  moments,  not  to  use  a rope  while  I have 
a sword.” 

“ I do  not  speak  of  a suicide,  Monsieur.” 

“ Then  you  speak  of  a punishment  1 ” 

“Yes.” 
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“You  are  a foreigner,  Monsieur,  and  therefore  I pardon 
you.” 

u For  what  % ” 

“Your  ignorance,  Monsieur.  In  France  we  decapitate 
noblemen.  ” 

“ You  will  arrange  that  matter  with  the  executioner,” 
replied  Cagliostro,  crushing  his  interlocutor  with  that 
rough  answer. 

There  was  a moment’s  hesitation  among  those  present. 

“ Do  you  know  that  I begin  to  tremble  h ” said  Mon- 
sieur de  Launay ; “ my  predecessors  have  had  so  bad  luck 
that  I am  afraid  I shall  find  only  evil  if  I plunge  my  hand 
into  the  same  bag.” 

“ Then  you  are  more  reasonable  than  they,  and  do  not 
seek  to  know  the  future.  You  are  right.  Be  it  good  or 
bad,  let  us  respect  the  secret  of  God.” 

“ Oh,  Monsieur  de  Launay  ! ” said  Madame  Du  harry, 
“ I hope  you  will  not  be  less  courageous  than  the  others 
have  been.” 

“ I hope  so  too,  Madame,”  said  the  governor,  bowing. 
Then  turning  to  Cagliostro,  “ Monsieur,”  he  said,  “ favor 
me  in  my  turn  with  my  horoscope,  if  you  please.” 

“ It  is  easy,”  replied  Cagliostro ; “ a blow  on  the  head 
with  a hatchet,  and  all  will  he  over.” 

A cry  of  terror  sounded  through  the  hall.  Richelieu 
and  Taverney  begged  Cagliostro  to  say  no  more,  but  femi- 
nine curiosity  prevailed. 

“ To  hear  you  talk,  Count,”  said  Madame  Dubarry, 
“ one  would  think  the  whole  universe  must  die  by 
violence.  Here  we  are,  eight  of  us,  and  five  are  already 
condemned  by  you.” 

“ Oh,  you  understand  that  it  is  all  a prearranged  affair, 
and  that  we  laugh  at  it,  Madame,”  said  Monsieur  de 
Favras,  trying  to  laugh  in  fact. 
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“ Certainly  we  will  laugh  at  it,”  said  the  Comte  de 
Haga,  “ be  it  true  or  false.” 

“Oh,  I will  laugh  too,  then,”  said  Madame  Dubarry; 
“ I will  not  dishonor  the  assembly  by  my  cowardice  ; but 
alas  ! I am  only  a woman,  and  shall  not  have  the  honor  to 
be  ranked  with  you  by  a tragical  death  ; a woman  dies  in 
her  bed.  Alas,  my  death,  that  of  a sorrowful  old  woman 
abandoned  by  every  one,  will  be  the  worst  of  all.  Will 
it  not,  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro  ? ” 

She  stopped  and  seemed  to  wait  for  the  prophet  to  re- 
assure her.  Cagliostro  did  not  speak  : so,  her  curiosity  ob- 
taining the  mastery  over  her  fears,  she  went  on,  “Well, 
Monsieur  de  Cagliostro,  will  you  not  answer  me  ? ” 

“ How  can  I answer  you,  Madame,  when  you  ask  me 
no  questions  ? ” 

“ But  — ” said  she. 

“ Decide,”  said  Cagliostro  ; “ do  you  question  me,  — yes, 
or  no  ? ” 

The  countess  made  an  effort,  and  drawing  courage  from 
the  smiles  of  the  company,  “ Yes,”  she  cried,  “ I will  run 
the  risk.  Tell  me  the  fate  of  Jeanne  de  Yaubernier, 
Comtesse  Dubarry.” 

“ On  the  scaffold,  Madame,”  replied  the  prophet  of  evil. 

“A  jest,  Monsieur,  is  it  not?  ” stammered  she,  looking 
at  him  with  a supplicating  air. 

Cagliostro  did  not  observe  that  look.  “Why  do  you 
think  I jest?”  said  he. 

“ Oh,  because  to  die  on  the  scaffold  one  must  have 
committed  some  crime,  — stolen,  or  committed  murder,  or 
done  something  dreadful ; and  it  is  not  likely  I shall  do 
that.  It  was  a jest,  wras  it  not  ? ” 

“ Oh,  my  God  ! yes,”  said  Cagliostro  ; “ all  I have  said 
is  but  a jest.” 

The  countess  laughed,  but  a skilled  observer  would 
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have  thought  her  laugh  too  noisy  to  he  quite  natural. 
“ Come,  Monsieur  de  Favras,”  said  she,  “ let  us  order  our 
funeral  coaches.” 

“Oh,  that  will  be  needless  for  you,  Madame,”  said 
Cagliostro. 

“ Why  so,  Monsieur  ? ” 

“ Because  you  will  go  to  the  scaffold  in  a cart.” 

“ Oh,  how  horrible  ! oh,  the  dreadful  man  ! Marshal, 
for  Heaven’s  sake  choose  more  cheerful  guests  next  time, 
or  I will  never  visit  you  again.” 

“ Excuse  me,  Madame,”  said  Cagliostro ; “ but  you,  like 
all  the  rest,  would  have  me  speak.” 

“ I,  like  all  the  rest.  At  least,  you  will  grant  me  time 
to  choose  my  confessor  ? ” 

“ It  will  be  superfluous,  Countess.” 

“Why  1 ” 

“ The  last  one  to  mount  the  scaffold  with  a confessor 
will  be  — ” 

“ Will  be  1 ” asked  all  the  company. 

“ Will  be  the  king  of  France ; ” and  Cagliostro  said 
these  words  in  a voice  so  hollow  and  melancholy  that  it 
was  to  the  company  like  a blast  of  death,  and  it  chilled 
them  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 

Then  ensued  a silence  which  lasted  several  minutes. 
Meantime,  Cagliostro  raised  to  his  lips  the  glass  of  water 
in  which  he  had  read  these  fearful  prophecies;  but 
scarcely  had  it  touched  his  mouth  when  he  set  it  down, 
and  pushed  it  from  him  with  a movement  of  disgust.  He 
turned  his  eyes  to  Monsieur  de  Taverney. 

“Oh,”  cried  the  latter  in  terror,  “do  not  tell  me  any- 
thing; I do  not  wish  to  know.” 

“Well,  then,  I will  ask  in  his  place,”  said  Richelieu. 

“You,  Marshal,  be  happy ; you  are  the  only  one  of  us 
all  who  will  die  in  his  bed.” 
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“ Coffee,  gentleman,  coffee ! ” cried  the  marshal,  en- 
chanted with  the  prediction. 

Every  one  rose. 

But  before  passing  into  the  salon,  the  Comte  de  Haga, 
approaching  Cagliostro,  said  : “ Monsieur,  I have  no  idea 
of  trying  to  escape  my  destiny ; but  tell  me  what  I ought 
to  distrust.” 

“ A muff,  Sire,”  replied  Cagliostro. 

Monsieur  de  Haga  withdrew. 

“ And  II”  said  Condorcet. 

“An  omelette.” 

“ Good,  I renounce  eggs  ; ” and  he  followed  the  count. 

“ And  1 1 ” said  Monsieur  de  Favras,  — “ what  must  I 
fear  1 ” 

“A  letter.” 

u Very  good  ; I thank  you.” 

“ And  I ? ” asked  De  Launay. 

“ The  taking  of  the  Bastille.” 

“ Oh,  you  quite  reassure  me  $ ” and  he  went  away, 
laughing. 

“ Now  for  me,  Monsieur,”  said  the  countess,  with 
anxiety. 

“ You,  beautiful  Countess,  beware  of  the  Place 
Louis  XV.” 

“ Alas  ! n said  the  countess,  “ one  day  already,  I lost 
myself  there  ; that  day  I suffered  much  ; I nearly  lost  my 
head.” 

“ Well,  Countess,  this  time  it  will  be  lost  never  to  be 
regained.” 

Madame  Dubarry  uttered  a cry,  and  fled  to  the  salon  to 
join  the  other  guests.  Cagliostro  was  about  to  follow  her, 
when  Richelieu  stopped  him.  “ One  moment,”  said  he. 
“ There  remain  only  Taverney  and  I,  to  whom  you  have 
predicted  nothing,  my  dear  sorcerer.” 
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u Monsieur  de  Taverney  begged  me  to  say  nothing,  and 
you,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  have  asked  me  nothing.” 

“ Oh,  I still  entreat  you  to  tell  me  nothing,”  said 
Taverney,  clasping  his  hands. 

“But  come,  to  prove  your  power,  tell  us  something 
that  only  Taverney  and  I know,”  said  Bichelieu. 

“Whatl”  asked  Cagliostro,  smiling. 

“ Tell  us  what  makes  Taverney  come  to  Versailles,  in- 
stead of  living  quietly  in  his  beautiful  house  at  Maison- 
Bouge,  which  the  king  repurchased  for  him  three  years 
ago.” 

“ Nothing  more  simple,  Marshal,”  said  Cagliostro. 
“ Ten  years  ago,  Monsieur  de  Taverney  wished  to  give  his 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  Andree,  to  the  King  Louis  XV. ; 
but  he  did  not  succeed.” 

“ Oh  ! oh  ! ” groaned  Taverney. 

“Now  Monsieur  wishes  to  give  his  son,  Philippe  de 
Taverney,  to  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette ; ask  him  if  I 
speak  the  truth.” 

“ On  my  word,”  said  Taverney,  trembling,  “ this  man  is 
a sorcerer ; devil  take  me  if  he  is  not.” 

“ Oh,  oh ! do  not  speak  so  cavalierly  of  the  Devil,  my 
old  comrade,”  said  the  marshal. 

“ Frightful ! frightful ! ” murmured  Taverney  ; and  he 
turned  to  implore  Cagliostro  to  be  discreet,  but  he  had 
disappeared. 

“ Come,  Taverney,  to  the  salon,”  said  the  marshal ; “or 
they  will  drink  their  colfee  without  us.”  But  when  they 
arrived  there  the  room  was  empty;  not  one  of  the  guests 
had  courage  to  face  again  the  author  of  these  terrible 
predictions. 

The  wax  lights  burned  in  the  candelabra,  the  coffee  was 
smoking  in  the  urn,  the  fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  — but 
all  for  nothing. 
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“ Faith,  old  friend,  it  seems  we  must  take  our  coffee 
tete-a-tete.  Why,  what  the  devil  has  become  of  you  h ” 
Richelieu  looked  all  round  him,  but  Tavern ey  had  van- 
ished like  the  rest.  “ Never  mind,”  said  the  marshal, 
chuckling  as  Voltaire  might  have  done,  and  rubbing  his 
withered  though  still  white  hands ; “ I shall  be  the  only 
one  to  die  in  my  bed.  Eh,  eh  ! in  my  bed.  Well, 
Comte  de  Cagliostro,  at  least  I believe.  In  my  bed,  that 
was  it ; I shall  die  in  my  bed,  and  I trust  not  for  a long 
time.  Hola  ! my  valet  and  my  drops.” 

The  valet  entered  with  the  bottle,  and  the  marshal  went 
with  him  into  the  bed-room. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TWO  UNKNOWN  LADIES. 

The  winter  of  1784,  that  monster  which  devoured  a sixth 
part  of  France,  we  could  not  see,  although  he  growled  at 
ihe  doors,  while  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  de  Richelieu,  shut 
to,  as  we  were,  in  that  warm  and  comfortable  dining-room. 

A little  frost  on  the  windows  seems  but  the  luxury  of 
Nature,  added  to  that  of  man.  Winter  has  its  diamonds, 
its  powder,  and  its  silver  embroidery  for  the  rich  man 
wrapped  in  his  furs,  or  packed  in  his  carriage,  or  snug 
.imong  ths  wadding  and  velvet  of  a well-warmed  room. 
Hoar-frost  is  a beauty,  ice  a change  of  decoration  by  the 
greatest  of  artists,  which  the  rich  admire  through  their 
windows.  He  who  is  warm  can  admire  the  withered  trees, 
<*nd  find  a charm  in  the  sombre  perspective  of  the  snow- 
covered  plain.  He  who  finds  mounting  to  his  brain  the 
savory  odors  of  the  dinner  awaiting  him,  can  inhale  from 
time  to  time,  through  the  partly  opened  window,  the  sharp, 
perfume  of  the  north  wind  and  the  icy  vapor  of  the  snows 
which  are  refreshing  to  his  mind.  He,  in  short,  who  after 
a day  without  suffering,  when  millions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  are  enduring  dreadful  privations,  throws  himself 
on  his  bed  of  down,  between  his  fine  and  well-aired  sheets, 
may  find  out  that  all  is  for  the  best,  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds. 

But  he  who  is  cold  sees  nothing  of  all  these  splendors  of 
Nature,  — as  richly  clad  in  her  white  as  in  her  green  man- 
tle. He  who  is  hungry  looks  toward  the  earth,  and  avoids 
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looking  at  the  sky,  — the  sky  without  a sun,  and  there- 
fore without  a smile  for  the  unhappy. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  — that  is,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  April,  — three  hundred  thousand 
miserable  beings,  dying  from  cold  and  hunger,  groaned  in 
Paris  alone  : in  Paris,  where,  in  spite  of  the  boast  that 
scarcely  another  city  contained  so  many  rich  people,  noth- 
ing had  been  prepared  to  prevent  the  poor  from  perishing 
of  cold  and  want. 

For  the  last  four  months  a sky  of  brass  had  driven  the 
poor  from  the  villages  into  the  town,  as  in  winter  wolves 
are  driven  from  the  woods  into  the  villages. 

No  more  bread  ; no  more  wood.  No  more  bread  for 
those  who  felt  this  cold;  no  more  wood  to  cook  bread. 
All  the  provisions  which  had  been  collected,  Paris  had  de- 
voured in  a month.  The  provost,  shortsighted  and  inca- 
pable, did  not  know  how  to  procure  for  Paris,  which  was 
under  his  care,  two  hundred  thousand  cords  of  wood  which 
might  be  obtained  within  a radius  of  ten  leagues.  He  gave 
as  an  excuse,  when  it  was  cold,  that  the  ice  hindered  the 
horses ; if  it  thawed,  he  pleaded  the  insufficient  number  of 
horses  and  conveyances.  Louis  XVI.,  ever  good  and  hu- 
mane, always  ready  to  attend  to  the  physical  wants  of  his 
people,  although  he  overlooked  their  social  wants,  began 
by  contributing  a sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs  for 
the  hiring  of  horses  and  carts,  and  insisting  on  their  imme- 
diate use. 

Still  the  demand  continued  greater  than  the  supply.  It 
was  necessary  to  restrict  the  purchaser.  At  first,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  carry  away  from  the  public  timber-yard 
more  than  a cart-load  of  wood  ; then  they  were  limited  to 
half  this  quantity.  Soon  long  lines  of  applicants  might 
be  seen  waiting  outside  the  doors,  as  they  were  afterwards 
seen  at  the  bakers’  shops.  The  king  gave  away  the  whole 
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of  his  private  income  in  charity.  He  raised  three  million 
francs  on  the  impost  receipts,  and  applied  them  to  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  declaring  that  every  other  need  must 
give  way  before  that  of  cold  and  famine.  The  queen,  on 
her  part,  gave  five  hundred  louis  from  her  purse.  The 
convents,  the  hospitals,  and  the  public  buildings  were 
thrown  open  as  places  of  asylum  for  the  poor ; every  gate 
to  the  larger  houses  was  thrown  open  by  order  of  their 
owners,  who  followed  the  example  given  at  the  royal  resi- 
dences, to  admit  into  their  court-yards  the  suffering  poor, 
who  came  to  crouch  around  the  large  fires  burning  there. 

Thus  they  hoped  to  reach  the  period  of  the  desired 
thaw.  But  the  sky  was  unrelenting.  Every  evening  a 
copper-colored  veil  exteuded  up  from  the  horizon ; the 
stars  shone  bright  and  cold,  like  funeral  torches,  and  the 
frosts  of  the  night  congealed  anew  into  a lake  of  diamonds 
the  pale  snow  which  the  noon-day  sun  had  for  a moment 
melted. 

During  the  day  thousands  of  workmen,  with  spades 
and  shovels,  cleared  away  the  snow  from  before  the 
houses  ; so  that  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  already  too 
narrow  for  the  traffic,  rose  a high,  thick  wall,  blocking  up 
the  way.  Heavy  carriages  with  wheels  slipping,  horses 
stumbling  and  falling,  crowded  the  foot-passengers  against 
these  icy  walls,  and  exposed  them  to  the  threefold  risk  of 
falling,  of  being  run  over,  and  of  being  covered  by  the 
snow.  Soon  these  masses  of  snow  and  ice  became  so 
large  that  the  shops  were  obscured  by  them  ; the  passage- 
ways were  obstructed,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  removal  of  it,  — the  means  at  command  were 
insufficient. 

Paris  could  do  no  more.  She  yielded,  and  allowed  the 
winter  to  do  its  worst.  December,  January,  February, 
and  March  passed  thus,  although  now  and  then  a few 
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days*  thaw  changed  all  Paris,  whose  sewers  were  blocked 
up,  into  an  ocean.  Horses  were  drowned,  and  carriages 
destroyed  in  the  streets,  some  of  which  could  he  traversed 
only  in  boats.  Paris,  faithful  to  its  character,  sang  through 
this  destruction  by  the  thaw,  as  it  had  done  through  that 
by  famine.  Processions  were  made  to  the  markets  to  see 
the  fisherwomen  serving  their  customers  with  immense 
leather  boots  on,  inside  which  their  trousers  were  pushed, 
and  with  their  petticoats  tucked  round  their  waists,  all 
laughing,  gesticulating,  and  splashing  each  other  as  they 
stood  in  the  water.  These  thaws,  however,  were  but 
transitory ; the  frost  returned,  harder  and  more  obstinate 
than  ever,  and  recourse  was  had  to  sledges,  pushed  along 
by  skaters,  or  drawn  by  rough-shod  horses  along  the  cause- 
ways, which  were  like  polished  mirrors.  The  Seine,  frozen 
many  feet  deep,  had  become  the  rendezvous  for  all  idlers, 
who  assembled  there  to  skate  or  slide,  until,  warmed  by 
exercise,  they  ran  to  the  nearest  fire,  lest  the  perspiration 
should  freeze  upon  them.  The  time  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching when,  the  wrater  communications  being  stopped, 
and  the  roads  impassable,  provisions  could  no  longer  be 
sent  in,  and  Paris,  that  gigantic  body,  would  perish  for 
want  of  food,  — like  those  cetaceous  monsters  of  the  polar 
regions  which,  having  devoured  everything  within  their 
reach,  remain  enclosed  in  the  polar  ice,  and  die  of  starva- 
tion ; since  they  are  not  able,  like  the  smaller  fish  on 
which  they  prey,  to  escape  by  the  fissures,  and  seek  more 
temperate  zones  and  waters  more  productive. 

The  king,  in  this  extremity,  assembled  his  council.  It 
was  decided  to  effect  a removal  of  a portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, — that  is  to  say,  to  request  the  bishops,  the  abbes, 
and  the  monks,  too  careless  of  their  residential  duties,  to 
return  to  their  homes ; also  the  governors,  the  intendants 
of  provinces,  who  had  made  Paris  their  seat  of  govern- 
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ment,  and  the  magistrates  who  preferred  the  opera  and 
Parisian  society  to  their  official  chairs.  Indeed,  all  these 
persons  used  large  quantities  of  wood  in  their  hotels,  and 
consumed  no  small  amount  of  food.  There  were  still  the 
noblemen  from  places  in  the  provinces,  who  were  also  to 
be  requested  to  leave.  But  Monsieur  Lenoir,  lieutenant 
of  police,  observed  to  the  king  that  as  none  of  these  were 
criminals,  and  as  they  could  not  therefore  be  compelled 
to  leave  Paris  in  a day,  they  would  probably  delay  their 
departure,  partly  by  reason  of  their  unwillingness  to  go  at 
all,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads;  so 
that  the  thaw  would  arrive  before  any  advantage  could  be 
gained  from  that  measure,  while  all  the  inconveniences  of 
it  would  have  been  produced. 

Meantime  that  pity  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  had 
emptied  his  private  coffers,  and  that  compassion  of  the 
queen,  who  had  exhausted  her  personal  resources,  had 
awakened  the  ingenious  gratitude  of  the  people,  who  com- 
memorated by  monuments  as  ephemeral  as  the  calamity, 
and  as  the  benefits  conferred,  the  charities  which  Louis  XYI. 
and  the  queen  had  bestowed  upon  the  poor.  As  in  other 
times  soldiers  raised  trophies  to  the  victorious  general, 
constructed  of  the  arms  of  the  conquered  enemy,  so  the 
Parisians,  upon  the  field  of  battle  where  they  had  fought 
against  the  winter,  raised  obelisks  of  snow  and  ice  in  honor 
of  the  king  and  queen.  Every  one  helped.  The  work- 
man gave  the  strength  of  his  arm,  the  artisan  his  industry, 
the  artist  his  talent,  and  at  the  crossings  of  the  principal 
streets  the  obelisks  arose,  elegant,  bold,  and  solid.  The 
poor  man  of  letters  whom  the  king’s  benevolence  had 
sought  out  in  his  attic  chamber,  brought  the  offering  of  an 
inscription  which  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  heart  even 
more  than  it  did  the  power  of  his  mind. 

At  the  end  of  March  came  a thaw,  but  it  was  partial 
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only,  and  unsettled.  Returns  of  cold  weather  prolonged 
the  misery,  the  hunger,  and  suffering  of  the  Parisian  pop- 
ulation, while  preserving,  upright  and  solid,  the  obelisks 
of  snow.  Never  had  the  misery  of  the  people  been  so 
profound  as  in  this  latter  period.  The  intermittent  warmth 
of  the  sun  made  the  cold  and  windy  nights  even  more  un- 
endurable. Great  masses  of  ice  were  melted,  and  flowing 
into  the  Seine  caused  it  to  overflow  its  banks.  But  in  the 
early  days  of  April,  one  of  those  returns  of  cold  weather 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  declared  itself.  The  obelisks, 
down  whose  sides  coursed  already  the  gathering  moisture, 
presage  of  destruction,  — the  obelisks,  half-melted,  were 
solidified  anew,  deformed,  and  reduced  in  size.  A fine 
mantle  of  snow  covered  the  boulevards  and  the  quays,  and 
sledges  reappeared  there,  with  their  prancing  horses.  They 
wrent  well  upon  the  quays  and  the  boulevards ; but  in 
the  streets  the  coaches  and  the  rapid  cabriolets  were  the 
terror  of  pedestrians,  who,  not  hearing  their  approach  and 
hindered  by  the  walls  of  ice,  were  unable  to  get  out  of 
their  way,  and  frequently  fell  under  the  wheels  "while  try- 
ing to  escape. 

In  a few  days  there  were  in  Paris  many  persons  wounded 
or  dying.  There  were  legs  broken  by  a fall  on  the  ice, 
ribs  broken  by  the  shafts  of  cabriolets  which,  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  their  course,  could  not  be  stopped  upon  the  icy 
surface.  Then  the  police  gave  attention  to  the  task  of 
preserving  from  the  carriage- wheels  those  who  had  been 
spared  by  cold,  hunger,  and  inundation.  The  rich  who 
injured  the  poor  "were  compelled  to  pay  damages.  In 
those  days,  during  the  reign  of  aristocracies,  there  was 
even  an  aristocratic  way  of  driving  horses.  A prince  of 
the  blood  rode  at  full  speed  and  with  no  cry  of  warning ; 
a duke,  a gentleman,  or  an  opera-girl  drove  at  a fast  trot ; 
a president  or  a financier  at  a trot  j the  dandy  drove  him- 
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self  in  his  cabriolet,  and  his  footman,  standing  behind, 
cried,  “Take  care!”  when  his  master  had  run  against  or 
run  over  some  unfortunate  pedestrian ; and  then,  as  Mer- 
cier  says,  he  got  up  again  who  was  able  to  do  so. 

But  while  the  Parisian  could  see  beautiful  swan-necked 
sledges  coursing  on  the  boulevards  ; while  he  could  admire 
the  lovely  ladies  of  the  court,  flying  like  meteors  over  the 
ice,  in  their  sable  and  ermine  cloaks ; while  the  gilded 
bells,  the  purple  netting,  and  the  horses’  plumes  amused 
the  children,  standing  in  rows  to  gaze  at  all  these  fine 
sights,  — the  Paris  citizen  forgot  the  carelessness  of  the 
police  and  the  brutality  of  the  coachmen,  and  the  poor 
forgot  their  misery,  for  the  moment  at  least,  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  be  patronized  by  the  rich  or  by  those 
who  pretended  to  be  rich. 

It  was  under  the  circumstances  we  have  just  described, 
a week  after  the  dinner  given  at  Versailles  by  Monsieur 
de  Richelieu,  that  one  might  have  seen,  on  a bright,  cold 
day,  four  elegant  sledges  gliding  over  the  hardened  snow 
which  covered  the  ground.  Outside  of  Paris  the  snow 
can  long  keep  its  virginal  whiteness,  there  are  so  few  to 
soil  it  with  their  footsteps  ; but  in  Paris  a hundred  thou- 
sand steps  an  hour  soon  darken  and  spoil  the  splendid 
mantle  of  winter. 

The  sledges,  which  glided  easily  over  the  road  till  they 
came  to  the  city,  stopped  first  at  the  boulevard,  — that  is 
to  say,  where  mud  began  to  take  the  place  of  snow.  In 
fact,  the  noon-day  sun  had  softened  the  atmosphere,  and 
a temporary  thaw  had  set  in,  — we  say  “ temporary  ” 
because  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  gave  promise  that 
with  the  night  would  come  that  cold  north  wind  which 
ruthlessly  destroys  in  April  the  early  leaves  and  the  bud- 
ding flowers. 

In  the  foremost  sledge  were  two  men  in  brown  riding 
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coats  with  double  capes  ; the  only  difference  in  the  coats 
was  that  on  one  the  buttons  and  embroidery  were  of  gold, 
and  on  the  other  they  were  of  silk.  They  were  drawn  by 
a black  horse  with  smoking  nostrils,  and  turned  from  time 
to  time  as  if  to  watch  the  sledge  that  followed  them,  and 
which  contained  two  ladies  so  enveloped  in  furs  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  their  faces.  It  might  even  have  been 
difficult  to  distinguish  their  sex,  if  the  height  of  their 
head-dresses,  on  which  were  little  hats  with  nodding 
plumes,  had  not  proclaimed  them  to  be  women.  From 
these  colossal  edifices,  covered  with  ribbons  and  jewels,  es- 
caped, occasionally,  a cloud  of  white  powder,  as  in  winter 
the  wind  shakes  the  snow  from  the  branches  of  the 
trees. 

These  two  ladies,  seated  side  by  side,  were  conversing 
so  earnestly  as  scarcely  to  see  the  numerous  spectators  who 
watched  their  progress  along  the  boulevards.  One  of 
them,  taller  and  more  majestic  than  the  other,  and  hold- 
ing to  her  mouth  a finely  embroidered  cambric  handker- 
chief, carried  her  head  erect  and  stately,  in  spite  of  the 
wind  made  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  sledge. 

It  had  just  struck  five  by  the  clock  of  the  Church  Saint 
Croix  d’Antin,  and  night  was  beginning  to  descend  upon 
Paris,  and  with  the  night  the  cold.  They  had  just 
reached  the  Porte  Saint  Denis,  when  the  lady  who  held  a 
handkerchief  to  her  mouth  made  a sign  to  the  men  in 
front,  who  thereupon  quickened  the  pace  of  their  horse, 
and  soon  disappeared  among  the  evening  mists,  which 
were  fast  thickening  around  the  colossal  structure  of  the 
Bastille. 

This  signal  she  then  repeated  to  the  other  two  sledges, 
which  also  vanished  along  the  Rue  Saint  Denis.  Mean- 
while the  one  in  which  she  sat,  having  arrived  at  the 
Boulevard  de  Menilmontant,  stopped. 
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In  this  place  few  people  were  to  be  seen ; night  had  dis- 
persed them.  Besides,  in  this  out-of-the-way  quarter  not 
many  citizens  would  trust  themselves  without  torches  and 
an  escort,  since  winter  had  sharpened  the  teeth  of  three  or 
four  thousand  beggars  who  might  easily  become  thieves. 

The  lady  whom  we  have  already  designated  to  our 
readers  as  giving  the  orders,  touched  with  her  finger  the 
shoulder  of  the  coachman  who  was  driving  her,  and  said, 
“ Weber,  how  long  will  it  take  the  cabriolet  to  reach  — 
you  know  where  1 ” 

a Matame  will  go  in  de  gabriolet  1 ” asked  the  coachman, 
with  a strong  German  accent. 

“ Yes,  I shall  return  by  the  streets,  to  see  the  fires.  Now 
the  streets  are  still  more  muddy  than  the  boulevards,  and 
we  should  not  get  on  in  the  sledge.  Besides,  I begin  to 
feel  the  cold  ; do  not  you,  little  one  1 ” said  the  lady, 
addressing  her  companion. 

“Yes,  Madame,”  replied  the  latter. 

“ You  understand,  Weber,  where  to  take  the  cabriolet'?  ” 
“ Ferry  veil,  Matame.” 

“ How  much  time  will  you  need  'l  ” 

“ Alf  ein  hour.” 

“ Good.  What  is  the  time,  little  one  1 ” 

The  young  lady  looked  at  her  watch,  which  however 
she  could  hardly  see  as  it  was  growing  dark,  and  said,  “ A 
quarter  to  six,  Madame.” 

“Then  at  a quarter  to  seven,  Weber.”  And  saying 
these  words  the  lady  leaped  lightly  from  the  sledge,  gave 
her  hand  to  her  friend,  and  walked  away  quickly,  while 
the  coachman,  with  gestures  of  respectful  despair,  mur- 
mured, loud  enough  for  his  mistress  to  hear,  — 

“ Oh,  mein  Gott,  vot  imprutence  ! ” 

The  two  ladies  laughed,  drew  closely  around  them  their 
cloaks,  the  collars  of  which  reached  even  to  the  tops  of 
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their  ears,  and  crossed  the  foot-path  on  the  boulevard, 
amusing  themselves  by  crunching  the  snow  under  their 
little  feet  shod  with  well  furred  shoes. 

“You  have  good  eyes,  Andree,”  said  the  lady  who 
seemed  the  elder  of  the  two,  although  she  could  not  have 
been  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-two  years  of  age ; “ try*  to 
read  the  name  at  the  corner  of  that  street.” 

“ Rue  du  Pont-aux-Choux,  Madame,”  said  the  young 
lady,  smiling. 

“ Rue  du  Pont-aux-Choux  ! Ah,  mon  Dieu  ! we  must 
have  lost  our  way.  They  told  me  the  second  street  on  the 
right  — but  what  a smell  of  hot  bread,  Andree  ! ” 

“ That  is  not  astonishing,”  said  her  companion,  “ for 
here  is  a baker’s  shop.” 

“ Well,  let  us  ask  here  for  the  Rue  Saint  Claude,”  said 
the  elder  lady,  moving  toward  the  door. 

“ Oh,  do  not  go  in,  Madame  ; allow  me,”  said  Andree. 

“ The  Rue  Saint  Claude,  my  pretty  ladies  1 ” said  a 
cheerful  voice.  “ Are  you  asking  for  the  Rue  Saint 
Claude  1 ” 

The  two  ladies  turned  round  at  the  same  moment,  and 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  voice  they  saw,  leaning 
against  the  door  of  the  shop,  a man  with  a jacket  over  his 
shoulders,  but  with  legs  and  breast  quite  bare,  notwith- 
standing the  intense  cold. 

“ Oh  ! a naked  man  ! ” cried  the  young  lady,  half  hiding 
behind  her  companion  ; “ are  we,  then,  in  Oceanica?” 

“ You  are  looking  for  the  Rue  Saint  Claude  1 ” repeated 
the  baker’s  man,  who  did  not  understand  the  movement 
of  the  younger  lady,  and  who,  accustomed  to  his  costume, 
was  far  from  attributing  to  it  the  centrifugal  force,  the 
result  of  which  we  have  just  seen. 

“Yes,  my  friend,  the  Rue  Saint  Claude, ” said  the  elder 
lady,  hardly  able  to  keep  from  laughing. 
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u Oh,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find ; besides,  I will  conduct 
you  there  myself,”  replied  the  jolly,  flour-sprinkled  youth, 
who,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  began  to  move  his 
long  bony  legs,  which  terminated  in  two  old  shoes  as 
large  as  boats. 

“ No,  no ! ” cried  the  elder  lady,  who  did  not  fancy  such 
a guide  ; “ do  not  disturb  yourself.  Tell  us  the  way,  and 
we  shall  easily  find  it.” 

“ First  street  to  the  right,  Madame,”  replied  the  guide, 
discreetly  withdrawing. 

“ Thanks,”  said  the  ladies,  simultaneously ; and  they 
set  off,  running  in  the  direction  indicated,  stifling  their 
laughter  in  their  muffs. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

AN  INTERIOR. 

If  we  have  not  calculated  too  much  on  the  memory  of 
our  reader,  we  may  hope  that  he  already  knows  the  Rue 
Saint  Claude,  the  eastern  end  of  which  joins  the  boulevard, 
and  the  western,  the  Rue  Saint  Louis ; indeed,  he  has  seen 
more  than  one  of  the  personages  who  have  played  or  will 
play  a part  in  this  history,  passing  through  it  in  former 
times,  — that  is,  when  the  great  physician  Joseph  Balsamo 
lived  there  with  his  sibyl  Lorenzaand  his  master  Althotas. 
In  1784  as  in  1770,  the  time  at  which  we  first  introduced 
our  readers  to  the  place,  the  Rue  Saint  Claude  was  a re- 
spectable street,  rather  dark,  it  is  true,  certainly  not  very 
clean  ; in  short,  not  much  frequented,  not  much  built  up, 
and  little  known.  But  it  had  its  name  of  a saint  and  its 
rank  as  a street  of  the  Marais ; and  as  such  it  sheltered  in 
the  three  or  four  houses  of  which  it  consisted,  several  gen- 
tlemen of  small  property,  several  poor  trades-people,  and 
several  paupers  omitted  in  the  parish  lists. 

Besides  these  three  or  four  houses,  there  was  at  the 
corner  of  the  boulevard  a hotel  of  grand  appearance  of 
which  the  Rue  Saint  Claude  might  have  been  proud,  as 
of  an  aristocratic  building;  but  this  house  whose  high 
windows  would  on  festal  days  have  illuminated  the  whole 
street  merely  by  the  reflection  of  its  candelabra  and  chan- 
deliers, — this  house,  we  say,  was  the  darkest,  the  most 
silent,  and  the  most  completely  closed  of  all  the  houses  in 
that  quarter. 
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The  gate  was  never  opened ; the  windows,  lined  with 
leather  cushions,  had  on  each  leaf  of  the  window-blind, 
upon  every  moulding  of  the  shutters,  a coating  of  dust 
which  physiologists  or  geologists  would  have  said  had 
been  accumulating  for  ten  years. 

Sometimes  an  idle  passer-by,  some  curious  person,  or  a 
neighbor  approached  the  gate,  and  through  the  huge  key- 
hole examined  the  interior  of  the  court-yard ; all  he  could 
see,  however,  was  masses  of  weeds  growing  between  the 
stones,  and  green  moss  spreading  itself  over  everything. 
Occasionally,  an  enormous  rat,  sovereign  of  this  deserted 
domain,  quietly  crossed  the  yard  and  disappeared  in  the 
cellar,  — superfluous  modesty,  when  he  had  the  choice  of 
so  many  fine  sitting-rooms  where  he  need  never  fear  the 
intrusion  of  a cat. 

If  it  happened  to  be  a passer-by  or  a curious  person, 
after  having  established  for  himself  the  fact  of  the  soli- 
tude of  this  hotel,  he  would  go  on  his  way ; but  if  it  was 
a neighbor,  since  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  hotel 
was  much  greater,  he  remained  almost  always  long  enough 
to  be  joined  by  a second  neighbor,  attracted  by  curiosity 
like  his  own ; and  then  almost  always  a conversation  took 
place  of  which  we  are  very  sure  that  we  can  recall  the 
substance,  if  not  the  details. 

“Neighbor,”  said  the  one  who  was  not  looking  to  the 
one  who  looked,  “ what  do  you  see  in  the  house  of 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Balsamo  ? ” 

“Neighbor,”  replied  the  latter,  “ I see  the  rat.” 

“Ah,  will  you  allow  me?”  and  the  second  curious 
person  placed  himself  in  his  turn  at  the  key-hole. 

“ Do  you  see  him  ? ” said  the  dispossessed  neighbor  to 
the  one  in  possession. 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  latter,  “ I see  him.  Ah,  Monsieur  ! 
he  has  grown  fat.” 
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“ You  think  so  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I am  sure  of  it.” 

“ I believe  you ! He  has  nothing  to  trouble 
him.” 

“ And  certainly,  whatever  they  may  say,  there  must  he 
some  good  tid-bits  in  the  house.” 

“ Good  tid-bits,  you  say  ? ” 

“ Why,  Monsieur  de  Balsamo  disappeared  too  suddenly 
not  to  have  forgotten  something.” 

“ Indeed,  neighbor,  you  may  be  right.” 

And  after  having  looked  again  at  the  rat,  they  separated, 
alarmed  at  having  said  so  much  on  a matter  so  mysterious 
and  delicate. 

Indeed,  after  the  burning  of  this  house,  or  rather  a part 
of  it,  Balsamo  had  disappeared,  no  repairs  had  been  made, 
and  the  hotel  was  unoccupied. 

We  will  leave  it,  rising  sombre  and  damp  in  the  dark- 
ness, with  its  terraces  covered  with  snow,  and  its  roof 
destroyed  by  the  flames,  — this  old  hotel  which  we  did 
not  wish  to  pass  without  stopping  before  it,  as  before  an 
old  acquaintance  ; then  crossing  the  street  from  left  to 
right,  we  shall  see,  adjoining  a little  garden  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall,  a narrow  and  high  house,  rising  like  a tall 
white  tower  against  the  deep  gray-blue  of  the  sky.  At 
the  top  of  the  house  a chimney  rises  like  a lightning-rod, 
and  right  over  the  top  of  this  chimney  a brilliant  star 
shines  and  sparkles. 

The  upper  story  of  the  house  would  be  lost  unseen  in 
space  except  for  a ray  of  light  which  illuminates  two  of 
the  three  windows  in  the  front.  The  other  stories  are  dark 
and  gloomy.  Are  the  tenants  already  asleep?  Are  they 
economizing,  beneath  their  blankets,  both  the  candles 
which  are  so  dear,  and  the  wood  which  is  so  scarce  this 
year  ? Whatever  the  cause,  the  four  stories  give  no  sign 
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of  life;  while  the  fifth  not  only  lives,  but  even  shines  forth 
with  some  ostentation. 

Let  us  knock  at  the  door  and  ascend  the  dark  staircase 
which  terminates  at  this  fifth  story,  where  our  business 
calls  us.  A common  ladder  placed  against  the  wall  leads 
to  the  garret.  A deer’s  foot  hangs  by  the  door ; a straw 
mat  and  wooden  coat-rack  furnish  the  landing.  The 
first  door  being  opened  we  enter  a dark  and  unfurnished 
room ; it  is  the  one  whose  window  is  not  lighted.  It 
serves  as  antechamber  and  leads  into  a second  room, 
the  appearance  and  furniture  of  which  deserve  all  our 
attention. 

The  floor  is  of  tiles,  instead  of  being  inlaid  ; the  doors 
are  coarsely  painted ; there  are  three  armchairs  of  white 
wood,  upholstered  in  yellow  velvet,  and  a poor  sofa, 
whose  cushions  have  become  thin  and  creased  by  long 
use.  Two  portraits  hung  on  the  wall  first  attract  our 
attention.  A candle  and  a lamp,  placed  the  one  on  a 
three-legged  stand,  the  other  on  the  mantel-piece,  combine 
their  rays  so  as  to  make  these  two  portraits  two  centres  of 
light.  The  first  of  these  was  a well-known  and  strikingly 
correct  likeness  of  Henri  III.  king  of  France  and  Poland 
— with  a cap  on  his  head,  face  long  and  pale,  pointed 
beard,  and  a ruff  round  his  neck.  Under  it  is  inscribed 
in  black  letters,  on  a frame  poorly  gilded,  “Henri  de 
Valois.” 

The  other  portrait,  more  recently  gilded,  as  fresh-looking 
as  the  other  was  ancient,  represented  a young  woman  with 
black  eyes,  a nose  straight  and  delicately  formed,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  a mouth  expressing  circumspection.  Her 
head  was  dressed,  or  rather  crushed,  by  an  edifice  of  hair 
and  ribbons  in  comparison  with  which  the  cap  of  Henri 
III.  was  like  a mole-hill  beside  a pyramid.  Under  this  por- 
trait could  be  read  in  black  letters,  “ Jeanne  de  Valois.” 
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If  you  wish,  after  inspecting  the  fireless  hearth,  the 
cheap  cotton  bed-curtains,  ornamented  with  yellowed  green 
damask,  — if  you  wish  to  know  what  connection  there 
may  be  between  those  portraits  and  the  occupants  of  that 
fifth  story,  it  is  necessary  only  to  turn  toward  a small  oak 
table  upon  which  a woman,  plainly  dressed,  rests  her  left 
arm  while  she  examines  several  sealed  letters,  and  takes 
note  of  their  addresses.  That  young  woman  is  the  origi- 
nal of  the  portrait. 

A few  steps  off,  in  an  attitude  half-curious,  half-respectful, 
stands  a little  old  woman,  apparently  about  sixty  years  old. 

“Jeanne  de  Valois,”  says  the  inscription  ; but  if  this 
lady  be  indeed  a Valois,  one  wonders  how  ever  the  por- 
trait of  Henri  III.,  the  sybarite  king,  the  ruffed  voluptu- 
ary, could  endure,  observing  it  only  from  his  portrait,  the 
sight  of  so  much  poverty  suffered  by  a person  not  only  of 
his  race,  but  bearing  his  name. 

In  her  person,  however,  this  lady  of  the  fifth  story  did 
no  discredit  to  the  origin  which  she  claimed.  She  had 
white  and  delicate  hands,  which  from  time  to  time  she 
warmed  by  placing  them  under  her  crossed  arms  ; her  feet 
also,  which  were  encased  in  rather  coquettish  velvet  slip- 
pers, she  endeavored  to  warm  by  stamping  on  the  tiled 
floor,  shining  and  cold  as  the  ice  that  covered  Paris. 

The  wind  whistled  through  all  the  old  doors,  and  pene- 
trated the  crevices  of  the  shaking  windows ; and  the  old 
servant  sadly  shrugged  her  shoulders  as  she  looked  at  the 
fireless  hearth.  As  to  the  lady,  the  mistress  of  the  apart- 
ment, she  continued  counting  the  letters  and  reading  their 
addresses.  After  reading  each  address  she  made  a little 
calculation. 

“Madame  de  Misery,”  she  murmured;  “first  lady  of 
the  bedchamber  to  her  Majesty,  — I cannot  expect  more 
than  six  louis  from  her,  for  she  has  already  given  to  me 
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once  ; ” and  she  sighed.  “ Madame  Patrix,  lady’s  maid 
to  her  Majesty,  two  louis  ; Monsieur  d’Ormesson,  an  au- 
dience ; Monsieur  de  Calonne,  some  good  advice ; Mon- 
sieur de  Rohan,  a visit,  — at  least  we  will  try  to  induce 
him,”  said  she,  smiling.  “ Well,  then,  I think  I may  hope 
for  eight  louis  within  a week.”  Then  looking  up,  “ Dame 
Clotilde,”  she  said,  “ snuff  this  candle.” 

The  old  woman  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  then  resumed 
her  place. 

This  kind  of  inquisition  seemed  to  annoy  the  young 
woman,  for  she  said,  “ Do  go,  my  dear,  and  see  if  you  can- 
not find  the  end  of  a wax  candle  for  me ; this  tallow  is 
odious.” 

“There  is  none,”  replied  the  old  woman. 

“But  just  look.” 

“Where]” 

“ In  the  antechamber.” 

“ It  is  very  cold  there.” 

“Eh,  stop!  some  one  is  ringing,”  said  the  young 
woman. 

“ Madame  is  mistaken,”  replied  the  obstinate  old 
woman. 

“ I thought  I heard  it,  Dame  Clotilde ; ” then,  abandon- 
ing the  attempt  to  move  the  old  woman,  she  turned  again 
to  her  calculations.  “ Eight  louis ! three  I owe  for  the 
rent.”  She  took  her  pen  and  wrote.  “ Three  louis  ; five 
promised  to  Monsieur  de  La  Motte,  to  enable  him  to  endure 
his  stay  at  Bar-sur-Aube.  Poor  fellow,  our  marriage  has 
not  enriched  him  as  yet,  but  patience  ! ” and  she  smiled 
again,  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  that  hung  be- 
tween the  two  portraits.  “Well,  then,”  she  continued,  “ I 
want  one  louis  for  fares  from  Versailles  to  Paris  and  back 
again.”  And  she  wrote  that  additional  figure  in  the  col- 
umn of  expenses.  “ Living  for  a week,  one  louis  ; dress, 
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and  gifts  to  the  porters  of  the  houses  where  I go,  four  louis. 
Is  that  all?  Let  me  add."  But  in  the  midst  of  her  addi- 
tion she  interrupted  herself  : “ Some  one  is  ringing,  I tell 
you.” 

“ No,  Madame,”  replied  the  old  woman.  “ It  is  below, 
on  the  next  floor.” 

“Four,  six,  eleven,  fourteen  louis;  there  are  six  less 
than  I need,  — and  my  entire  wardrobe  is  to  be  renewed, 
and  this  old  brute  to  be  paid  off  and  dismissed.”  Then, 
suddenly,  “ But  I tell  you  some  one  is  ringing,  you  miser- 
able creature  ! ” she  cried  out  angrily. 

Even  the  old  woman  could  deny  it  no  longer ; she  hob- 
bled off  to  open  the  door,  while  her  mistress,  agile  as  a 
squirrel,  rapidly  cleared  away  all  the  papers,  and  after  a 
rapid  glance  about  the  room,  to  assure  herself  that  every- 
thing was  in  order,  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  assuming  the 
humble  and  melancholy  attitude  of  a person  resigned  but 
suffering. 

It  was,  however,  only  her  body  that  reposed ; her  eyes, 
restless  and  unquiet,  questioned  the  mirror  in  which  the 
door  was  reflected,  and  her  ears  were  quickened  to  catch 
the  smallest  sound. 

At  last  the  door  was  opened,  and  she  heard  a young  and 
sweet  voice  saying,  “ Is  it  here  that  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  La  Motte  lives  1 ” 

“Madame  la  Comtesse  de  La  Motte  Valois,”  replied 
Clotilde,  with  a nasal  tone. 

“ It  is  the  same  person,  my  good  woman ; is  Madame 
de  La  Motte  at  home  h ” 

“ Yes,  Madame ; she  is  too  ill  to  go  out.” 

During  this  colloquy,  the  pretended  invalid  saw  re- 
flected in  the  glass  the  figure  of  a lady  talking  to  Clotilde, 
unquestionably  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks.  She  imme- 
diately left  the  sofa,  and  seated  herself  in  an  armchair,  so 
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that  the  stranger  might  have  the  seat  of  honor.  While 
accomplishing  this  movement,  she  saw  her  visitor  turn 
round,  and  heard  her  say  to  some  one  behind,  “ You  can 
enter,  Madame;  this  is  the  place.”  And  the  two  ladies 
we  have  before  seen  asking  the  way  to  the  Rue  Saint 
Claude  prepared  to  enter  the  room. 

“ Whom  shall  I announce  to  the  countess  ? ” said 
Clotilde. 

“Announce  a sister  of  charity,”  said  the  elder  lady. 

u From  Paris  1 ” 

“No,  from  Versailles.” 

Clotilde  entered  the  room,  and  the  strangers  followed 

her. 

Jeanne  de  Valois  seemed  to  rise  with  difficulty  from  her 
seat  to  receive  her  visitors.  Clotilde  placed  chairs  for 
them,  and  then  withdrew  so  slowly  that  one  could  easily 
see  that  she  intended  to  remain  near  the  door,  in  order  to 
hear  what  might  follow. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JEANNE  DE  LA  MOTTE  DE  VALOIS. 

The  first  care  of  Jeanne  cle  La  Motte,  when  she  could 
with  propriety  raise  her  eyes,  was  to  examine  the  faces  of 
her  visitors,  so  as  to  gather  what  she  could  of  their  char- 
acter. The  elder  lady,  who  might  have  been,  as  we  have 
said,  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was  remarkably  beau- 
tiful, although  at  first  sight  an  air  of  hauteur  detracted 
slightly  from  the  charm  of  her  expression ; at  least,  so 
Jeanne  thought,  from  the  little  she  could  see  of  her  face. 
For  the  lady,  preferring  one  of  the  armchairs  to  the  sofa, 
had  placed  herself  beyond  the  range  of  the  rays  of  light 
emitted  by  the  lamp,  and  sat  in  a corner  of  the  room, 
having  drawn  over  her  forehead  the  hood  of  her  cloak, 
which  thus  shaded  her  face.  But  she  held  her  head  so 
proudly,  her  eyes  were  so  expressive  and  so  naturally 
dilated,  that  all  details  were  effaced,  and  at  a cursory 
glance  she  was  to  be  recognized  as  of  a good  family,  and 
even  of  a noble  family. 

Her  companion,  less  timid,  in  appearance  at  least,  al- 
though four  or  five  years  younger,  was  not  less  beautiful. 
Her  complexion  was  charming ; her  hair  drawn  back 
from  her  temples  showed  to  advantage  the  perfect  oval 
of  her  face.  Two  large  blue  eyes,  calm  and  serene  ; a well- 
formed  mouth,  indicating  great  frankness  of  disposition, 
but  to  which  discretion  had  been  added  by  education ; a 
nose,  which  in  form  rivalled  that  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
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— such  was  the  other  face  which  presented  itself  to  the 
gaze  of  Jeanne  de  Yalois. 

She  inquired  gently  to  what  happy  circumstance  she 
owed  the  honor  of  their  visit. 

The  elder  lady  signed  to  the  younger,  who  thereupon 
said,  u Madame,  for  I believe  you  are  married  — 99 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be  the  wife  of  Monsieur  le  Comte 
de  La  Motte,  Madame,  an  excellent  gentleman.” 

“ Well,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  we  are  at  the  head  of  a 
charitable  institution,  and  having  heard  concerning  your 
condition  things  that  interest  us,  we  wished  to  have  more 
precise  details  on  the  subject.” 

Jeanne  paused  a moment  before  making  a reply. 
“Ladies,”  she  said,  noticing  the  reserve  of  the  second 
visitor,  “ you  see  there  the  portrait  of  Henri  III.,  — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  brother  of  my  ancestor ; for  I am  truly  of 
the  race  of  Yalois,  as  you  doubtless  have  been  told.”  And 
she  waited  for  the  next  question,  looking  at  her  visitors 
with  a sort  of  proud  humility. 

“ Madame,”  said  the  grave  and  sweet  voice  of  the  elder 
lady,  “ is  it  true,  as  we  have  also  heard,  that  your  mother 
was  housekeeper  at  a place  called  Fontette,  near  Bar-sur- 
Seine  1 ” 

Jeanne  colored  at  this  question,  but  replied  at  once,  and 
without  embarrassment,  “ It  is  true,  Madame  ; and,”  she 
went  on,  “as  Marie  Fossel,  my  mother,  was  possessed  of 
rare  beauty,  my  father  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married 
her.  It  is  by  my  father  that  I am  nobly  descended  ; he 
was  a Saint  Remy  de  Yalois,  direct  descendant  of  the 
Yalois  who  were  on  the  throne.” 

“ But  how  have  you  been  reduced  to  this  degree  of 
poverty,  Madame.” 

u Alas  ! that  is  easily  told.  You  are  not  ignorant  that 
after  the  accession  of  Henri  IY.,  by  which  the  crown 
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passed  from  the  house  of  Valois  to  that  of  Bourbon,  there 
still  remained  many  branches  of  the  fallen  family,  obscure 
doubtless,  but  incontestably  springing  from  the  same  root 
as  the  four  brothers  who  all  perished  so  miserably.” 

The  two  ladies  made  a sign  of  assent. 

“ Then,”  continued  Jeanne,  “ these  remnants  of  the 
Valois  fearing,  in  spite  of  their  obscurity,  to  be  obnoxious 
to  the  reigning  family,  changed  their  name  of  Valois  into 
that  of  Remy,  which  they  took  from  the  name  of  an  es- 
tate ; and  they  may  be  traced  under  this  name  down  to 
my  grandfather,  who,  seeing  the  monarchy  so  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  the  old  branch  forgotten,  thought  he  need  no 
longer  deprive  himself  of  his  illustrious  name,  his  only 
inheritance.  He  resumed,  therefore,  the  name  of  Valois, 
and  bore  that  name  in  poverty  and  obscurity  in  a distant 
province,  while  no  one  at  the  court  of  France  dreamed 
that  beyond  the  radiance  of  the  throne  there  vegetated  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France,  who,  if  not  the 
most  glorious  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  were  at  all 
events  the  most  unfortunate.” 

Jeanne  paused  after  saying  these  words.  She  had 
spoken  with  a simplicity  and  mildness  which  created  a 
favorable  impression. 

“ You  have,  doubtless,  your  proofs  already  arranged, 
Madame,”  said  the  elder  lady,  with  kindness,  but  at  the 
same  time  looking  fixedly  at  her  who  claimed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Valois. 

“ Oh,  Madame ! ” she  replied,  with  a bitter  smile, 
“ proofs  are  not  wanting.  My  father  arranged  them,  and 
left  them  to  me  as  his  sole  legacy.  But  of  what  use  are 
proofs  of  a truth  which  no  one  is  willing  to  recognize  1 M 
u Your  father  is,  then,  dead  1 ” asked  the  younger  lady. 
“Alas!  yes.” 

“ Did  he  die  in  the  provinces  1 ” 
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“No,  Madame.” 

“ At  Paris,  then  % ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ In  this  room  ? ” 

“ No,  Madame  ; my  father,  Baron  de  Valois,  great- 
nephew  of  King  Henri  III.,  died  of  want  and  hunger.” 

“ Impossible  ! ” cried  both  ladies,  at  the  same  time. 

“ And  not  here,”  continued  Jeanne;  “not  in  this  poor 
retreat,  — not  in  his  own  bed,  poor  as  that  might  be. 
No,  my  father  died  side  by  side  with  misery  and  suffering. 
My  father  died  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  ! ” 

The  ladies  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  distress. 
Satisfied  with  the  effect  produced  by  her  story  on  her 
visitors,  and  with  the  skill  she  had  used  in  leading  up  to 
the  denouement,  Jeanne  sat  with  her  eyes  lowered,  her 
hands  hanging  motionless.  The  elder  of  the  strangers 
regarded  her  attentively,  and  seeing  nothing  affected  or 
vulgar  in  her  grief,  which  appeared  so  simple  and  natural, 
she  said  : “ From  what  you  tell  me,  Madame,  you  have 
experienced,  it  is  evident,  great  misfortunes ; and  the 
death  of  your  father,  especially  — ” 

“ Oh,  if  you  heard  all  the  story  of  my  life,  Madame, 
you  would  see  that  my  father’s  death  does  not  rank 
among  its  greatest  misfortunes.” 

“ What,  Madame  ! you  regard  as  a minor  evil  the  loss 
of  a father  1 ” said  the  elder  lady,  with  a frown. 

“Yes,  Madame;  and  in  saying  that  I speak  as  an  affec- 
tionate daughter,  for  my  father  in  dying  was  delivered 
from  all  the  ills  which  he  experienced  in  this  life,  and 
which  continue  to  assail  his  unhappy  family.  I feel, 
therefore,  in  the  midst  of  the  grief  which  his  loss  causes 
me,  a certain  joy  in  knowing  that  my  father  is  dead,  and 
that  the  descendant  of  kings  is  no  longer  obliged  to  beg 
his  bread.” 
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“To  beg  bis  bread ? ” 

“ Yes,  Madame ; I say  it  without  shame,  for  in  all  out 
misfortunes  there  was  no  fault  in  my  father  or  myself.” 

“ Eut  you  do  not  speak  of  your  mother  1 ” 

“Well,  with  the  same  frankness  with  which  I told  you 
just  now  that  I blessed  God  for  taking  my  father,  I com- 
plain to  him  because  he  left  my  mother  alive.” 

The  two  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  almost  shuddering 
at  these  strange  words. 

“ Would  it  be  indiscreet,  Madame,  to  ask  you  for  a more 
detailed  account  of  your  misfortunes  1 ” asked  the  elder 
lady. 

“ The  indiscretion,  Madame,  would  be  in  me,  if  I fa- 
tigued your  ears  with  a recital  of  sorrow  which  can  have 
no  interest  for  you.” 

“ I listen,  Madame,”  said  the  elder  lady,  so  command- 
ingly  that  her  companion  looked  at  her  as  if  to  warn  her 
to  be  more  guarded.  Indeed,  Madame  de  La  Motte  had 
been  struck  with  this  imperious  accent,  and  stared  at  her 
with  some  astonishment. 

“ I listen,  Madame,”  the  lady  repeated  in  a more  gentle 
tone,  “ if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  begin ; ” and  yield- 
ing to  a sense  of  discomfort,  caused  doubtless  by  the  cold, 
the  lady  who  had  just  spoken  restlessly  moved  her  feet, 
chilled  by  contact  with  the  damp  floor.  The  younger  lady 
thereupon  pushed  toward  her  a sort  of  foot-carpet  which 
happened  to  be  near  her  chair,  — an  attention  which  drew 
from  her  companion  a warning  glance.  “ Keep  that  car- 
pet, sister,”  said  she,  pushing  it  back  again,  “ you  are  more 
delicate  than  I.” 

“Indeed,  Madame,”  said  Jeanne,  “it  grieves  me  much 
to  see  you  suffer  from  the  cold ; but  wood  is  six  francs 
higher  than  ever,  and  is  now  sold  at  seventy  francs  a cord. 
My  stock  was  exhausted  a week  ago.” 
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“ You  said,  Madame,  that  you  were  unhappy  in  having 
a mother,”  said  the  elder  lady,  returning  to  the  subject. 

“ Yes,  Madame.  Doubtless  such  a blasphemy  shocks 
you  much,  does  it  notl”  said  Jeanne;  “ but  hear  my 
explanation,  since  you  desire  it.  I have  already  had  the 
honor  to  tell  you  that  my  father  married  beneath  his 
rank.” 

“ Yes,  in  marrying  his  housekeeper.” 

“ Well,  Marie  Fossel,  my  mother,  instead  of  feeling  grati- 
fied and  proud  of  the  honor  he  had  done  her,  began  by 
ruining  my  father,  which  certainly  was  not  difficult,  while 
she  satisfied  with  the  little  that  her  husband  possessed 
the  hunger  of  her  caprices.  Then  having  compelled  him 
to  sell  everything,  down  to  his  last  bit  of  ground,  she  in- 
duced him  to  go  to  Paris  to  claim  the  rights  to  which  his 
name  entitled  him.  My  father  was  easily  persuaded ; 
perhaps  he  hoped  in  the  justice  of  the  king.  He  came, 
then,  having  first  turned  all  he  possessed  into  money.  He 
had,  besides  me,  another  daughter  and  a son.  The  son, 
unfortunate  like  me,  vegetates  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
army ; the  daughter,  my  poor  sister,  was  abandoned  on 
the  evening  of  our  departure  before  the  house  of  a neigh- 
boring farmer,  her  godfather. 

“ The  journey  exhausted  our  little  resources.  My  father 
wore  himself  out  in  fruitless  appeals.  We  scarcely  ever 
saw  him  at  home ; and  in  his  absence  my  mother,  to 
whom  a victim  was  necessary,  vented  her  discontent  and 
ill-humor  upon  me.  She  even  reproached  me  with  what 
I ate,  and  I came  by  degrees  to  prefer  to  eat  only  bread, 
or  even  not  to  eat  at  all,  rather  than  sit  down  at  our  poor 
table.  But  my  mother  found  no  lack  of  pretexts  for  pun- 
ishment ; for  the  slightest  fault  I was  unmercifully  beaten. 
The  neighbors,  thinking  to  serve  me,  told  my  father  of  the 
treatment  I experienced.  He  endeavored  to  protect  me 
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against  my  mother,  and  did  not  know  that  by  his  inter- 
ference he  changed  my  enemy  of  the  moment  into  an 
unrelenting  tormentor.  Alas  ! I could  not  warn  him  of 
what  was  for  my  interest ; I was  too  young,  too  childish. 
X comprehended  nothing ; I experienced  effects  without 
seeking  to  know  the  cause.  I knew  the  hardship,  and 
that  was  all. 

“ At  last  my  father  fell  ill,  and  was  confined  first  to  the 
house,  and  then  to  his  bed.  My  mother  banished  me 
from  his  room  on  the  pretext  that  I disturbed  him.  She 
made  me  now  learn  a sentence  which  she  emphasized  with 
blows  and  bruises;  and  when  I knew  that  sentence  by 
heart,  — which  instinctively  I was  unwilling  to  learn,  — 
though  my  eyes  were  red  with  tears,  she  would  drive 
me  out  into  the  street  with  blows,  ordering  me  to  re- 
peat it  to  each  passer-by  if  I did  not  wish  to  be  beaten 
to  death.” 

“ Horrible  ! horrible  ! ” murmured  the  younger  of  the 
two  ladies. 

“ And  what  was  this  sentence  ? ” asked  the  elder  lady. 

“ It  was  this,  Madame : ‘ Have  pity  on  a little  orphan 
who  descends  in  a direct  line  from  Henri  de  Valois.’  ” 

“ What  a shame  ! ” cried  the  elder  lady,  with  a gesture 
of  disgust. 

“ But  what  effect  did  this  sentence  have  on  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  1 ” inquired  the  younger. 

“ Some  listened  and  pitied  me ; others  were  angry  and 
threatened  me ; others,  more  compassionate  than  the  first, 
warned  me  that  I ran  a great  risk  in  repeating  such  words, 
— but  I knew  no  other  danger  than  that  of  disobeying  my 
mother,” 

“ And  what  was  the  result  1 ” 

“ Mon  Dieu ! Madame,  that  which  my  mother  had  de- 
sired ; I brought  back  to  the  house  a little  money,  and  the 
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frightful  prospect  which  my  father  had  before  him  — the 
hospital  — receded  for  a few  days.” 

The  features  of  the  elder  of  the  two  young  women  be- 
came contracted  ; tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  younger. 

“At  length,  Madame,  notwithstanding  the  relief  it 
brought  my  father,  this  hideous  trade  became  revolting  to 
me.  One  day,  instead  of  repeating  my  accustomed  phrase, 
I sat  on  the  doorstep  all  the  time,  and  returned  in  the 
evening  empty-handed.  My  mother  beat  me  so  that  the 
next  day  I fell  ill ; then  my  poor  father,  deprived  of  all 
resources,  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he 
died.” 

“ Oh,  what  a horrible  history  ! ” murmured  the  two  ladies. 
“ What  became  of  you  after  your  father’s  death  1 ” asked 
the  younger  lady. 

“ God  took  pity  upon  me.  A month  after  my  father’s 
death  my  mother  ran  away  with  a soldier,  her  lover,  aban- 
doning my  brother  and  myself.” 

“ You  found  yourselves  orphans'?  ” 

“Oh,  Madame,  we,  unlike  others,  were  orphans  only 
because  we  had  a mother.  Public  charity  adopted  us. 
But  as  begging  was  repugnant  to  us,  we  begged  only 
enough  to  procure  the  necessities  of  life.  God  commands 
his  creatures  to  endeavor  to  live.” 

“ Alas  ! ” 

“ What  shall  I tell  you,  Madame  h One  day  I saw  a car- 
riage going  slowly  along  toward  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel. 
There  were  four  footmen  behind,  and  a beautiful  lady 
inside ; I held  out  my  hand  to  her  for  charity.  She  ques- 
tioned me,  and  my  reply  and  my  name  seemed  to  strike 
her  with  surprise,  and  then  with  incredulity.  She  asked 
for  my  address,  and  the  next  day  made  inquiries,  and  find- 
ing that  I had  told  her  the  truth,  she  took  charge  of  my 
brother  and  myself ; she  placed  my  brother  in  the  army 
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and  me  with  a dressmaker.  We  were  both  saved  from 
starvation.” 

“Was  not  this  lady  Madame  de  Boulainvilliers  V9 

“It  was.” 

“ She  is  dead,  I believe  1 ” 

“ Yes,  and  her  death  plunged  me  again  into  the 
abyss.” 

“Her  husband  still  lives,  and  is  rich.” 

“ Ah,  Madame,  it  is  to  him  that  I owe  my  later  misfor- 
tunes, as  to  my  mother  I owe  the  miseries  of  my  childhood. 
I had  grown  tall  and  perhaps  attractive,  and  he  wished  to 
put  a price  upon  his  benefits,  which  I refused  to  pay.  It 
was  at  just  this  time  that  Madame  de  Boulainvilliers  died ; 
and  I — I,  whom  she  had  married  to  a brave  and  loyal 
soldier,  Monsieur  de  La  Motte  — found  myself,  separated  as 
I was  from  my  husband,  more  desolate  after  her  death  than 
I had  been  after  that  of  my  father. 

“ This  is  my  story,  Madame.  I have  made  it  short.  A 
tale  of  suffering  is  always  tedious,  and  is  not  to  be  inflicted 
on  those  who  are  happy,  though  they  be  as  benevolent  as 
you,  ladies,  seem  to  be.” 

A long  silence  followed  this  conclusion  of  Madame  de  La 
Motte’s  story.  The  elder  lady  was  the  first  to  speak. 
“ Where,  then,  is  your  husband  1 ” she  asked. 

“ He  is  in  garrison,  at  Bar-sur-Aube ; he  serves  in  the 
gendarmerie,  and  is  waiting,  like  myself,  in  hopes  of  better 
times.” 

“ But  you  have  laid  your  case  before  the  court  1 99 

“ Certainly.” 

“ The  name  of  Valois  must  have  awakened  some 
sympathy  ? ” 

“ I know  not,  Madame,  what  sentiments  it  may  have 
awakened,  for  I have  received  no  answer  to  any  of  my 
petitions.” 
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“ And  yet  you  have  seen  the  ministers,  the  king,  the 
queen  1 ” 

“ No  one.  Everywhere  T have  failed.” 

“ You  cannot  beg,  however.” 

“ No,  Madame  ; I have  lost  the  habit,  but  — ” 

“ But  what  1 ” 

“ But  I can  die  of  hunger,  like  my  poor  father.” 

“ You  have  no  child  ? ” 

“ No,  Madame ; and  my  husband,  by  getting  killed  in 
the  service  of  his  king,  will  find  for  himself  at  least  a 
glorious  end  to  our  miseries.” 

“ Can  you,  Madame,  — I beg  pardon  if  I seem  intru- 
sive, — but  can  you  bring  forward  the  proofs  of  your 
genealogy  ? ” 

Jeanne  rose,  opened  a drawer,  and  drew  out  some  papers 
which  she  presented  to  the  lady,  who  rose  to  come  nearer 
the  light  that  she  might  examine  them ; but  seeing  that 
Jeanne  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  to  observe  her  more 
clearly  than  she  had  yet  been  able  to  do,  turned  away  as 
if  the  light  hurt  her  eyes,  thus  turning  her  back  to  Madame 
de  La  Motte.  In  this  position  she  examined  all  the  papers, 
one  after  the  other. 

“ But,”  said  she,  at  last,  “these  are  only  copies.  I do 
not  find  a single  original.” 

“Oh,  Madame,  I have  the  originals  safe,  and  am  ready 
to  produce  them  — ” 

“ If  any  important  occasion  should  present  itself,  you 
mean  ? ” said  the  lady,  smiling. 

“ It  is,  doubtless,  Madame,  an  important  occasion  which 
procures  me  the  honor  of  your  visit ; but  these  papers  are 
so  precious  — ” 

“That  you  cannot  show  them  to  every  stranger.  I 
understand  you.” 

“ Oh,  Madame  ! ” cried  the  countess,  who  at  last  had 
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obtained  a clear  view  of  her  protectress’s  face,  full  of 
dignity,  “ I cannot  think  of  treating  you  as  a stranger ; 
you  shall  see  them ; ” and  opening  a secret  drawer  above 
the  other,  she  drew  out  the  originals,  which  were  enclosed 
in  an  old  portfolio,  on  which  were'  the  arms  of  the 
Yalois. 

The  lady  took  them,  and  after  examining  them  said, 
“You  are  right;  these  papers  are  perfectly  regular,  and 
I advise  you  to  exhibit  them  without  fail  to  the  proper 
authorities.” 

“And  what,  in  your  opinion,  Madame,  should  I gain 
by  that  ? ” 

“ Why,  without  any  doubt,  a pension  for  yourself,  and 
advancement  for  Monsieur  de  La  Motte,  if  he  prove  worthy 
of  it.” 

“ My  husband  is  an  honorable  man,  Madame,  and  has 
never  failed  in  his  military  duties.” 

“ It  is  enough,  Madame,”  said  the  sister  of  charity, 
drawing  her  hood  still  more  over  her  face.  Madame  de 
La  Motte  anxiously  watched  her  every  movement.  She 
saw  her  feel  in  her  pocket  and  draw  out  first  the  em- 
broidered handkerchief  with  which  she  had  shielded 
her  face  when  in  the  sledge,  then  a small  roll  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  three  or  four  in  length,  which  she 
placed  on  the  chiffonniere,  saying,  “ The  treasurer  of  our 
charity  authorizes  me,  Madame,  to  offer  you  this  small 
assistance,  until  you  shall  obtain  something  better.” 

Madame  de  La  Motte  threw  a rapid  glance  at  the  little 
roll.  “Three-franc  pieces,”  thought  she,  “and  there  must 
be  fifty,  or  even  a hundred  of  them.  So  here  are  a hun- 
dred and  fifty,  perhaps  three  hundred,  francs  fallen  from 
the  sky.  The  roll  is  somewhat  short  for  a hundred  pieces, 
but  it  is  also  too  long  for  fifty.” 

While  she  was  thus  thinking,  the  two  ladies  moved 
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quickly  into  the  outer  room,  where  Clotilde  had  fallen 
asleep  in  her  chair. 

The  candle  was  burning  out  in  the  socket,  and  the 
smell  which  came  from  it  made  the  ladies  draw  out  their 
smelling-bottles.  Jeanne  woke  Clotilde,  who  seized  the 
remnant  of  the  candle  and  held  it  like  a beacon  light  over 
the  gloomy  staircase,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
two  strangers,  whom  she  lighted  and  at  the  same  time 
poisoned. 

“ Au  revoir,  Madame  la  Comtesse,”  they  cried,  as  they 
hurried  downstairs. 

“ Where  may  I have  the  honor  of  coming  to  thank 
you?”  asked  Jeanne. 

“ We  will  let  you  know,”  replied  the  elder  lady,  going 
down  as  fast  as  possible. 

Madame  de  La  Motte  ran  back  into  her  room,  impatient 
to  examine  her  rouleau,  but  her  foot  struck  against  some- 
thing which  rolled  from  the  mat  on  to  the  floor.  On 
picking  it  up  and  holding  it  to  the  lamp,  she  found  it  to 
be  a gold  box,  round,  flat,  and  plainly  ornamented.  There 
were  some  chocolate  confections  in  it,  and  evidently  it 
also  contained  a secret  compartment.  The  countess  at  last 
found  the  spring,  and  the  lid  to  the  secret  compartment 
flew  open  and  disclosed  the  portrait  of  a woman  of  mas- 
culine beauty  and  imperious  majesty.  The  coiffure  was 
German,  and  she  wore  a collar  like  that  of  an  order.  A 
monogram,  composed  of  an  M and  a T encircled  by  a 
laurel  wreath,  ornamented  the  inside  of  the  box.  Madame 
de  La  Motte  did  not  doubt,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
portrait  to  the  lady  who  had  just  left  her,  that  it  was  that 
of  her  mother  or  grandmother.  She  ran  to  the  stairs  to 
call  to  the  ladies,  but  hearing  the  street-door  shut,  she  ran 
back  thinking  to  call  them  from  the  window,  but  arrived 
there  only  in  time  to  see  a cabriolet  going  rapidly  away. 
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The  countess,  no  longer  hoping  to  recall  her  two  pro- 
tectresses, looked  again  at  the  box,  and  concluded  that  she 
would  send  it  to  Versailles.  Then  seizing  the  rouleau, 
which  was  lying  on  the  ehiffonniere,  “ I was  not  mis- 
taken,” she  said;  “there  are  only  fifty  crowns  here.” 
When  she  opened  it,  she  uttered  a cry  of  joy,  “ Double 
louis  ! fifty  double  louis  ! two  thousaud  and  four  hundred 
francs  ! ” and  transported  at  the  sight  of  more  gold  than 
she  had  ever  seen  before  in  her  life,  she  remained  with 
clasped  hands  and  open  lips.  “ A hundred  louis  ! ” she 
repeated ; “ these  ladies  are,  then,  very  rich.  Oh,  I will 
find  them  again  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BlSLUS. 

Madame  de  La  Motte  was  not  wrong  in  thinking  that 
the  cabriolet  which  she  saw  going  away  contained  the  two 
sisters  of  charity.  They  had,  in  fact,  found  waiting  for 
them  near  the  house  a cabriolet,  of  the  style  common  at 
that  period,  — that  is  to  say,  -with  high  wheels,  a light 
body,  elevated  dasher,  and  a convenient  seat  for  the 
groom  who  rode  behind. 

This  cabriolet  drawn  by  a magnificent  bay  horse  of  Irish 
breed,  short-tailed  and  plump,  had  been  brought  to  the 
Rue  Saint  Claude  by  the  same  servant  who  had  driven 
the  sledge,  and  whom  the  sister  of  charity  had  called 
Weber,  as  we  have  stated  above. 

Weber  was  holding  the  horse  by  the  bit  when  the 
ladies  arrived,  and  was  trying  to  restrain  the  impatience 
of  the  spirited  animal  who  with  nervous  foot  pawed  the 
snow,  gradually  hardening  since  the  coming  on  of  night. 
When  the  two  ladies  appeared,  — 

“Matame,”  said  Weber,  “I  hat  intented  to  pring 
Scibio,  who  is  ferry  gentle  and  eassy  to  manage.  But 
Scibio  hort  von  of  his  legs  last  efening.  Only  Pelus  vas 
left,  and  Pelus,  he  pe  hart  to  managed’ 

“Oh,  for  me,  Weber,”  said  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies, 
“ you  know'  that  is  of  no  consequence ; I have  a strong 
hand,  and  am  used  to  driving.” 

“ I know  dat  Matame  trives  ferry  veil,  but  de  roats  be 
ferry  pad.  Vere  is  Matame  going?  ” 
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“ To  Versailles.” 

“ Py  de  poolfards,  den  h ” 

“ By  no  means,  Weber.  It  freezes,  and  the  boulevards 
will  be  covered  with  ice.  The  streets  will  be  better, 
thanks  to  the  thousands  of  pedestrians  who  keep  the  snow 
from  freezing.  Come,  quick,  Weber,  quick!” 

Weber  held  the  horse  for  the  ladies  to  get  in,  then 
jumped  up  behind,  and  they  set  off  at  a rapid  pace. 

“Well,  Andree,  what  do  you  think  of  the  countess'?” 
asked  the  elder  lady. 

“ I think,  Madame,”  she  replied,  “that  Madame  de  La 
Motte  is  poor  and  unfortunate.” 

“ She  has  good  manners,  has  she  not  1 ” 

“Yes,  doubtless.” 

“You  are  somewhat  cold  about  her,  Andree.” 

“ If  I must  speak  sincerely,  there  is  a look  of  cunning 
in  her  face  that  does  not  please  me.” 

“ Oh,  you  are  always  difficult  to  please,  Andree ; to 
please  you,  one  must  have  every  good  quality.  Now  I 
find  the  little  countess  interesting  and  simple,  both  in  her 
pride  and  in  her  humility.” 

“It  is  fortunate  for  her,  Madame,  that  she  has  succeeded 
in  pleasing  your  — ” 

“ Take  care  ! ” cried  the  lady,  at  the  same  time  endeav- 
oring to  check  her  horse,  which  nearly  ran  over  a street 
porter  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine. 

“ Dake  gare  ! ” shouted  Weber  with  the  voice  of  a sten- 
tor,  and  the  cabriolet  continued  its  course,  followed  by  the 
imprecations  of  the  man  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped ; 
and  several  other  voices  being  added  to  his,  a furious 
clamor  was  raised.  But  in  a few  seconds  B61us  placed 
between  his  mistress  and  these  blasphemers  all  the  dis- 
tance between  the  Rue  Sainte  Catherine  and  the  Place 
Baudoyer. 
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There  the  street  divides,  and  the  skilful  driver  continued 
her  rapid  course  down  the  Rue  de  la  Tix^randerie,  a nar- 
row street,  crowded,  and  not  at  all  aristocratic.  And 
therefore,  notwithstanding  her  often  repeated,  “ Take 
care ! ” notwithstanding  Weber’s  loud  roars  of  warning, 
one  could  hear  only  the  furious  cries  of  the  foot-passengers, 
“ Oh,  the  cabriolet ! Down  with  the  cabriolet ! ” 

Belus  kept  his  course,  and  his  driver,  though  her  hand 
was  delicate  as  a child’s,  urged  him,  rapidly  and  skilfully, 
through  the  pools  of  melted  snow  or  over  the  more  dan- 
gerous ice.  And  yet  not  the  slightest  accident  had  hap- 
pened. A brilliant  lantern  threw  its  light  forward  upon 
the  course,  though  this  was  an  excess  of  precaution  which 
the  police  had  not  yet  required.  No  accident,  we  say,  had 
happened.  No  passing  carriage  had  been  hit,  not  a post 
grazed,  not  a foot-passenger  hurt.  It  was  wonderful  driv- 
ing, and  yet  cries  and  threats  were  constantly  vociferated. 

The  cabriolet  passed  with  the  same  rapidity  and  the 
same  good  fortune  through  the  Rue  Saint  Mederic,  the 
Rue  Saint  Martin,  and  the  Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher. 

It  may  seem  to  our  readers  that  in  the  more  civilized 
quarters  of  the  city  the  hatred  shown  toward  the  aristo- 
cratic equipage  would  become  less  ferocious.  On  the  con- 
trary, Belus  had  but  just  entered  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie 
when  Weber,  always  pursued  by  the  vociferations  of  the 
populace,  noticed  that  groups  were  formed  as  the  cabriolet 
went  by.  Some  had  even  the  appearance  of  running  after 
it  as  if  to  stop  it. 

But  Weber  was  unwilling  to  disturb  his  mistress.  He 
observed  her  steadiness  and  skill,  and  how  adroitly  she 
glided  through  among  all  those  obstacles,  animate  and  in- 
animate, which  are  at  once  the  despair  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Parisian  coachman.  As  to  Belus,  steady  on  his 
limbs  of  steel,  he  had  not  once  slipped,  so  careful  was  the 
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guiding  hand  in  directing  his  course  among  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface. 

The  vociferations  of  the  people  increased.  The  lady 
who  held  the  reins,  attributing  that  hostility  to  some 
trivial  cause,  such  as  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the 
general  discontent,  resolved  to  get  through  with  the  annoy- 
ance as  soon  as  possible.  She  clicked  with  her  tongue, 
and  on  that  signal  Belus  jumped,  and  changed  his  pace  to 
a rapid  trot.  The  shops  seemed  to  fly  by  them ; the 
foot-passengers  leaped  aside.  The  warning  shouts,  “ Take 
care  ! Take  care  ! ” were  continued. 

The  cabriolet  had  almost  reached  the  Palais-Royal,  and 
had  just  passed  the  end  of  the  Rue  du  Coq-Saint  Honore 
where  one  of  the  finest  of  the  snow  obelisks  still  proudly 
stood,  though  its  top  was  narrowed  by  the  thaw,  — it  was 
like  a stick  of  candy  which  children  draw  to  a sharp  point 
by  sucking.  This  obelisk  was  surmounted  by  a glorious 
ornament  of  ribbons,  — somewhat  faded,  to  be  sure,  — 
which  supported  a placard  on  which  the  scrivener  of  that 
quarter  had  written  in  large  characters  the  following  qua- 
train, hung  between  two  lanterns  : — 

“ Queen,  whose  beauty  is  beyond  thy  grace, 

Near  a good  king  take  here  thy  proper  place. 

If  this  frail  structure  be  of  snow  and  ice, 

Our  love  for  thee  is  not  at  all  like  this.” 

It  was  there  that  Belus  encountered  the  first  serious  ob- 
stacle. The  obelisk,  which  they  were  just  then  lighting 
up,  had  attracted  a crowd  of  spectators,  who  had  massed 
themselves  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  through  them 
at  a trot.  Belus  was  obliged  to  walk. 

But  the  crowd  had  seen  Belus  coming  on  at  lightning- 
speed  ; they  had  heard  the  pursuing  cries ; and  although 
in  presence  of  this  obstacle  he  had  stopped  short,  the  sight 
of  the  cabriolet  seemed  to  produce  upon  the  crowd  the 
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worst  possible  effect.  However,  this  time  the  crowd 
opened  and  gave  way. 

The  next  obstacle  was  at  the  gates  of  the  Palais-Royal, 
where,  in  a court-yard  which  had  been  thrown  open,  were 
a host  of  beggars  crowding  round  fires  which  had  been 
lighted  there,  and  receiving  soup,  which  the  servants  of 
Monsieur  le  Due  d’Orleans  were  distributing  to  them  in 
earthen  basins.  But  as  in  Paris  a crowd  collects  to  see 
everything,  the  number  of  the  spectators  of  this  scene  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  actors. 

The  cabriolet,  having  surmounted  the  first  obstacle,  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  the  second,  like  a ship  in  the  midst  of 
breakers.  At  the  same  time  the  cries  which  till  then  the 
two  women  had  heard  only  as  a vague,  confused  noise, 
came  to  them  distinctly  from  the  midst  of  the  mob : 
“ Down  with  the  cabriolet ! Down  with  those  that  crush 
the  poor ! ” 

“ Can  it  be  that  those  cries  are  addressed  to  us  ? ” said 
the  elder  lady  to  her  companion. 

“ Indeed,  Madame,  I fear  so,”  replied  the  latter. 

“ Have  we,  then,  run  over  any  one  1 ” 

“ I am  sure  we  have  not.” 

“ Down  with  the  cabriolet ! Down  with  the  crushers  ! ” 
cried  the  mob,  furiously. 

A crowd  soon  gathered  round  them,  and  some  even 
seized  Belus  by  the  reins,  who  but  little  pleased  by  the 
touch  of  those  rude  hands  pawed  the  ground  and  foamed 
with  rage. 

“ To  the  commissary  ! to  the  commissary  ! ” cried  a voice. 

The  two  ladies  looked  at  each  other  in  terror.  Then 
a thousand  voices  repeated  : “ To  the  commissary  ! to  the 
commissary  ! ” 

Curious  heads  peeped  under  the  hood  of  the  cabriolet. 
Remarks  began  to  circulate  through  the  crowd. 
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“Hold  ! they  are  women,”  said  one. 

“Yes;  Soubise’s  dolls,  D’Hennin’s  mistresses.” 

“Opera  girls,  doubtless,”  said  others,  “who  think  they 
have  a right  to  crush  the  poor,  because  they  receive  ten 
thousand  francs  a month  to  pay  hospital  expenses.” 

A general  shout  hailed  these  words. 

The  two  ladies  manifested  different  emotions  in  that 
confusion. 

The  younger  lady  sank  hack  trembling  with  fear ; the 
other  bent  resolutely  forward,  "with  frowning  brows  and 
compressed  lips. 

“Oh,  Madame ! ” cried  her  companion,  drawing  her 
hack,  “ for  Heaven’s  sake,  take  care ! ” 

“ To  the  commissary  ! to  the  commissary ! ” the  mob 
continued  crying  furiously.  “ Let  us  know  who  they 
are.” 

“ Ah,  Madame,  we  are  lost ! ” said  the  younger  to  her 
companion. 

“ Courage,  Andree ! courage ! ” replied  the  other. 

“ But  they  will  see  you,  will  recognize  you,  perhaps.” 

“Look  through  the  windows,  and  see  if  Weber  is  still 
there.” 

“ He  is  trying  to  get  down,  hut  the  moh  surrounds  him. 
Ah,  here  he  comes.” 

“Weber,”  said  the  lady,  in  German,  “help  us  to  get 
out.” 

The  man  vigorously  pushed  aside  those  nearest  the  car- 
riage, and  opened  the  door.  The  ladies  sprang  lightly  to 
the  ground.  Meantime  the  moh  gave  its  attention  to  the 
horse  and  the  cabriolet,  the  body  of  which  they  began  to 
destroy. 

“ What,  in  Heaven’s  name,  does  it  all  mean  1 Do  you 
understand  it,  Weber?”  said  the  elder  lady,  still  in 
German. 
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“ Upon  my  word,  no,  Matame,”  he  replied,  much  more 
at  ease  while  speaking  in  his  native  tongue,  and  struggling 
to  free  a passage  for  them  to  pass. 

“ But  they  are  not  men,  they  are  wild  beasts,”  continued 
the  lady  ; “ with  what  can  they  reproach  me  ] ” 

She  was  answered  by  a voice,  whose  polite  and  gentle- 
manly tone  contrasted  strangely  with  the  savage  murmurs 
of  the  people,  and  which  said,  in  excellent  German,  “ They 
reproach  you,  Madame,  with  having  braved  the  police  or- 
der which  appeared  this  morning,  and  which  prohibited, 
until  spring,  the  use  of  cabriolets,  which  are  always  danger- 
ous, but  are  especially  fatal  in  this  frost,  when  people  can 
hardly  escape  being  run  over.” 

The  lady  turned  around  to  see  whence  came  that  cour- 
teous voice  in  the  midst  of  all  those  threatening  cries. 
She  perceived  a young  officer,  who,  in  order  to  approach 
her,  must  have  battled  as  valiantly  as  Weber  had  done  to 
maintain  his  position.  The  graceful  and  distinguished 
appearance,  the  lofty  stature  and  the  martial  air  of  the 
young  man  pleased  the  lady,  who  hastened  to  reply,  in 
German,  “ Oh,  mon  Bleu  / Monsieur,  I was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  this  order.” 

“You  are  a foreigner,  Madame  1 ” inquired  the  young 
officer. 

“ Yes,  Monsieur ; but  tell  me  what  I must  do  1 They  are 
destroying  my  cabriolet.” 

6t  You  must  let  them  destroy  it,  Madame,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  that  time  to  escape.  The  people  are  furious  just 
now  against  the  rich,  who  display  their  luxury  in  presence 
of  the  general  misery ; and  on  the  pretext  of  your  breaking 
this  regulation,  would  conduct  you  before  the  commissary.” 

“ Oh,  never  ! ” cried  Andree. 

“ Then,”  said  the  officer,  laughing,  “ profit  by  the  space 
which  I shall  make  in  the  crowd  and  vanish.” 
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These  words  were  spoken  in  an  easy  manner  which  en- 
abled the  strangers  to  understand  that  the  officer  had  heard 
the  remarks  made  about  the  mistresses  of  Soubise  and 
D’Hennin.  But  it  was  not  a time  to  be  punctilious. 

“ Give  us  your  arm.  then,  Monsieur,  to  the  nearest 
place  where  we  can  hire  a carriage,”  said  the  elder  lady,  in 
a voice  full  of  authority. 

“ I was  going  to  make  your  horse  rear,  and  thereby 
clear  you  a passage,”  said  the  young  man,  who  did  not 
much  wish  to  take  the  charge  of  escorting  them  through 
the  crowd ; “ the  people  will  become  yet  more  enraged 
if  they  hear  us  speaking  in  a language  unknown  to 
them.” 

“ Weber,”  cried  the  lady,  in  a firm  voice,  “make  Belus 
rear  to  disperse  the  crowd.” 

“ And  then,  Matame  % ” 

“ Remain  till  we  are  gone.” 

“ Bud  dey  vill  destroy  de  garriage.” 

“ Let  them  ; what  does  that  matter  1 Save  Belus  if  you 
can,  but  yourself  above  all.” 

“ Yes,  Matame  ; ” and  at  the  same  moment  he  tickled 
the  irritable  Irish  horse,  who  sprang  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  and  overturned  the  most  eager  among  them,  who 
were  clinging  to  the  bridle  and  to  the  shafts.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  terror  and  confusion  were  very  great. 

“Your  arm,  Monsieur  ! ” again  said  the  lady,  to  the  offi- 
cer. “ Come  on,  little  one,”  turning  to  Andree. 

“ Let  us  go  then,  courageous  woman,”  murmured,  in  a 
low  voice,  the  young  officer,  who  immediately  gave  his  arm, 
with  real  admiration,  to  her  who  asked  for  it. 

In  a few  minutes  he  had  conducted  them  to  a cab-stand ; 
but  the  men  were  all  asleep  on  their  seats,  and  the  horses, 
with  drooping  heads  and  half-closed  eyes,  were  awaiting 
their  meagre  evening  rations. 
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The  ladies  were  free  from  the  crowd  for  the  present ; but 
there  was  some  danger  that  they  might  be  followed  and 
recognized,  when  the  same  tumult  would  doubtless  be  re- 
newed, and  escape  a second  time  more  difficult.  The 
young  officer  knew  this,  and  therefore  hastened  to  awaken 
a coachman,  held  to  his  seat  by  the  cold  even  more  than 
by  sleep.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  coachmen  generally  on  the  alert  to  rob  one 
another  of  customers,  not  one  of  the  automedons  at  twenty- 
four  sous  an  hour  made  any  movement,  — not  even  the 
one  to  whom  the  officer  addressed  himself.  He  seized  the 
coachman  by  the  collar  of  his  poor  overcoat,  and  shook 
him  so  violently  that  at  last  he  roused  him  from  his 
stupor. 

“ Holloa ! Ho  ! ” cried  the  young  man  in  his  ear,  seeing 
that  he  gave  signs  of  life. 

“ Here,  Master,  here,”  said  the  coachman,  dreaming  still, 
and  reeling  on  his  box  like  a drunken  man. 

“ Where  do  you  wish  to  go,  ladies  1 ” asked  the  officer. 

“To  Versailles,”  said  the  elder  lady,  still  speaking 
German. 

“To  Versailles ! 99  cried  the  coachman;  “you  said  ‘to 
Versailles  ’ 1 ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Oh,  to  Versailles!”  repeated  the  coachman;  “four 
miles  and  a half  over  this  ice.  No,  I would  rather 
not.” 
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“ We  will  pay  well,”  said  the  lady. 

This  was  repeated  to  the  coachman,  in  French,  by  the 
young  officer. 

“ But  how  much  ? ” said  the  coachman  ; “ you  see  it  is 
not  only  going,  I must  come  hack  again.” 

“ A louis  ; is  that  enough  1 ” said  the  younger  lady,  to 
the  officer,  who,  turning  to  the  coachman,  said,  “ These 
ladies  offer  you  a louis.” 

“Well,  that  will  do,  though  I risk  breaking  my  horses’ 
legs.” 

“ Why,  you  rascal,  you  are  entitled  to  only  three  francs 
for  going  from  here  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette,  which  is 
half-way.  You  can  see  by  a little  calculation  that  if  you 
are  paid  for  going  and  for  returning  you  are  entitled  to 
only  twelve  francs,  and  you  are  offered  twenty -four.” 

“ Oh,  do  not  stop  to  bargain  ! ” said  the  elder  lady ; 
“two  louis,  three  louis,  twenty  louis,  provided  he  will 
start  at  once  and  go  on  without  stopping.” 

“ One  is  enough,  Madame,”  replied  the  officer ; and 
then,  turning  to  the  coachman,  “ Come  down,  you  rogue, 
and  open  the  door.” 

“I  will  be  paid  first,”  said  the  man. 

“You  will ! ” said  the  officer,  fiercely. 

“ It  is  my  right.” 

The  officer  made  a forward  movement. 

“Oh,  let  us  pay  ! ” said  the  lady,  putting  her  hand  in 
her  pocket.  She  turned  pale.  “Oh,  mon  Dieu /”  she 
said,  in  a low  tone,  “ I have  not  my  purse ! ” 

“ Beally  % ” 

“ And  you,  Andree,  have  you  yours  1 ” 

The  young  woman  searched,  in  her  turn,  with  the  same 
anxiety. 

“I  — I have  not  mine  either  ! ” 

“ Search  all  your  pockets.” 
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“ It  is  useless ! ” cried  the  young  woman,  with  vexa- 
tion, for  she  saw  that  the  officer  was  observing  them,  and 
that  the  coachman  was  opening  his  big  mouth  in  a grin  of 
self-congratulation  over  his  precaution.  The  two  ladies 
searched  themselves  in  vain.  Neither  of  them  could  find 
a sou.  The  officer  saw  them  get  impatient,  turn  red,  and 
grow  pale.  The  situation  was  becoming  complicated. 

The  ladies  were  about  to  offer  a gold  chain  as  a pledge, 
when  the  young  officer,  to  spare  them  that  humiliation, 
drew  out  a louis  and  offered  it  to  the  man,  who  thereupon 
got  down  and  opened  the  door. 

The  ladies  thanked  him  warmly,  and  got  in. 

“ And  now,  you  rascal,  drive  these  ladies  carefully  and 
honestly.” 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other  in  terror ; they  could 
not  bear  to  see  their  protector  leave  them. 

“ Oh,  Madame ! ” said  Andree,  “ do  not  let  him  go 
away.” 

“ But  why  not  1 We  will  ask  for  his  address,  and  re- 
turn him  his  louis  to-morrow,  with  a little  note  of  thanks, 
which  you  shall  write.” 

“ But,  Madame,  suppose  the  coachman  should  not  keep 
faith  with  us,  and  should  turn  us  out  half-way,  what 
would  become  of  us  h ” 

“ Oh,  we  will  take  his  number  ! ” 

“ Yes,  Madame,  I do  not  deny  that  you  could  have  him 
punished  afterwards ; but  meanwhile  you  would  not  reach 
Versailles,  and  what  would  they  think  1 ” 

The  elder  of  the  two  ladies  reflected.  “ It  is  true,”  she 
said. 

The  officer  advanced  to  take  leave. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  Andree,  “ one  word  more,  if  you 
please.” 

“ At  your  orders,  Madame,”  replied  the  officer,  visibly 
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annoyed,  but  maintaining  in  his  manner,  in  his  tone, 
and  even  in  the  accent  of  his  voice,  the  most  exquisite 
politeness. 

“ Monsieur,”  Andree  continued,  “ you  cannot  refuse  us 
one  more  favor  after  serving  us  so  much  1 ” 

“ What  is  it,  Madame ! ” 

“We  are  afraid  of  the  coachman,  who  seems  so  un- 
willing to  go.” 

“ You  need  not  fear,”  replied  he ; “I  have  his  number, 
and  if  he  does  not  behave  well,  apply  to  me.” 

“ To  you,  Monsieur  1 ” said  Andree,  in  French,  forget- 
ting herself ; “ we  do  not  even  know  your  name.” 

“You  speak  French ! ” exclaimed  the  young  man,  stu- 
pefied ; “ and  you  have  been  condemning  me  all  this  time 
to  blunder  on  in  German.  Oh,  really,  Madame,  that  was 
unkind  ! ” 

“ Excuse  us,  Monsieur,”  said  the  other  lady,  coming  to 
Andree’s  rescue ; “ but  you  must  see  that,  though  not 
perhaps  foreigners,  we  are  strangers  in  Paris,  and  above 
all,  out  of  place  in  a hired  carriage.  You  are  sufficiently 
a man  of  the  'world  to  see  that  we  are  in  an  unfamiliar 
situation.  To  oblige  us  half-way  would  be  only  to  dis- 
oblige us.  To  be  less  discreet  than  you  have  been  up  to 
the  present  moment  would  be  indiscreet.  We  judge  well 
of  you,  Monsieur;  be  pleased  not  to  judge  us  unkindly. 
If  you  can  do  us  a service  do  it  without  reserve,  or  permit 
us  to  thank  you  and  apply  elsewhere.” 

“ Madame,”  said  the  officer,  struck  with  the  tone  of  the 
unknown  lady,  at  once  charming  and  nohle,  “ dispose  ot 
me.” 

“ Then,  Monsieur,  have  the  kindness  to  get  into  the 
carriage  with  us  and  accompany  us  to  Versailles.” 

The  officer  instantly  placed  himself  opposite  to  them, 
and  directed  the  man  to  drive  on. 
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After  proceeding  in  silence  for  some  little  time  he  began 
to  feel  himself  surrounded  with  delicate  and  delicious  per- 
fumes, and  gradually  began  to  think  better  of  the  ladies’ 
position.  “ They  are,”  thought  he,  “ ladies  who  have  been 
detained  late  at  some  rendezvous,  and  are  now  anxious  to 
regain  Versailles,  a little  frightened  and  a little  ashamed. 
But,  then,  how  does  it  happen  that  these  ladies,”  contin- 
ued the  officer,  speaking  to  himself,  “ if  indeed  they  are 
ladies  of  some  distinction,  are  found  riding  in  a cabriolet, 
and  driving  1 Oh,  to  that  there  is  an  answer  ! The  cabri- 
olet was  too  narrow  for  three  persons,  and  two  ladies  would 
not  incommode  themselves  to  place  a lackey  between  them. 
But  no  money  upon  either  of  them  ! — a serious  objection 
which  calls  for  reflection.  However,  there  was  a servant 
behind,  and  probably  he  carried  the  purse.  The  carriage, 
which  by  this  time  is  broken  in  pieces,  was  certainly  a 
very  elegant  one ; and  the  horse  could  not  have  been  worth 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  louis,  — therefore  they 
must  be  rich,  so  that  the  accidental  want  of  money  proves 
nothing.  But  why  speak  a foreign  language  when  they 
must  be  French  1 However,  that  at  least  shows  a good 
education.  It  is  not  common  for  women  of  intrigue  to 
speak  so  pure  German,  and  French  like  native  Pari- 
sians ; besides,  there  is  an  air  of  distinction  about  them. 
The  supplication  of  the  younger  one  was  touching,  and 
the  request  of  the  other  was  nobly  imperious.  Indeed,  I 
begin  to  feel  it  dangerous  to  pass  two  or  three  hours  in  a 
carriage  with  two  such  pretty  women,  — pretty  and  dis- 
creet also  ; for  they  do  not  speak,  but  wait  for  me  to 
begin.” 

On  their  part  the  ladies  were  doubtless  thinking  of  the 
young  officer  as  he  was  thinking  of  them  ; for  just  as  he 
had  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  the  elder  lady  said  to  her 
companion,  but  this  time  in  English,  — 
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“ Really,  my  dear,  this  coachman  crawls  along ; we 
shall  never  reach  Versailles.  Our  poor  companion  must 
be  bored  to  death.” 

“ Particularly,”  answered  Andree,  smiling,  “ as  our  con- 
versation has  not  been  very  amusing.” 

“ Do  you  not  think  he  has  a most  distinguished  air  ? ” 
“Yes,  certainly.” 

“ Besides,  he  wears  the  uniform  of  a naval  officer,  and 
all  naval  officers  are  of  good  family.  He  looks  well  in  it 
too,  for  he  is  very  handsome,  is  he  not  1 ” 

The  young  lady  was  about  to  reply,  and  doubtless  in  the 
same  flattering  strain,  when  she  was  stopped  by  a gesture 
of  the  officer,  who  said,  in  excellent  English,  “ Your  par- 
don, ladies,  but  I must  tell  you  that  I understand  English 
perfectly.  I do  not,  however,  know  Spanish ; therefore  if 
you  are  acquainted  with  and  like  to  speak  in  that  lan- 
guage, you  at  least  will  be  sure  of  not  being  understood.” 
“ Oh,  Monsieur,”  replied  the  elder  lady,  laughing,  “ we 
had  no  harm  to  say  of  you,  as  you  must  have  perceived ; 
we  will  therefore  not  be  too  ceremonious,  and  if  we  have 
anything  to  say  we  will  say  it  in  French.” 

“ Thanks,  Madame ; but  if  my  presence  be  irksome  to 
you  — ” 

“ You  cannot  suppose  that,  Monsieur,  since  we  begged 
you  to  accompany  us.” 

“ Exacted  it,  even,”  said  the  younger  of  the  two 
ladies. 

“ Oh,  Madame,  you  make  me  ashamed.  Pardon  me  my 
momentary  hesitation  ; but  you  know  Paris,  do  you  not  ? 
Paris  is  full  of  snares  and  deceptions.” 

“You,  then,  took  us  for — Come,  be  frank.” 

“ Monsieur  took  us  for  snares,  that  is  all.” 

“ Oh,  ladies  ! ” said  the  young  man,  quite  humiliated,  “ I 
assure  you,  no  such  thought  entered  my  mind.” 
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u But  what  is  the  matter  1 The  coach  stops.” 

“ I will  see,  Madame.” 

“ Oh ! I think  we  are  overturning ; take  care, 
Monsieur ! ” 

And  the  hand  of  the  younger  lady,  suddenly  extended, 
fell  on  the  young  man's  shoulder.  The  pressure  of  the 
hand  thrilled  him,  and  by  a movement  quite  natural,  he 
tried  to  take  hold  of  it ; but  Andree,  who  had  yielded  to 
a momentary  impulse  of  fear,  had  already  thrown  herself 
back  again  in  the  carriage.  He  therefore  got  out  and 
found  the  coachman  engaged  in  raising  one  of  his  horses, 
which  had  fallen  on  the  ice. 

The  horse,  with  his  aid,  was  soon  on  its  legs  again,  and 
they  pursued  their  way.  It  seemed,  however,  that  this 
little  interruption  had  destroyed  the  intimacy  which  had 
begun  to  spring  up,  for  after  the  ladies  had  asked  and  been 
told  the  cause  of  their  detention,  silence  again  fell  upon 
the  trio  of  travellers. 

The  officer,  moved  by  the  touch  of  that  warm  and  palpi- 
tating hand,  wished  at  least  to  have  a foot  as  a substitute  • 
he  therefore  extended  his  leg,  but  with  all  his  skill  he  en- 
countered nothing,  or  rather  he  had  the  mortification  of 
perceiving  that  what  he  touched  was  wichdrawn  from  him. 
Once  when  he  had  barely  grazed  the  foot  of  the  elder 
lady,  she  said  to  him,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  “ Par- 
don me,  Monsieur,  I am  very  much  in  your  way,  am  I 
not  h ” 

He  colored  up  to  the  ears,  and  felt  thankful  to  the  dark- 
ness, which  hid  his  blushes.  After  this  he  desisted,  and 
remained  perfectly  still,  as  if  he  were  in  a church,  fearing 
even  to  breathe,  and  shrinking  back  into  the  corner  of  the 
carriage.  But  by  degrees,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  a 
strange  impression  invaded  his  thought,  his  whole  being. 
He  felt  the  presence  of  the  two  charming  women  without 
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touching  them;  he  saw  them  without  looking  at  them. 
Gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  their  proximity,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a portion  of  their  existence  had  united 
with  his.  He  would  have  given  the  world  to  renew  the 
conversation ; which,  however,  he  did  not  dare  to  do,  for 
he  was  afraid  of  uttering  platitudes,  — he,  who  on  their 
departure  from  Paris  even  disdained  to  utter  one  of  the 
commonplace  phrases  current  in  the  language  of  society. 
He  was  afraid  of  appearing  simple  or  impertinent  in  the 
eyes  of  these  women,  whom  but  an  hour  before  he  thought 
he  was  honoring  too  much  by  giving  them  a louis  and 
showing  them  ordinary  politeness. 

In  a word,  as  all  sympathies  in  this  life  are  explained 
by  the  affinities  of  fluids  brought  into  contact  at  the  right 
time,  a powerful  magnetism,  emanating  from  the  perfumes 
and  youthful  warmth  of  those  three  bodies  brought  to- 
gether by  chance,  controlled  the  young  man,  and  filled  his 
thoughts  while  dilating  his  heart.  Thus  sometimes  the 
most  real,  the  sweetest,  the  most  ardent  passions  are  born, 
live,  and  die  in  the  space  of  a few  moments.  They  have 
charm  because  ephemeral ; they  have  strength  because 
they  are  restrained. 

The  officer  said  not  another  word.  The  ladies  conversed 
in  whispers. 

However,  as  he  was  all  the  time  listening,  he  now  and 
then  caught  a word  to  which  his  imagination  lent  some 
sort  of  meaning.  This  was  what  he  heard  : “ The  late 
hour  . . . the  gates  . . . pretext  for  the  journey  — ” 

The  carriage  stopped  again.  This  time  it  was  not  on 
account  of  a fallen  horse  or  a broken  wheel.  After  three 
hours  of  courageous  effort  the  worthy  coachman  had  suc- 
ceeded in  warming  his  hands,  — that  is  to  say,  he  had 
lashed  his  horses  into  a foam  and  had  reached  Versailles, 
whose  long  avenues  appeared  gloomy  and  deserted  under 
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the  reddish  rays  of  the  street-lamps,  which,  whitened  by 
the  frost,  looked  like  a double  file  of  ghosts. 

The  young  man  understood  that  they  had  reached  the 
end  of  their  journey.  By  what  magic,  then,  had  the  time 
seemed  to  him  so  short  'l 

The  coachman  bent  down  to  the  front  window.  “ Mas- 
ter,” said  he,  “ we  are  at  Versailles.” 

“ Where  do  you  wish  to  go,  ladies  'l  ” asked  the 
officer. 

“ To  the  Place  d’Armes.” 

“ To  the  Place  d’Armes  ! ” the  young  man  called  out  to 
the  coachman. 

“I  must  drive  to  the  Place  d’Armes?”  said  the 
latter. 

“Yes,  certainly,  since  you  are  so  directed.” 

" There  will  be  a little  tip  for  that  1 ” asked  the 
Auvergnese,  sniggering. 

“Go  on.” 

The  cracking  of  the  whip-lash  was  heard  again. 

“ I must  certainly  say  something,”  thought  the  officer. 
“ I shall  be  taken  for  an  imbecile,  after  having  been  con- 
sidered impertinent.” 

“ Ladies,”  he  said,  with  some  hesitation  still,  “ you  have 
reached  home.” 

“ Thanks  to  your  generous  aid.” 

“ What  trouble  we  have  given  you  ! ” said  the  younger 
of  the  two  ladies. 

“ Oh,  I have  more  than  forgotten  it,  Madame.” 

“Well,  Monsieur,  we  shall  not  forget.  Your  name,  if 
you  please,  Monsieur.” 

“ My  name  1 Oh  ! 99 

“It  is  the  second  time  you  have  been  asked  for  it. 
Take  care  ! And  you  do  not  mean  to  bestow  a louis  upon 
us,  do  you  1 ” 
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“ Oh,  Madame,  if  that  is  it,”  said  the  young  man, 
rather  piqued,  “ I yield  ; I am  the  Comte  de  Charny,  and 
as  Madame  has  already  remarked,  a naval  officer.” 

“ Charny,”  repeated  the  elder  lady,  in  a tone  that 
meant,  “Very  good;  I shall  not  forget  it.” 

“ Georges,  Georges  de  Charny,”  the  officer  added. 

(t  Georges  ! 99  the  younger  lady  murmured. 

“ And  you  live  — ” 

“ Hotel  des  Princes,  Rue  de  Richelieu.” 

The  coach  stopped.  The  elder  lady  opened  the  door 
and  jumped  out  quickly,  holding  out  a hand  to  her 
companion. 

“ But  at  least,”  said  he,  preparing  to  follow  them, 
u take  my  arm,  ladies ; you  are  not  yet  at  your  own 
home,  and  the  Place  d’Armes  is  not  a residence.” 

“ Do  not  stir  ! ” said  both  ladies,  speaking  together. 

“ What ! I must  not  stir  1 99 
“No;  remain  in  the  coach.” 

“ You  cannot  walk  alone  at  this  time  of  night ; it  is 
impossible ! ” 

“ Now,  you  see,”  said  the  elder  lady,  gayly,  “ after 
almost  refusing  to  oblige  us,  you  wish  to  be  too  obliging.” 
“ But,  Madame  — ” 

“ Monsieur,  remain  to  the  end  a loyal  and  gallant  cav- 
alier. We  thank  you,  Monsieur  de  Charny,  with  all 
our  hearts ; and  since  you  are,  as  I just  said,  a loyal  and 
gallant  cavalier,  we  will  not  even  ask  your  word  — ” 

“ To  do  what,  Madame  ? ” 

“To  shut  the  door,  and  order  the  man  to  drive  back  to 
Paris  ; which  you  will  do,  — will  you  not  ? — without 
even  looking  back  at  us.” 

“ Y ou  are  right,  ladies,  and  my  word  would  be  useless. 
Driver,  we  will  return,  my  friend  ; ” and  he  put  a second 
louis  into  the  coachman’s  brawny  hand. 
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The  worthy  Auvergnese  trembled  with  joy.  “ Mor- 
bleu!  ” said  he,  “ the  horses  may  founder  if  they 
choose ! ” 

“ To  he  sure ; they  are  paid  for,”  murmured  the  officer. 

The  carriage  rolled  on,  and  rapidly.  The  noise  of  the 
wheels  covered  the  young  man’s  sigh,  — a voluptuous  sigh  ; 
for  the  sybarite  had  stretched  himself  on  the  cushions 
still  warm  with  the  contact  of  the  two  lovely,  unknown 
ladies. 

As  to  them,  they  remained  motionless  till  the  carnage 
was  out  of  sight,  and  then  took  their  way  toward  tb 
castle. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LAURENT. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  travellers  were  starting  on 
their  way,  gusts  of  wind  bore  to  their  ears,  from  the  church 
of  Saint  Louis,  the  striking  of  a clock. 

“ Oh,  mon  Dieu  / a quarter  to  twelve,”  they  both  cried 
out  together. 

“ See,  all  the  gates  are  shut,”  said  the  younger. 

“ Oh,  that  is  nothing,  dear  Andree ; for  if  they  were 
open,  we  would  not  go  in  here.  Come,  quick ! quick  ! 
Let  us  go  by  way  of  the  reservoirs.”  And  they  turned  to 
the  right,  where  there  was  a private  entrance  to  the  gardens. 

When  they  arrived  there,  “ The  door  is  shut,  Andrde,” 
said  the  elder  lady,  rather  uneasily. 

“ Let  us  knock,  Madame.” 

“ No,  we  will  call.  Laurent  must  be  waiting  for  me  ; 
I told  him  that  perhaps  I should  return  late.” 

“ Well,  then,  I will  call,”  said  Andree,  approaching  the 
door. 

“ Who  is  there  1 ” said  a voice  from  inside. 

“ Oh,  that  is  not  Laurent’s  voice ! ” said  the  younger 
lady,  in  alarm.  “ No,  indeed  ! ” 

The  other  lady  advanced,  and  called  softly,  “ Laurent ! ” 
No  answer. 

“ Laurent ! ” again  she  called,  knocking. 

“ There  is  no  Laurent  here,”  replied  the  voice,  rudely. 

“ But,”  said  Andree,  peremptorily,  “ whether  you  are 
Laurent  or  not,  open  the  gate.” 
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“ I will  not  open  it.” 

“ But,  my  friend,  you  should  know  that  Laurent  always 
opens  to  us.” 

“ I have  nothing  to  do  with  Laurent ; I have  my  orders.” 
“ Who  are  you,  then  1 ” 

“ Who  am  II” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who  are  you  ? ” said  the  voice. 

The  question  was  rudely  put,  but  it  was  no  time  for 
ceremony ; they  must  answer. 

“ We  are  ladies  of  her  Majesty’s  suite ; we  lodge  in  the 
castle,  and  we  wish  to  get  home.” 

“ Well,  I,  mesdames,  am  a Swiss  of  the  Salischamade 
company,  and  I shall  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  Laurent 
would  do  ; for  I shall  leave  you  outside  the  gate.” 

“ Oh  ! ” murmured  the  ladies,  one  of  whom  pressed  the 
hands  of  the  other,  with  a movement  of  anger.  Then 
making  an  effort  over  herself,  she  said  : “ My  friend,  I 
understand  that  you  are  obeying  orders,  and  I do  not 
quarrel  with  you  for  that,  — it  is  a soldier’s  duty  ; only,  do 
me  the  favor  to  call  Laurent.  He  cannot  be  far  away.” 

“ I must  not  leave  my  post.” 

“ Then  send  some  one.” 

“ I have  no  one  to  send.” 

“ For  pity’s  sake  ! ” 

“ Eh,  mordieu  / Madame,  sleep  in  the  town.  That  is 
no  great  matter.  Oh,  if  they  should  shut  the  door  of  the 
barracks  in  my  face  I should  soon  find  a sleeping-place, 
you  may  be  sure.” 

“Grenadier,  listen,”  said  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies, 
with  resolution  ; “twenty  louis  for  you  if  you  open.” 

“ And  ten  years  in  irons.  No,  I thank  you ; forty-eight 
francs  a year  are  not  enough  for  that.” 

“ I will  have  you  appointed  sergeant.” 
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“ Yes ; and  he  who  gave  me  the  order  will  have  me  shot. 
I thank  you  ! ” 

“ Who,  then,  gave  you  the  order  V* 

“ The  king.” 

“ The  king ! ” both  ladies  exclaimed,  with  terror ; 
“ oh,  we  are  lost ! ” The  younger  lady  seemed  almost 
distracted. 

“ Let  us  see,  let  us  see,”  said  the  elder,  “ is  there  no 
other  gate  ? ” 

“ Oh,  Madame  ! if  they  have  closed  this  one  they  have 
closed  the  others.  And  if  we  do  not  find  Laurent  here, 
at  his  usual  post,  where  do  you  think  we  can  find  him  1 
Oh,  no  ! it  has  been  all  arranged.” 

“ It  is  true.  You  are  right.  Andree,  Andree,  this  is  a 
frightful  trick  on  the  part  of  the  king.  Oh  ! oh  ! ” To 
these  last  words  the  lady  gave  an  accent  of  scorn  and 
threatening. 

This  gate  of  the  reservoirs  was  built  so  far  into  the 
thick  wall  as  to  make  of  the  recess  a sort  of  vestibule, 
and  on  each  side  of  this  vestibule  there  was  a stone-bench. 
The  ladies  sank  down  on  one  of  these  benches,  in  a state 
of  agitation  bordering  on  despair.  They  could  see  the 
light  under  the  gate,  and  could  hear  the  steps  of  the  senti- 
nel, and  the  noise  he  made  with  his  gun  as  he  carried  it 
to  his  shoulder  or  rested  it  on  the  ground.  Beyond  that 
thin  obstacle  of  oak,  safety;  on  the  outside  shame,  scandal, 
almost  death. 

“ Oh,  to-morrow,  to-morrow,  when  all  will  be  discov- 
ered ! ” murmured  the  elder  lady. 

“ But  you  will  need  only  to  state  the  truth.” 

“ Will  any  one  believe'it  ? ” 

“You  have  proofs.  Madame,  the  soldier  will  not  stay 
here  all  night,”  said  the  younger  lady,  who  seemed  to  gain 
courage  in  proportion  as  her  companion  lost  it ; “ at  some 
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time  during  the  night  he  will  be  relieved,  and  his  succes- 
sor will  perhaps  be  more  considerate.  Let  us  wait.” 

“ Yes,  but  the  patrol  will  come  at  midnight,  and  I shall 
be  found  waiting  outside  the  gates,  — hiding  myself.  It 
is  infamous  ! See,  Andree,  the  blood  mounts  to  my  face ; 
I am  suffocating  ! ” 

“ Oh,  take  courage,  Madame  ! — you  who  are  always 
so  brave.  I,  just  now  so  weak,  I am  supporting  you.” 

“ There  is  some  plot  under  all  this,  Andree,  and  we  are 
the  victims  of  it.  This  never  happened  before  ; this  gate 
has  never  been  closed.  It  will  kill  me,  Andr4e ; I am 
dying  ! ” And  she  threw  herself  back  as  if  she  were  really 
suffocating. 

At  this  moment  a step  resounded  upon  the  dry,  white 
pavement  of  Versailles,  so  little  trodden  in  these  days. 
At  the  same  time  the  gay  and  joyous  voice  of  a young  man 
was  heard  singing  one  of  those  songs  the  affected  style  of 
which  belongs  particularly  to  the  period  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  describe. 

“ That  voice  ! ” cried  the  two  ladies,  at  the  same  time. 

“ I recognize  it,”  said  the  elder. 

“ It  is  that  of  — ” 

The  young  man  continued  his  song. 

“ It  is  he  S ” whispered  the  lady  who  had  been  so  much 
agitated,  into  the  ear  of  Andree  ; “ it  is  he  ! he  will  save 
us.” 

A young  man,  wrapped  up  in  a fur  riding-coat,  came 
quickly  up,  and  without  noticing  them  knocked  at  the  door 
and  called,  “ Laurent.” 

“ Brother,”  said  the  elder  lady,  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

“ The  queen  ! ” cried  he,  starting  back  and  taking  off 
his  hat. 

“ Hush  ! Good-evening,  brother.” 
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“ Good-evening,  Madame  ; good-evening,  sister.  You 
are  not  alone  ? ” 

“No;  I am  with  Mademoiselle  de  Taverney.” 

“ Ah  ! Good-evening,  Mademoiselle.” 

“ Monseigneur,”  murmured  Andree. 

“ Are  you  going  out,  ladies  ? ” he  asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Then  you  are  going  in  1 ” 

“We  would  go  in  if  we  could.” 

“ Have  you  not  called  Laurent1?” 

“ Certainly  we  have.” 

“Well?” 

“Just  call  Laurent  and  you  will  see.” 

The  young  man,  whom  the  reader  has  perhaps  already 
recognized  as  the  Comte  d’ Artois,  approached  and  again 
called,  “ Laurent,”  at  the  same  time  knocking  on  the  door. 

“ Good  ! the  play  begins  again.  I warn  you,”  answered 
the  voice  of  the  guard  from  within,  “ that  if  you  trouble 
me  any  more,  I will  go  and  call  my  commanding  officer.” 
“Who  is  this?”  asked  the  count,  turning  round  in  as- 
tonishment to  the  queen. 

“ A guard  who  has  been  substituted  for  Laurent,  that  is 
all.” 

“By  whom?” 

“ By  the  king.” 

“ The  king  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  the  man  told  us  so  himself.” 

“ And  with  special  instructions  ? ” 

“ Most  strict,  apparently.” 

“ Diable!  we  must  capitulate.” 

“ How  can  we  ? ” 

“ We  will  give  the  fellow  some  money.” 

“ I have  already  offered  it,  and  he  has  refused  to  take  it.” 
“ Offer  him  promotion.” 
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“ I have  offered  that  also,  but  he  would  not  listen.” 

“ Then  there  is  but  one  way.” 

“ What  1 ” 

“ I must  make  a noise.” 

“ You  will  compromise  us  ; my  dear  Charles,  I entreat 
you  ! ” 

“Not  the  least  in  the  world ; you  keep  in  the  back- 
ground. I will  knock  like  a deaf  man,  I will  cry  out  like 
a blind  man ; they  will  open  at  last,  and  you  can  slip  in 
after  me.” 

“ Try,  then.” 

The  young  prince  began  calling  Laurent,  knocking  at  the 
door  and  striking  with  his  sword,  until  at  last  the  guard 
cried  out  in  a rage,  “ Ah,  well ! if  you  are  going  to  carry 
on  like  that,  I will  call  my  officer.” 

“ Eh,  pardieu  / call,  you  rascal,  that  is  just  what  I 
want.” 

They  soon  heard  other  steps  approaching  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door.  The  queen  and  Andree  kept  close  behind  the 
Comte  d’ Artois,  ready  to  slip  in  if  the  door  should  open ; 
then  they  heard  the  guard  explain  the  cause  of  the  noise. 
“ Lieutenant,”  he  said,  “ there  are  some  ladies  with  a 
gentleman  who  has  just  called  me  a rascal.  They  insist 
on  entering.” 

“Well,  as  we  belong  to  the  palace,”  said  the  count, 
“ what  is  there  surprising  in  that  1 ” 

“ It  is  no  doubt  a natural  wish,  Monsieur,  but  it  is 
forbidden,”  replied  the  officer. 

“Forbidden!  by  whom  1 morbleu /” 

“ By  the  king.” 

“ I beg  pardon ; but  the  king  would  not  wish  an  officer 
of  the  palace  to  sleep  outside.” 

“ Monsieur,  it  is  not  for  me  to  scrutinize  the  intentions 
of  the  king ; I must  obey  his  orders,  that  is  all.” 
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“ Come,  Lieutenant,  open  the  door ; we  cannot  talk 
through  this  oak.” 

“ Monsieur,  I repeat  to  you  that  my  orders  are  to  keep 
it  shut ; and  if  you  are  an  officer,  as  you  say  you  are,  you 
ought  to  know  what  an  order  is.” 

“ Lieutenant,  you  are  speaking  to  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment.” 

“ Excuse  me  then,  Colonel,  but  my  order  is  a formal  one.” 

u But  they  cannot  concern  a prince.  Come,  Monsieur, 
a prince  cannot  sleep  outside,  and  I am  a prince.” 

“ My  prince,  I am  in  despair ; but  the  king  has 
ordered  — ” 

“ The  king  has  ordered  you  to  turn  away  his  brother 
like  a beggar  or  a robber  1 I am  the  Comte  d’ Artois, 
Monsieur.  Mordieu  / you  run  a great  risk  by  keeping  me 
freezing  at  the  gate.” 

“ Monseigneur  le  Comte  d’ Artois,”  said  the  lieutenant, 
“ God  is  my  witness  that  I would  shed  every  drop  of  my 
blood  for  your  Eoyal  Highness ; but  the  king  did  me  the 
honor  to  tell  me,  when  he  confided  to  me  the  care  of  this 
gate,  to  open  it  to  no  one,  not  even  to  himself,  the  king, 
if  he  presented  himself  after  eleven  o’clock.  Therefore, 
Monseigneur,  I ask  your  pardon  humbly ; but  I am  a 
soldier,  and  if,  instead  of  you,  I should  see  behind  this 
gate  her  Majesty  the  queen  benumbed  with  cold,  I 
should  answer  her  Majesty  as  I have  just  had  the  pain 
of  answering  you.” 

Having  said  this,  the  officer,  after  respectfully  bidding 
the  prince  good-night,  turned  away,  and  went  back  to  his 
post. 

As  for  the  soldier  who  was  standing  against  the  gate 
itself,  he  did  not  dare  to  breathe,  and  his  heart  beat  so 
violently  that  the  Comte  d’Artois,  by  putting  his  back 
against  the  gate,  might  have  felt  the  pulsations. 
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“We  are  lost ! ” said  the  queen. 

“ Do  they  know  that  you  are  out  ? ” asked  the  count. 

“ Alas  ! I know  not.” 

u Perhaps,  then,  this  order  is  directed  against  me  ; the 
king  knows  I often  go  out  at  night,  and  stay  late.  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse  d’ Artois  must  have  heard  something, 
and  complained  to  him  ; hence  this  tyrannical  order.” 

“ Ah,  no,  brother  ! 1 thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for 

the  delicacy  with  which  you  try  to  reassure  me ; but  I 
feel  that  it  is  against  me  that  these  precautions  are 
taken.” 

“ Impossible,  sister  ! the  king  has  too  much  esteem  — ” 
“ Meanwhile,  I am  left  at  the  door  ; and  to-morrow  a 
frightful  scandal  will  he  the  result  of  a most  innocent 
affair.  I know  well  I have  an  enemy  near  the  king.” 

“ It  may  be  so ; however,  I have  an  idea.” 

“ An  idea  1 tell  it  quickly.” 

“ An  idea  which  will  make  your  enemy  look  more  stupid 
than  an  ass  hung  by  his  own  halter.” 

“Oh,  if  you  can  but  save  us  from  the  ridicule  of  this 
position,  it  is  all  I ask  ! ” 

“ If  I can  save  you ! of  course  I can.  Oh,  I am 
not  more  foolish  than  he,  although  he  is  more  learned 
than  I ! ” 

“ Than  who  1 ” 

“ Ah,  pardieu  / the  Comte  de  Provence.” 

“ Ah,  then,  you  also  see  that  he  is  my  enemy  ! ” 

“ Is  he  not  the  enemy  of  all  who  are  young  and  beauti- 
ful, of  all  who  can  do  — what  he  is  not  able  to  do  1 99 
“ Count,  I believe  you  know  something  about  this 
order  ! ” 

u Perhaps ; but  do  not  let  us  stop  here,  or  we  shall 
perish  with  the  cold.  Come  with  me,  dear  sister.” 

“ Where  1 ” 
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“ You  shall  see  ; to  some  place  where  at  least  you  will 
be  warm.  Come,  and  on  the  way  I will  tell  you  what  I 
know  about  this  closing  of  the  gate.  Ah,  Monsieur  de 
Provence,  my  dear  and  unworthy  brother ! Take  my 
arm,  sister,  and  you  the  other,  Mademoiselle  de  Taverney, 
and  let  us  turn  to  the  right ; ” and  they  began  their  walk. 

u You  were  saying  of  Monsieur  de  Provence  — 99  said  the 
queen. 

“Well,  this  evening,  after  the  king’s  supper,  he  came 
into  the  grand  cabinet.  He  had  been  talking  all  day  to 
the  Comte  de  Haga,  and  you  had  not  been  seen  — ” 

“ At  two  o’clock  I left  to  go  to  Paris.” 

“ I knew  that  well.  The  king,  allow  me  to  tell  you, 
dear  sister,  was  thinking  no  more  of  you  than  of  Haroun- 
al-Raschid,  or  his  Vizier  Giaffar,  and  was  talking  geogra- 
phy. I listened  with  some  impatience,  for  I also  wanted 
to  go  out.  Ah,  pardon  me  ! we  probably  did  not  go  out 
for  the  same  purpose ; so  that  I am  wrong  — ** 

“ Go  on ; say  what  you  please.” 

“ Let  us  turn  to  the  left.” 

“ Where  are  we  going  ? ’* 

“ Oh,  close  by ; take  care,  there  is  a heap  of  snow  ! 
Mademoiselle  de  Taverney,  if  you  leave  my  arm  you  will 
certainly  fall ! But  to  return  to  the  king  ; he  was  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  latitude  and  longitude,  when  Monsieur 
de  Provence  said  to  him,  ‘ I should  like  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  queen.’  ” 

“ Ah  ! ” exclaimed  Marie  Antoinette. 

“ * The  queen  has  supper  in  her  own  apartments,*  replied 
the  king.  ‘ Oh,  I thought  she  was  at  Paris,’  added  my 
brother.  ‘No,  she  is  in  her  apartments,*  said  the  king, 
quietly.  ‘ I have  just  come  from  there,  and  been  denied 
to  her,*  said  Monsieur  de  Provence.  Then  I saw  the  king 
frown.  He  dismissed  my  brother  and  me,  and  doubtless 
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went  to  make  inquiries.  Louis  is  jealous  by  fits,  you 
know ; he  must  have  asked  to  see  you,  and  when  they 
refused  him  admission  he  suspected  something.” 

“Yes ; Madame  de  Misery  had  orders  to  do  so.” 

“ That  is  it ; and  to  assure  himself  of  your  absence,  the 
king  has  given  that  strict  order  which  turns  us  out  of  doors.” 
“ Oh,  it  is  shameful  treatment.  Confess,  is  it  not1?  ” 

“ Indeed,  I think  so ; but  here  we  are.” 

“ This  house  'l  ” 

“ Does  it  displease  you,  sister  ] ” 

“ Oh,  I do  not  say  that,  — it  is  charming,  on  the  con- 
trary. But  your  servants  'i  ” 

“ Well ! ” 

“ Should  they  see  me.” 

“ Come  in,  sister,  and  I will  guarantee  that  no  one  sees 
you.” 

“ Not  even  the  one  who  will  open  the  door  1 ” 

“ Not  even  that  one.” 

“ Impossible  ! ” 

“We  will  try,”  said  he,  laughing.  And  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  the  door. 

The  queen  caught  his  arm.  “ I beg  you,  brother,  take 
care.” 

The  prince  pressed  with  his  other  hand  upon  an  ele- 
gantly sculptured  panel.  The  door  opened. 

The  queen  could  not  repress  a movement  of  fear. 

“ Enter,  I pray  you,”  said  he  ; “ there  is  no  one  near.” 
The  queen  looked  at  Andree  with  the  expression  of  one 
who  faces  a danger;  then  she  crossed  the  threshold,  with 
one  of  those  gestures  so  charming  among  women,  and 
whose  meaning  was,  “ God  have  mercy  ! ” And  the  door 
closed  after  them. 

She  found  herself  in  a stuccoed  vestibule  with  marble 
columns,  small,  but  in  perfect  taste.  The  floor  was  of 
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mosaic  work,  representing  bouquets  of  flowers,  while  nu- 
merous rose-trees  on  marble  brackets  scented  the  air  with 
a perfume  as  delicious  as  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  was 
rare. 

A gentle  heat  and  delicate  odors  so  captivated  the 
senses  that  when  they  reached  the  vestibule,  the  two 
ladies  forgot  not  only  a portion  of  their  fears  but  also  a 
portion  of  their  scruples. 

“ So  far  well ; we  are  under  shelter,”  said  the  queen  ; 
“ and  it  must  be  confessed  the  shelter  is  quite  commodious. 
But  there  is  one  thing,  brother,  you  had  better  attend  to 
at  once.” 

“ What  is  that  1 ” 

“ The  removal  of  your  servants.” 

“ Oh  ! nothing  easier.”  And  the  prince,  seizing  a bell- 
pull  placed  in  the  fluting  of  a column,  a single  stroke  was 
immediately  heard,  which  vibrated  mysteriously  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

The  two  ladies  uttered  a cry  of  terror. 

“ Is  that  the  way  in  which  you  send  away  your  servants, 
brother  1 ” asked  the  queen.  “ On  the  contrary  I should 
think  that  you  were  calling  them.” 

“ If  I should  ring  a second  time,  yes,  some  one  would 
come ; but  as  I touched  the  bell  only  once,  be  easy,  sister, 
no  one  will  come.” 

The  queen  began  to  laugh. 

"Well,  you  are  a man  of  precaution,”  said  she. 

" Now,  dear  sister,”  continued  the  prince,  “ you  cannot 
live  in  a vestibule ; will  you  take  the  trouble  to  walk  up 
stairs  ” 

“We  obey,”  said  the  queen  ; “the  genius  of  the  house 
does  not  seem  very  malevolent.”  And  she  followed  the 
prince  upstairs. 

Their  steps  could  not  be  heard  on  the  Aubusson  carpet 
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which  covered  the  stairs.  Having  reached  the  first  story 
the  prince  touched  another  bell,  the  sound  of  which  again 
startled  the  queen  and  Mademoiselle  de  Taverney,  who 
were  taken  by  surprise.  But  they  were  doubly  astonished 
when  they  saw  the  doors  of  this  story  open  of  their  own 
accord. 

“ Really,  Andree,”  said  the  queen,  “ I am  beginning  to 
tremble  ; how  is  it  with  you  h ” 

“ Oh,  Madame,  I shall  follow  fearlessly  wherever  your 
Majesty  goes.*’ 

“ Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  sister,  than  that  which 
is  happening,”  said  the  young  prince  ; “ the  door  opposite 
you  is  the  door  of  your  apartment.  See.”  And  he 
pointed  out  to  the  queen  a charming  apartment  of  which 
we  cannot  avoid  giving  a description. 

A little  antechamber  finished  in  rosewood,  with  two 
dressing-tables  by  Boule,  ceiling  painted  by  Boucher,  and 
a floor  of  rosewood,  led  to  a boudoir  hung  with  white 
cashmere  embroidered  in  flowers  by  the  most  skilful  ar- 
tists. The  furniture  of  this  boudoir  was  a tapestry  worked 
in  silk,  and  shaded  with  that  art  which  rendered  a Gobe- 
lins tapestry  of  that  period  equivalent  to  a picture  by  a 
master.  Beyond  the  boudoir  was  a beautiful  bedchamber 
in  blue,  hung  with  curtains  of  lace  and  silk,  a sumptuous 
bed  in  a dark  alcove,  a bright  fire  in  the  fire-place  of  white 
marble,  twelve  perfumed  candles  burning  in  the  candelabra 
of  Clodion,  a screen  of  blue  lacquer  with  Chinese  figures  in 
gold,  — such  were  the  marvels  which  met  the  eyes  of  the 
ladies  as  they  timidly  entered  this  elegant  apartment. 

Not  a living  being  was  to  be  seen  ; everywhere  warmth, 
light,  without  their  being  able  to  discover  the  causes  of 
such  delightful  effects. 

The  queen,  who  had  entered  the  boudoir  with  reserve, 
now  paused  a moment  on  the  threshold  of  the  bedchamber. 
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The  prince  apologized  in  a very  polite  manner  for  the 
necessity  which  required  him  to  confide  to  his  sister  a 
secret  unworthy  of  her. 

The  queen  replied  by  a half-smile,  which  expressed  more 
than  any  words  she  could  have  spoken. 

“Sister,”  added  the  Comte  d’Artois,  “this  apartment 
is  my  bachelor  home ; I alone  enter  here,  and  I always 
enter  alone.” 

“ Almost  always,”  said  the  queen. 

“ No,  always.” 

“ Ah ! ” said  the  queen. 

“ Moreover,”  he  continued,  “ there  are  in  this  boudoir  a 
sofa  aud  an  easy-chair  upon  which  many  times,  when  night 
overtakes  me  at  the  chase,  I have  slept  as  well  as  in  my 
bed.” 

“ I understand  now,”  said  the  queen,  “ why  Madame  la 
Comtesse  is  sometimes  uneasy.” 

“ Confess,  however,  that  if  she  is  uneasy  about  me  to- 
night, it  will  be  without  reason.” 

“ Of  to-night  I say  nothing,  but  other  nights  — ” 

“ He  who  is  wrong  once  is  always  wrong.” 

“ Let  us  stop  talking,”  said  the  queen,  sitting  down  in 
an  easy-chair.  “ I am  very  tired,”  she  said,  “are  not  you, 
Andree  ? ” 

“ Oh ! I can  scarcely  stand,  and  if  your  Majesty 
permits  — ” 

“ Indeed,  you  look  pale,  Mademoiselle,”  said  the 
count. 

“ Do  not  stand  on  ceremony,  my  dear,”  said  the  queen ; 
“ sit  down,  or  even  go  to  bed.  Monsieur  le  Comte  gives 
us  up  this  room,  — do  you  not,  Charles  ? ” 

“For  your  exclusive  use,  Madame.” 

“ One  moment,  Count.  If  you  go  away,  how  can  we 
recall  you  1 ” 
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“You  will  not  need  me,  sister;  once  established,  you 
are  mistress  of  this  house.” 

“ But  there  are  other  rooms  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  there  is  a dining-room  which  I advise  you 
to  visit.” 

“ With  a table  ready  spread,  doubtless.” 

“ Why,  certainly ; and  Mademoiselle  de  Taverney,  who 
seems  to  me  to  need  it  much,  will  find  there  soup,  the 
wing  of  a chicken,  and  a glass  of  wine,  — and  you,  my 
sister,  a collection  of  those  preserved  fruits  you  like  so 
much.” 

“ And  all  this  without  servants  1 ” 

“ Not  one.” 

“We  will  see  ; but  afterwards  1 ” 

“ Well 

“ Why,  our  return  to  the  palace.” 

“ You  must  not  think  of  returning  to-night,  At  six 
o’clock  the  gates  will  be  opened,  and  you  must  leave  here 
at  a quarter  before  six.  You  will  find  in  these  drawers 
mantles  of  all  colors  and  all  shapes,  if  you  wish  to  disguise 
yourselves.  Return,  then,  to  the  palace,  regain  your 
rooms,  go  to  bed,  and  all  will  be  right.” 

“ But  you,  what  will  you  do  1 ” 

“ Oh,  I am  going  away.” 

“ What ! we  turn  you  out,  my  poor  brother  1 ” 

“ It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  remain  in  the  same 
house  with  you,  sister.” 

“ But  you  must  sleep  somewhere.” 

“ Do  not  fear;  I have  three  other  houses  like  this.” 

The  queen  laughed.  “And  he  pretends  Madame  la 
Comtesse  has  no  cause  to  be  anxious  ! Oh,  I will  tell 
her,”  said  she,  with  a charming  gesture. 

“ Then  I will  tell  the  king  everything,”  replied  the 
prince,  in  the  same  tone. 
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“ He  is  right,  we  are  in  his  power.” 

“ Entirely.  It  is  humiliating ; hut  what  can  you 
doV’ 

“Submit.  So  you  say  that  in  order  to  go  away  to- 
morrow morning  without  seeing  any  one  — ” 

“ A single  pull  at  the  bell-cord  on  the  column 
below  — ” 

“ On  which,  — the  one  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the 
left  ? ” 

“ It  makes  no  difference.” 

“ The  door  will  open  ? ” 

“ And  will  close  again.” 

“ Of  itself  1 ” 

“ Of  itself.” 

“ Thanks.  Good-night,  brother.” 

“ Good-night,  sister.”  He  bowed  and  disappeared. 
Andree  closing  the  door  after  him. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

THE  QUEEN’S  BEDCHAMBER. 

The  next  day,  or  rather  the  same  morning,  for  our  last 
chapter  brought  us  to  two  o’clock,  King  Louis  XVI.,  in 
a violet-colored  morning  dress,  wearing  no  orders,  and  with 
no  powder  in  his  hair,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  queen’s 
antechamber. 

A waiting-woman  partly  opened  the  door,  and  recog- 
nizing the  king,  “Sire  ! ” said  she. 

“ The  queen  1 ” asked  Louis  XVI.,  in  a brusque 
manner. 

“Her  Majesty  is  asleep,  Sire.” 

The  king  made  a sign  to  the  woman  to  move,  but  she 
did  not  stir. 

“Well!”  cried  the  king,  “will  you  move?  You  see 
very  well  that  I wish  to  pass.” 

The  king  had  at  times  a promptness  of  action  which  his 
enemies  called  brutality. 

“ But  the  queen  is  asleep,  Sire,”  objected  the  woman, 
timidly. 

* I told  you  to  let  me  pass,”  answered  the  king,  going  in 
as  he  spoke. 

When  he  reached  the  door  of  the  bedroom  the  king  saw 
Madame  de  Misery,  first  lady-in-waiting  to  the  queen, 
reading  in  her  prayer-book. 

This  lady  rose  on  perceiving  the  king.  “ Sire,”  she 
said,  in  a low  voice  and  with  a profound  reverence,  “ her 
Majesty  has  not  yet  called  me.” 

VOL.  i.  — 8 
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“ Really  l ” said  the  king,  in  a,  mocking  tone. 

“ But,  Sire,  it  is  only  half-past  six  o’clock,  and  her 
Majesty  never  rings  before  seven.” 

“ And  yon  are  sure  that  her  Majesty  is  asleep  in  bed?” 

“ I cannot  affirm  that  she  is  asleep,  Sire,  hut  I am  cer- 
tain that  she  is  in  bed.” 

“ She  is  there,  then  1 ” 

“ Yes,  Sire.” 

The  king  cQuld  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  went 
straight  to  the  door,  and  turned  the  gilded  door-knob  with 
obstreperous  haste. 

The  queen’s  chamber  was  as  dark  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  night ; shutters,  blinds,  and  curtains,  hermetically 
closed,  shut  out  the  light  of  day.  A night-lamp,  burning 
on  a small  table  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  room, 
left  the  queen’s  alcove  in  shadow,  where  the  large  white 
silk  curtains  embroidered  with  jleurs  de  lis  in  gold,  fell  in 
waving  folds  around  her. 

The  king  walked  rapidly  toward  the  bed. 

“ Oh,  Madame  de  Misery  ! ” said  the  queen,  “how  noisy 
you  are  ! You  have  awakened  me  ! ” 

The  king  stopped,  astounded. 

“ It  is  not  Madame  de  Misery,”  he  murmured. 

“ Ah,  it  is  you,  Sire  ! ” added  Marie  Antoinette,  raising 
herself  on  one  elbow. 

“ Good  morning,  Madame,”  said  the  king,  rather 
sharply. 

“ What  good  wind  brings  you,  Sire  1 ” asked  the  queen. 
“ Madame  de  Misery  ! Madame  de  Misery  ! come  and  open 
the  windows.” 

The  women  came  in,  and  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
the  queen  had  made  them  adopt,  they  opened  both  doors 
and  windows  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  which  Marie 
Antoinette  took  pleasure  in  breathing  on  first  awaking. 
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“You  sleep  well,  Madame,”  said  the  king,  sitting  down 
near  the  bed,  after  casting  scrutinizing  glances  round  the 
room. 

“ Yes,  Sire ; I read  late,  and  consequently,  if  your 
Majesty  had  not  awakened  me,  I should  be  asleep  still.” 

“ How  was  it  that  you  did  not  receive  yesterday, 
Madame  1 ” 

“ Receive,  and  whom,  — your  brother,  Monsieur  de 
Provence  1 ” said  the  queen,  with  presence  of  mind,  antici- 
pating the  suspicions  of  the  king. 

“ Precisely,  — yes,  my  brother ; he  wished  to  pay  his 
respects  to  you,  and  was  refused.” 

“ Well  % ” 

“They  told  him  you  were  away.” 

“ Did  they  say  that  1 ” asked  the  queen,  carelessly. 
“ Madame  de  Misery  ! Madame  de  Misery  ! ” 

The  first  lady-in-waiting  appeared  at  the  door,  bringing 
on  a golden  salver  a number  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
queen.  “ Did  your  Majesty  call  me  1 ” asked  Madame  de 
Misery. 

“ Yes.  Was  Monsieur  de  Provence  told  yesterday  that 
I was  away  from  the  palace  1 ” 

Madame  de  Misery,  in  order  not  to  pass  before  the  king, 
went  behind  him,  and  held  out  the  salver  on  which  were 
the  letters  to  the  queen.  She  kept  under  her  thumb  one 
of  these  letters,  the  hand-writing  of  which  the  queen 
recognized. 

“ Tell  his  Majesty,”  continued  Marie  Antoinette,  with 
the  same  indifferent  manner,  “ what  reply  was  given 
Monsieur  de  Provence  yesterday  when  he  presented  him- 
self at  my  door.  I do  not  remember  myself  what  it 
was.” 

“ Sire,”  said  Madame  de  Misery,  while  the  queen  was 
opening  the  letter,  “ Monseigneur  le  Comte  de  Provence 
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called  yesterday  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  Majesty,  and  I 
told  him  that  her  Majesty  was  not  receiving.” 

“ And  by  whose  order  1 ” 

“ By  order  of  the  queen.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  the  king. 

Meantime  the  queen  had  opened  the  letter,  and  read 
these  two  lines : “ You  returned  from  Paris  yesterday, 
and  entered  the  palace  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Laurent  saw  you.” 

"W  ith  the  same  air  of  indifference  the  queen  had  opened 
a half-dozen  notes,  letters,  and  petitions,  which  were  scat- 
tered over  the  quilt  of  eider-down.  “ Well  1 ” she  said, 
turning  to  look  at  the  king. 

“ I thank  you,  Madame,”  said  the  latter  to  Madame  de 
Misery,  who  withdrew  from  the  room. 

“ Pardon,  Sire  ! ” said  the  queen,  “ but  will  you  answer 
me  one  question  1 ” 

“And  what  is  that,  Madame  1 ” 

“ Am  I,  or  am  I not,  at  liberty  to  see  Monsieur  de  Pro- 
vence only  when  it  pleases  me?” 

“ Oh,  perfectly  at  liberty,  Madame  ; but  — ” 

“ Well,  his  conversation  wearies  me ; besides,  he  dis- 
likes me,  and  I certainly  return  the  compliment.  I ex- 
pected his  visit,  and  went  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock  to  avoid 
it.  But  you  look  disturbed,  Sire.” 

“ Nothing,  nothing  ! ” 

“One  would  imagine  that  you  doubted.” 

“ But  — ” 

“ But  what  1 ” 

“ I believed  you  to  be  in  Paris,  yesterday.” 

“ At  what  time.” 

“ At  the  time  at  which  you  pretend  to  have  gone  to  bed.” 
“Doubtless,  I went  to  Paris.  Well,  do  not  people 
return  from  Paris  1 ” 
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“ Of  course.  But  all,  Madame,  depends  on  what  time 
they  return.” 

“ Ah,  ah  ! you  wish  to  know  at  what  time  exactly  I 
returned  from  Paris,  then  1 ” 

“Why,  yes.” 

“ Nothing  can  be  more  easy,  Sire.  Madame  de  Misery  l ” 

The  lady  reappeared. 

“ What  time  was  it  when  I returned  from  Paris  yester- 
day 1 ” asked  the  queen. 

“ About  eight  o’clock,  your  Majesty.” 

“ I do  not  believe  it ! ” said  the  king ; “ you  are  mis- 
taken, Madame  de  Misery.  Inquire.” 

The  lady-in-waiting,  erect  and  unmoved,  turned  toward 
the  door,  “ Madame  Duval ! ” said  she. 

“ Yes,  Madame,”  replied  a voice. 

“ At  what  time  did  her  Majesty  return  from  Paris 
yesterday  1 ” 

“ About  eight  o’clock,  Madame,”  replied  the  second  lady- 
in-waiting. 

“ You  must  be  mistaken,  Madame  Duval,”  said  Madame 
de  Misery. 

Madame  Duval  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  of  the 
antechamber  and  cried,  “ Laurent ! ” 

“ Who  is  Laurent  1 ” asked  the  king. 

“ The  porter  at  the  gate  where  her  Majesty  entered,” 
said  Madame  de  Misery. 

“Laurent,”  said  Madame  Duval,  “what  time  was  it 
when  her  Majesty  came  home  last  evening  1 ” 

“ About  eight  o’clock,”  answered  Laurent,  from  the  ter- 
race below. 

The  king  bent  his  head. 

Madame  de  Misery  dismissed  Madame  Duval,  who  dis- 
missed Laurent. 

The  king  and  queen  were  left  alone. 
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Louis  XVI.  felt  very  much  ashamed,  and  was  making 
every  effort  to  conceal  this  feeling. 

But  the  queen,  instead  of  triumphing  over  the  victory 
she  had  just  won,  said  coldly,  “Well,  Sire,  is  there  any- 
thing else  you  wish  to  know  1 ” 

“ Oh,  nothing,”  cried  he,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  “ for- 
give me  ; I do  not  know  what  came  into  my  head.  See 
my  joy ; it  is  as  great  as  my  repentance.  You  will  not  be 
angry,  will  you  1 I am  in  despair  at  having  annoyed 
you.” 

The  queen  withdrew  her  hand  from  that  of  the  king. 

“ Well ! what  are  you  doing,  Madame  1 ” asked  Louis. 

“Sire,  a queen  of  France  must  not  tell  a falsehood.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  1 ” asked  the  astonished  king. 

“ I mean  that  I did  not  return  at  eight  o’clock  last 
evening.” 

The  king  drew  hack  in  surprise. 

“ I mean,”  continued  the  queen,  in  the  same  cold  man- 
ner, “ that  I returned  only  at  six  o’clock  this  morning.” 

“ Madame ! ” 

“ And  that  but  for  the  kindness  of  Monsieur  le  Comte 
d’ Artois,  who  gave  me  an  asylum,  and  lodged  me,  out  of 
pit}7-,  in  one  of  his  houses,  I should  have  been  left  all  night 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace  like  a beggar.” 

“ Ah,  you  had  not  then  returned  ! ” said  the  king, 
gloomily;  “then  I was  right.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Sire ; but  you  are  drawing  from 
what  I have  just  said  an  arithmetical  conclusion,  not  the 
conclusion  of  a gentleman.” 

“ In  what,  Madame  1 ” 

“ In  this,  — that  if  you  wish  to  know  whether  I return 
late  or  early,  you  have  no  need  to  close  the  gates,  with 
orders  not  to  open  them,  but  simply  to  come  to  me  and 
ask,  4 Madame,  at  what  time  did  you  return  ? * ” 
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“ Oh  ! 99  cried  the  king. 

“You  are  no  longer  permitted  to  doubt,  Monsieur. 
Your  spies  have  been  deceived,  your  precautions  nulli- 
fied, and  your  suspicions  dissipated.  I saw  you  ashamed 
of  having  used  violence  toward  a woman  in  the  exercise  of 
her  right,  and  I might  have  continued  to  triumph  in  my 
victory ; hut  I think  your  proceedings  shameful  for  a king, 
and  unworthy  of  a gentleman,  and  I would  not  refuse  my- 
self the  satisfaction  of  telling  you  so. 

“ Oh,  do  what  you  will,  Sire,”  she  continued,  seeing 
the  king  about  to  speak  ; “ nothing  can  excuse  your  con- 
duct toward  me.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  Madame,”  he  replied,  “ nothing  is 
more  easy.  Not  a single  person  in  the  chateau  suspected 
that  you  had  not  already  returned ; therefore  no  one  could 
think  that  my  orders  referred  to  you.  That  they  may 
have  been  attributed  to  the  dissipations  of  Monsieur  le 
Comte  d’Artois  — for  that  I care  nothing.” 

“ Go  on,  Sire.” 

“Well,  then,  I recapitulate,  and  I say  : If  I have  been 
careful  of  appearances  with  regard  to  you,  Madame,  I am 
right,  and  I tell  you  that  you  are  wrong  in  not  having 
done  the  same  with  regard  to  me ; and  if  I wished  simply 
to  give  you  a private  lesson,  if  you  profit  by  this  lesson  as 
you  will,  to  judge  from  your  irritation,  — well,  I am  still 
right,  and  I am  not  sorry  for  what  I have  done.” 

The  queen  had  listened  to  the  reply  of  her  august  hus- 
band, by  degrees  becoming  calm ; not  that  she  was  the 
less  irritated,  but  she  wished  to  reserve  all  her  strength  for 
the  struggle  which,  in  her  opinion,  instead  of  being  finished 
had  scarcely  begun. 

“ Then,  Sire,”  she  said,  “you  think  you  need  no  excuse 
for  keeping  outside  your  palace-gate  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  your  wife  and  the  mother  of  your  children  1 No! 
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it  is  in  your  eyes  a pleasantry  worthy  of  a king,  the  moral- 
ity of  which  doubles  its  value.  It  is  nothing  to  you,  to 
have  forced  the  queen  of  France  to  pass  the  night  in  a 
house  where  the  Comte  d’ Artois  receives  the  ladies  of  the 
Opera  and  the  adventurous  women  of  your  court.  Oh, 
no  ; that  is  nothing  ! A king  — a philosopher-king,  espe- 
cially — is  above  all  such  considerations.  And  you  are  a 
philosopher,  — you,  Sire.  But  on  this  occasion  I have 
reason  to  thank  Heaven  that  my  brother-in-law  is  a dissi- 
pated man,  as  his  dissipation  has  saved  me  from  disgrace, 
and  his  vices  have  sheltered  my  honor.” 

The  king  colored  and  moved  uneasily  on  his  chair. 

“ Oh,  yes  ! ” continued  the  queen,  with  a bitter  laugh, 
“ I know  that  you  are  a moral  king ; but  your  morality 
produces  strange  effects.  You  say  that  no  one  knew  that 
I was  out.  Will  you  tell  me  that  Monsieur  de  Provence, 
your  instigator,  did  not  know  it,  or  Monsieur  le  Comte 
d’Artois  ; or  my  women,  who,  by  my  orders,  told  you 
falsehoods  this  morning  ; or  Laurent,  — bought  by  Mon- 
sieur d’ Artois  and  myself1?  Let  us  continue  this  habit, 
Sire,  — you,  to  set  spies  and  guards  ; and  I,  to  buy  them 
over,  and  cheat  you,  — and  in  a month  we  will  calculate  to- 
gether how  much  the  dignity  of  the  throne  and  of  our 
marriage  has  gained  by  it.” 

It  was  evident  that  these  words  had  made  a great  im- 
pression on  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

“ You  know,”  said  the  king,  in  an  altered  voice,  “ that  I 
am  always  sincere,  and  willing  to  acknowledge  if  I have 
been  wrong.  Will  you  prove  to  me  that  you  were  right 
to  go  into  Paris  in  a sledge  attended  by  a gay  party  of 
gentlemen,  which  in  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things 
is  likely  to  give  offence  1 Will  you  prove  to  me  that  you 
were  right  to  disappear  with  them  in  Paris,  like  maskers 
at  a ball,  and  only  to  reappear  scandalously  late  at  night. 
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when  every  one  else  was  asleep  1 You  have  spoken  of  the 
dignity  of  the  throne,  and  of  marriage,  and  of  youi  position 
as  a mother ; think  you  that  it  befits  a queen,  a wife,  and 
a mother,  to  act  thus  1 ” 

“ I will  reply  in  a few  words,  Sire ; for  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  accusations  merit  nothing  hut  contempt.  I left 
Versailles  in  a sledge,  because  it  is  the  quickest  way  of 
going  to  Paris  at  present.  I went  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Taverney,  whose  reputation,  thank  God ! is  certainly  one 
of  the  purest  in  our  court.  I went  to  Paris,  I repeat,  to 
verify  the  fact  that  the  king  of  France,  — that  father  of  the 
great  family,  that  royal  philosopher,  that  moral  support  of 
all  consciences,  who  takes  care  of  the  poor,  warms  the 
beggars,  and  earns  the  gratitude  of  the  people  by  his  char- 
ities, — that  the  king  leaves  dying  of  hunger,  exposed  to 
every  attack  of  vice  and  misery,  one  of  his  own  family, 
one  who  is  as  much  as  himself  a descendant  of  the  kings 
who  have  reigned  in  France.” 

“ What ! ” cried  the  king,  in  surprise. 

u I mounted,”  continued  the  queen,  “ into  a garret,  and 
there  saw,  without  fire,  almost  without  light,  and  without 
money,  the  granddaughter  of  a great  prince ; and  I gave 
one  hundred  louis  to  this  victim  of  royal  forgetfulness  and 
neglect.  Then  as  I was  detained  late  there,  reflecting  on 
the  vanity  of  all  our  grandeurs,  — for  I also  am  a phi- 
losopher sometimes,  — and  as  the  cold  was  severe,  and 
horses  go  slowly  over  ice,  particularly  the  horses  of  a 
fiacre  — 99 

“ The  horses  of  a fiacre  ! ” cried  the  king.  “ You  re- 
turned in  a fiacre  ] ” 

“Yes,  Sire,  — in  number  one  hundred  and  seven.” 

“ Oh , oh  ! ” said  the  king,  with  every  sign  of  vexation. 

“Yes,  and  only  too  happy  to  get  it,”  said  the  queen. 

“ Madame  ! ” interrupted  the  king,  “ you  have  done 
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well ; you  always  have  noble  impulses,  — too  easily  ex- 
cited, perhaps,  but  the  fault  belongs  to  the  warmth  of 
generosity  for  which  you  are  distinguished.” 

“ Thank  you,  Sire,”  said  the  queen,  ironically. 

(t  Observe,”  continued  the  king,  “ I never  suspected  you 
of  anything  that  was  not  perfectly  pure  and  honest ; it  is 
the  expedition  itself  and  the  queen’s  adventurous  spirit 
which  annoy  me.  You  have,  as  usual,  been  doing  good ; 
but  the  way  you  set  about  it  makes  it  injurious  to  your- 
self. This  is  what  I reproach  you  with.  You  say  that  I 
have  faults  to  repair,  — that  I have  failed  in  my  duty  to  a 
member  of  my  own  family.  Tell  me  who  the  unfortunate 
is,  and  he  shall  no  longer  have  reason  to  complain.” 

“ The  name  of  Yalois,  Sire,  is  sufficiently  illustrious,  I 
should  imagine,  not  to  have  escaped  your  memory.” 

“ Ah  ! ” cried  Louis,  with  a shout  of  laughter,  “ I know 
now  whom  you  mean.  The  little  Valois,  is  it  not?  — a 
countess  of  something  or  other.” 

“De  La  Motte,  Sire.” 

“ Precisely,  De  La  Motte ; ” said  the  king,  “ her  hus- 
band is  a gendarme  1 ” 

“ Yes,  Sire.” 

“ And  the  woman  is  an  intriguer  1 Oh,  don’t  get  an- 
gry. She  moves  heaven  and  earth  ; she  worries  my  min- 
isters ; she  teases  my  aunts ; she  overwhelms  me  with 
supplications,  memorials,  and  genealogies.” 

" Eh,  Sire  ! that  proves  that  until  now  she  has  applied 
in  vain.” 

“ I do  not  deny  it.” 

“ Is  she,  or  is  she  not,  a Valois  1 ” 

“ Oh,  I believe  she  is,  really.” 

e(  Well,  then,  I ask  an  honorable  pension  for  her,  and  a 
regiment  for  her  husband,  — in  short,  a decent  position  for 
this  branch  of  a royal  family.” 
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“ Oh,  gently,  Madame.  Diable  ! how  fast  you  get  on  J 
The  little  Valois  is  well  able  to  pluck  feathers  from  me 
without  your  help.  She  has  a good  beak,  I can  tell 
you.” 

“ Oh,  I have  no  fear  for  you,  Sire ; your  feathers  are 
hard  to  pluck  ! ” 

“ An  honorable  pension  ? Mon  Dieu / what  are  you 
thinking  of,  Madame  % Do  you  know  what  a terrible  hole 
this  winter  has  made  in  my  funds  1 A regiment  for  this 
little  gendarme  who  speculated  in  marrying* a Valois  1 
Why,  I have  no  regiments  to  give,  even  to  those  who  de- 
serve them,  or  who  can  pay  for  them.  An  income  befitting 
a Valois  for  these  people  1 — when  we,  monarchs  as  we  are, 
have  not  one  befitting  a rich  gentleman  ! Why,  Monsieur 
d’Orleans  has  sent  his  horses  and  mules  to  England  for 
sale,  and  has  cut  off  a third  of  his  establishment.  I have 
put  down  my  wolf-hounds,  and  given  up  many  things. 
We  are  all  on  the  privation  list, — great  and  small,  my 
dear.” 

“But,  nevertheless,  Sire,  these  Valois  must  not  die  of 
hunger ! ” 

“ Have  you  not  just  given  them  one  hundred  louis  1 ” 

“ And  what  is  that  1 ” 

“ A royal  gift.” 

“ Then  give  another  like  it.” 

“ I shall  be  very  careful  not  to  ; what  you  have  given  is 
enough  for  both  of  us.” 

“ Then  a small  pension.” 

“No,  I will  not  bind  myself  to  anything  fixed ; they 
will  not  let  us  forget  them,  — they  belong  to  the  rodent 
species.  I will  give  when  I have  money  to  spare,  but 
without  committing  myself  to  anything  for  the  future.  I 
do  not  think  much  of  this  little  Valois.” 

Saying  these  words,  Louis  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
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queen,  who,  yielding  to  her  first  impulse,  began  raising  it  to 
her  lips.  Then  suddenly  pushing  it  away,  “ No,”  she  said. 

“ You  bear  malice  against  me?”  said  the  king,  — - 
“ you  1 Well,  I on  the  contrary  — ” 

“ Oh,  yes  ; say  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  — you„ 
who  order  the  gates  of  Versailles  to  be  closed  against  me  ! 
you,  who  come  to  my  room  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  force  open  the  door  in  a passion,  furiously  rolling 
your  eyes.” 

The  king  laughed.  “No,”  said  he;  “I  am  not  angry 
with  you.” 

“ You  are  not  now,  you  mean.” 

“ What  will  you  give  me  if  I prove  that  I was  not,  even 
when  I came  in  ? ” 

“ Let  me  see  the  proof,  in  the  first  place.” 

“ Oh,  it  is  very  easy  ; I have  it  in  my  pocket.” 

u Bah  ! ” said  the  queen,  — but  curious,  nevertheless. 
She  sat  up  on  the  bed.  “ You  have  brought  something  to 
give  me  ? Oh,  really ! you  are,  then,  very  kind.  But  I 
warn  you  I shall  not  believe  you,  unless  you  show  it  to  me 
at  once.  Oh,  no  subterfuge.  I will  wager  that  you  are 
about  to  give  me  another  promise.” 

Then  with  a smile  full  of  kindness,  the  king  began 
searching  in  his  pockets,  with  that  slowness  which  makes 
the  child  doubly  impatient  for  his  toy,  the  animal  for  his 
food,  and  the  woman  for  her  present.  At  last  he  drew  out 
a box  of  red-morocco  leather,  artistically  ornamented  with 
gold. 

“ A casket ! ” cried  the  queen. 

The  king  laid  it  on  the  bed.  The  queen  eagerly  pounced 
upon  it,  and  drew  it  toward  her.  She  opened  the  casket, 
and  intoxicated,  dazzled  by  the  sight,  she  exclaimed, 
“ Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is ! mon  Dieu  / how  beautiful 
it  is ! ” 
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The  king  smiled  with  delight.  “ Do  you  think  so  i ” 
said  he. 

The  queen  could  not  answer ; she  was  breathless  with 
admiration.  Then  she  drew  out  of  the  box  a necklace  of 
diamonds  so  large,  so  pure,  so  glittering,  and  so  skilfully 
assorted  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  a stream  of  phosphoric 
flame  glided  over  her  beautiful  hands.  The  necklace  un- 
dulated like  the  rings  of  a serpent,  emitting  flashes  of  light 
from  every  scale. 

“ Then  you  are  pleased  1 ” said  the  king. 

“ Enchanted,  Sire ! You  make  me  too  happy.” 
“Really!” 

“ See  this  first  row ; the  diamonds  are  as  large  as  fil- 
berts, and  so  equal  in  size  you  could  not  tell  one  from 
another.  Then  how  beautifully  the  gradation  of  the  rows 
is  managed  ! The  jeweller  who  made  this  necklace  is  an 
artist.” 

“ They  are  two.” 

“ Then  I wager  it  is  Boehmer  and  Bossange.” 

“ You  have  guessed  right.” 

“ Indeed,  no  one  but  they  would  risk  making  such  a 
thing.  How  beautiful  it  is,  Sire  ! how  beautiful  it  is  ! ” 

“ Madame,  take  care,”  said  the  king,  “ you  are  paying 
too  much  for  this  necklace  ! ” 

“Oh,  Sire  ! ” cried  the  queen,  — all  the  delight  fading 
from  her  countenance. 

That  change  came  so  quickly,  and  was  effaced  so  sud- 
denly, that  the  king  did  not  have  time  to  notice  it. 
“ Come,”  said  he,  “ grant  me  a pleasure.” 

“ What  is  it ! ” 

“ That  of  putting  this  necklace  around  your  neck.” 

The  queen  stopped  him,  saying,  in  a tone  of  sadness, 
“ But,  Sire,  it  is  very  costly,  is  it  not ! ” 

“Faith,  yes!  ” said  the  king,  laughing.  “I  have  just 
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told  you  that  you  were  paying  for  it  more  than  it  is  worth  ; 
and  it  will  attain  to  its  full  value  only  when  in  its  place,  — 
that  is,  around  your  neck.” 

In  saying  these  words  Louis  approached  the  queen, 
holding  in  his  hands  the  two  ends  of  the  magnificent 
necklace,  to  fasten  it  by  the  clasp,  which  was  made  of  a 
large  diamond. 

“No,  no!”  said  the  queen,  “let  us  not  be  childish. 
Put  the  necklace  in  your  casket,  Sire.” 

“You  refuse,  then,  to  allow  me  to  be  the  first  to  see  it 
on  you  1 ” 

“ God  forbid  that  I should  refuse  you  that  pleasure, 
Sire,  if  I were  to  take  the  necklace ; but  — 99 
u But  — ” said  the  king,  surprised. 

“ Neither  you,  nor  any  one  else,  shall  see  a necklace  of 
this  price  round  my  neck.” 

“ You  will  not  wear  it  1 99 
“ Never ! ” 

“ You  refuse  me  1 ” 

“ I refuse  to  wear  a million,  or  a million  and  a half,  of 
francs  around  my  neck ; for  this  necklace  cost  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  francs,  did  it  not  ? 99 
“ I do  not  say  it  did  not,”  said  the  king. 

“ Then  I refuse  to  wear  around  my  neck  a million  and 
a half  when  the  king’s  coffers  are  empty,  when  he  is  forced 
to  stint  his  charities,  and  to  say  to  the  poor,  ‘ God  help 
you ! for  I have  no  more  to  give.’ 99 
“ Are  you  serious  in  saying  this  ? ” 

“ Listen,  Sire  ! Monsieur  de  Sartines  told  me  a short 
time  since  that  with  that  sum  we  could  build  a ship  o 
the  line  ; and  in  truth,  Sire,  the  king  of  France  has  more 
need  of  a ship  of  the  line  than  the  queen  of  France  han 
need  of  a necklace.” 

“ Oh  ! ” cried  the  king,  joyfully,  and  with  his  eyes  f'uL 
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of  tears,  “ what  you  have  just  done  is  sublime  ! Thanks, 
thanks,  thanks,  Antoinette  ! you  are  a good  woman ; ” and 
to  worthily  crown  this  cordial  and  commonplace  demon- 
stration, the  good  king  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck  and 
kissed  her.  “ Oh,  how  France  will  bless  you  ! ” he  con- 
tinued, “ when  it  shall  hear  what  you  have  said.” 

The  queen  sighed. 

“You  regret,”  said  he;  “it  is  not  too  late.” 

“ No,  Sire;  it  was  a sigh  of  relief.  Shut  this  case,  and 
return  it  to  the  jewellers.” 

“ But  listen,  first ; I have  arranged  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment, and  I have  the  money.  Come,  now,  what  shall  I 
do  with  it  1 Do  not  be  so  disinterested,  Madame.” 

“ No ; I have  decided.  I will  not  have  the  necklace 
but  I want  something  else.” 

“ Diable  ! then  my  sixteen  hundred  thousand  francg 
are  gone,  after  all.” 

“ Sixteen  hundred  thousand  francs  ! See,  now,  was  it 
really  so  costly  as  that  1 ” 

“ Faith,  Madame  ! I let  the  word  slip,  but  I will  no; 
take  it  back.” 

“Reassure  yourself;  what  I ask  is  much  less  costly.' 

“ What  do  you  wish  for  h ” 

“ That  you  will  permit  me  to  go  again  to  Paris.” 

“ Oh,  that  is  easy  enough,  and  not  costly.” 

“ But  wait  — ” 

“ Diable  ! ” 

“To  Paris,  to  the  Place  Vendome.” 

“ Oh,  the  deuce ! ” , 

“ To  the  house  of  Monsieur  Mesmer.” 

The  king  scratched  his  ear.  “ Well,  as  you  have  denied 
yourself  a trifle  of  sixteen  hundred  thousand  francs,  X 
suppose  I must  let  you  go,  — but  on  one  condition.” 

“ What  is  it  ? ” 
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“ You  must  be  accompanied  by  a princess  of  the  blood.” 
The  queen  reflected.  “ Shall  it  be  Madame  de  Lam- 
balle  ? ” said  she. 

“Yes,  if  you  like.” 

“ It  is  agreed.” 

“Then  I consent.” 

“ Thanks,  Sire.” 

“ And  now,”  said  the  king,  “ I shall  order  my  ship  of 
the  line,  and  call  it  ‘The  Queen’s  Necklace.’  You  shall 
stand  godmother,  and  then  I will  send  it  out  to  Lapey- 
rouse  ; ” and  kissing  his  wife’s  hand,  he  went  away  very 
happy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  QUEEN’S  MORNING  HOUR. 

No  sooner  was  the  king  gone  than  the  queen  rose  and 
went  to  the  window  to  breathe  the  pure  and  frosty  morn- 
ing air.  The  day  advanced,  brilliant  and  full  of  that 
charm  which  the  coming  of  spring  imparts  to  certain  days 
in  April.  To  the  frost  of  the  night  had  succeeded  the 
pleasing  warmth  of  the  sun,  already  to  be  felt.  The  wind 
had  gone  round  to  the  east  during  the  night,  and  if  it  re- 
mained in  that  quarter  this  terrible  winter  of  the  year  1784 
was  at  an  end.  Already,  in  fact,  could  be  seen  on  the 
rosy  horizon  that  grayish  vapor  which  is  only  moisture 
fleeing  before  the  sun.  In  the  gardens  the  frost  was  fall- 
ing from  the  branches,  and  the  little  birds  began  to  light 
upon  the  buds. 

“If  we  wish  to  profit  by  the  ice,”  cried  the  queen,  “ I 
believe  we  must  make  haste ; for  look,  Madame  de  Misery, 
the  spring  seems  to  have  begun.” 

“ Your  Majesty  has  long  purposed  to  make  up  a party 
for  the  Swiss  Lake.” 

“ Very  well,  this  very  day  we  will  make  that  party,  for 
to-morrow  it  may  be  too  late.” 

“ Then  at  what  hour  will  your  Majesty  wish  to 
dress  1 ” 

“ Immediately ; I will  take  a light  breakfast  and  then 

go.” 

“Are  there  any  other  orders,  Madame?” 

VOL.  i.  — 9 
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“ See  if  Mademoiselle  de  Taverney  has  risen,  and  tell 
her  I wish  to  speak  to  her.” 

“ She  is  already  waiting  for  you  in  the  boudoir, 
Madame.” 

“ Already  1 ” said  the  queen,  who  knew  at  what  time 
Andree  had  gone  to  bed. 

“ She  has  been  there  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
Madame.” 

“ Ask  her  to  come  in.” 

Andree  entered  as  the  clock  was  striking  nine.  She  was 
dressed  with  care,  as  was  required  of  every  lady  of  the 
court  in  presence  of  her  sovereign,  and  presented  herself 
smiling,  though  somewhat  anxious. 

The  queen’s  answering  smile  quite  reassured  her. 

“Go,  my  good  Misery,”  said  the  queen,  “and  send  me 
Leonard  and  my  tailor.” 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  Madame  de  Misery, 
the  queen  said  to  Andree,  “ The  king  has  been  charming ; 
he  has  laughed,  and  is  quite  disarmed.” 

“ But  does  he  know,  Madame  ? ” 

“ You  understand,  Andree,  that  a woman  does  not  tell 
falsehoods  when  she  has  done  no  wrong  and  is  the  queen 
of  France.” 

“ Certainly,  Madame.” 

“ Still,  my  dear  Andree,  it  seems  we  have  committed  an 
error.” 

“ An  error,  Madame  ? Oh,  more  than  one,  no  doubt ! ” 

“ Possibly ; hut  this  is  the  first,  — the  error  of  pitying 
Madame  de  La  Motte  ; the  king  dislikes  her,  but  I confess 
she  pleased  me.” 

“ Oh,  your  Majesty  is  too  good  a judge  for  me  not  to 
agree  with  you.” 

“ Here  is  Leonard,”  said  Madame  de  Misery,  returning. 

The  queen  seated  herself  before  her  silver-gilt  toilet- 
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table,  and  the  celebrated  hairdresser  began  his  operations. 
She  had  the  most  beautiful  hair  in  the  world,  and  was 
especially  pleased  with  those  who  admired  it.  Leonard 
knew  this,  and  therefore  with  her  was  always  slow  in 
his  movements,  that  she  might  have  time  to  look  at 
herself. 

That  morning  Marie  Antoinette  was  pleased,  even  happy, 
and  was  more  beautiful  than  usual.  Her  hair  finished, 
she  turned  again  to  Andree.  “You  have  not  been 
scolded,”  she  said  ; “ you  are  free  and  proud,  — you,  of 
whom  every  one  is  a little  afraid,  because,  like  Minerva, 
you  are  too  wise.” 

“I,  Madame'?”  stammered  Andree. 

“ Yes,  you,  the  kill-joy  of  the  court ; but  oh,  mon  Dieu  / 
how  happy  you  are  to  be  unmarried,  and  especially  in 
being  contented  that  you  are  so.” 

Andree  blushed  and  tried  to  smile.  “ It  is  a vow  that  I 
have  made,”  said  she. 

“ And  which  you  will  keep,  my  beautiful  vestal  ? ” 

“ I hope  so.” 

“By  the  way,”  said  the  queen,  “I  remember  that 
although  unmarried,  you  have  a master  since  yesterday 
morning.” 

“ A master,  Madame  ? ” 

“Yes,  your  dear  brother;  what  do  you  call  him? 
Philippe,  is  it  not  ? ” 

“Yes,  Madame.” 

“ Has  he  arrived  ? ” 

“ He  came  yesterday,  as  your  Majesty  did  me  the  honor 
to  say.” 

“ And  have  you  not  yet  seen  him  ? I took  you  away  to 
Paris,  — egotist  that  I was  : it  was  unpardonable.” 

“ Oh,  Madame  ! ” said  Andree,  smiling,  “ I pardon  you 
heartily,  and  so  does  Philippe.” 
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“ Are  you  sure  1 ” 

“I  answer  for  both  of  us.” 

“ How  is  he  “?  ” 

“ As  usual,  beautiful  and  good,  Madame.” 

“ How  old  is  he  now  ? ” 

“Thirty-two  years.” 

“ Poor  Philippe  ! Do  you  know  that  it  is  fourteen 
years  since  I first  met  him  ? But  I have  not  seen  him 
now  for  nine  or  ten.” 

“ Whenever  your  Majesty  pleases  to  receive  him,  he 
will  be  but  too  happy  to  assure  you  that  this  long  absence 
has  not  altered  the  sentiments  of  respectful  devotion  which 
he  has  ever  felt  for  his  queen.” 

“ Can  I see  him  immediately  1 ” 

“ In  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  will  be  at  your  Majesty’s 
feet.” 

“ Very  well,  I permit  it,  — I even  wish  it.” 

The  queen  had  hardly  finished  speaking  when  some  one 
entered,  bounded  in  a lively  manner  over  the  carpet,  and 
placed  his  face,  laughing  and  mocking,  before  the  same 
mirror  where  Marie  Antoinette  wTas  smiling  at  her  own. 
“My  brother  D ’Artois  ! ” cried  the  queen;  “how  you 
frightened  me  ! ” 

“Good-morning,  your  Majesty  ! ” said  the  young  prince ; 
“ how  did  your  Majesty  pass  the  night  1 ” 

“ Very  badly,  thank  you,  brother.” 

“ And  the  morning  1 ” 

“ Very  well.” 

‘ That  is  the  important  point.  I guessed  that  all  had 
gone  right,  for  I have  just  met  the  king,  and  he  smiled  on 
me  most  graciously.  What  a good  thing  is  confidence  ! ” 
The  queen  laughed,  and  he,  knowing  no  more  than 
she  had  told  him,  laughed  also,  but  from  a different 
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“ But  how  thoughtless  I am,”  he  said ; “ I did  not  even 
ask  Mademoiselle  de  Taverney  how  she  had  passed  her 
time.” 

The  queen  was  looking  in  her  mirror,  and  nothing  could 
happen  in  the  room  without  her  seeing  it.  Leonard  hav- 
ing finished  his  work,  she  exchanged  her  dressing-gown  of 
India  muslin  for  a morning-dress. 

The  door  opened. 

“ Stay  ! ” said  the  queen  to  the  Comte  d’Artois ; “if  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  Andree,  here  she  is.” 

Andree  entered  at  that  moment,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
handsome  man,  with  a brown  complexion,  noble  black 
eyes  profoundly  expressive  of  melancholy,  and  a soldier- 
like carriage.  He  looked  like  one  of  Coypel’s  or  Gains- 
borough’s admirable  portraits. 

Philippe  de  Taverney  was  dressed  in  a dark-gray  coat 
embroidered  in  silver,  a white  cravat,  and  a dark  waist- 
coat ; and  this  rather  sombre  style  of  dress  seemed  to  suit 
the  manly  energy  expressed  in  his  complexion  and  his 
features. 

Philippe  advanced,  one  hand  in  his  sister’s,  the  other 
holding  his  hat. 

“ Your  Majesty,”  said  Andree,  “ here  is  my  brother.” 

Philippe  bowed  gravely  and  deliberately.  When  he 
raised  his  head  the  queen  was  still  looking  in  her  mirror. 
It  is  true  that  she  saw  him  there  as  plainly  as  if  she  were 
looking  at  him  face  to  face. 

“ Good-day,  Monsieur  de  Taverney  ! ” said  the  queen ; 
and  she  turned  toward  him.  She  was  beautiful,  with  that 
royal  beauty  which  made  all  around  her  not  only  partisans 
of  the  throne,  but  adorers  of  the  woman.  She  possessed 
the  power  of  beauty ; and  if  we  may  make  use  of  the  in- 
version, the  beauty  of  power.  Philippe,  seeing  her  smile, 
and  feeling  those  limpid  eyes,  at  once  soft  and  proud, 
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fixed  upon  him,  turned  pale,  and  could  hardly  restrain  his 
emotion. 

“ It  appears,  Monsieur  de  Taverney,”  continued  the 
queen,  “ that  you  pay  me  your  first  visit.  I thank  you 
for  it.” 

“ Your  Majesty  deigns  to  forget  that  it  is  I who  should 
give  thanks.” 

“ How  many  years  have  passed  since  we  last  met,  Mon- 
sieur ! Alas,  the  most  beautiful  part-of  life  ! 99 

“ For  me,  Madame ; but  not  for  your  Majesty,  to  whom 
all  days  are  happy  days.” 

“You  must  have  been  pleased  with  America,  Monsieur 
de  Taverney,  since  you  remained  there  after  every  one  else 
returned.” 

“ Madame,"  answered  Philippe,  “ Monsieur  de  Lafayette, 
when  he  left  the  New  World,  had  need  of  an  officer  in 
whom  he  could  place  confidence  to  take  command  of  the 
French  auxiliaries.  He  proposed  me,  therefore,  to  General 
Washington,  who  was  pleased  to  accept  me.” 

“ It  seems,”  said  the  queen,  “ that  this  New  World,  of 
which  you  speak,  sends  us  home  many  heroes.” 

“ Your  Majesty  does  not  mean  that  for  me  1 ” asked 
Philippe,  laughing. 

“ Why  not  1 99  Then  turning  to  the  Comte  d’Artois, 
“ See,  brother,”  she  said,  “ has  not  Monsieur  de  Taverney 
a fine  bearing  and  a martial  air  1 ” 

Philippe  seeing  himself  thus  introduced  to  Monsieur  le 
Comte  d’Artois,  whom  he  did  not  know  before,  advanced 
a step  toward  him,  asking  of  the  prince  permission  to 
salute  him. 

The  count  making  a sign  with  his  hand,  Philippe  bowed. 

“ A fine  officer  ! ” cried  the  young  prince ; “ a noble 
gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  I am  happy  to  make. 
What  are  your  intentions  in  returning  to  France  ? ” 
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Philippe  looked  at  his  sister. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  he,  “ my  sister  is  my  first  considera- 
tion ; whatever  she  wishes,  I shall  do.” 

“ But  she  has  a father,  I believe  ? ” said  the  count. 

“ Never  mind  him  ! ” said  the  queen,  quickly  ; “ I pre- 
fer Andree  under  her  brother’s  protection,  and  he  under 
yours,  Count.  You  will  take  charge  of  Monsieur  de 
Taverney,  will  you  not  1 ” 

The  count  bowed  an  assent. 

“ For,  do  you  know,”  continued  she,  “ that  very  strong 
ties  hind  me  to  Monsieur  de  Taverney  ? ” 

“Very  strong  ties,  — you,  sister1?  Oh,  tell  me  about 
that ! ” 

“ Yes,  Monsieur  de  Taverney  was  the  first  Frenchman 
who  presented  himself  to  my  eyes  when  I arrived  in  this 
country ; and  I had  made  a very  sincere  vow  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  first  Frenchman  I should  meet.” 

Philippe  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  face.  He  bit  his  lips 
to  control  himself,  and  Andree  looked  at  him  sadly. 

The  queen  observed  this  interchange  of  glances  between 
the  brother  and  sister.  But  what  could  she  know  of  all 
the  sorrowful  secrets  concealed  in  that  look,  — not  being 
aware  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  previous  chapters  of 
this  history  ? 

She  attributed  the  apparent  sorrow  which  she  perceived 
to  another  cause.  And  why  was  it  not  probable  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Taverney  had  suffered  a little  from  the  epidemic 
of  love  for  her  which  had  pervaded  all  France  when  she 
was  dauphiness,  in  1774?  There  was  nothing  to  render 
this  supposition  improbable,  not  even  her  reflection  in  the 
glass,  which  still  reminded  her  of  the  beauty  of  the  young 
girl,  though  she  was  now  a wife  and  queen. 

Marie  Antoinette,  therefore,  attributed  Philippe’s  sigh 
to  some  confidence  of  this  kind  which  the  brother  had 
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made  to  the  sister;  and  therefore  she  smiled  still  more 
upon  him,  and  redoubled  her  kindness  toward  Andree. 
She  had  not  divined  everything,  neither  was  she  alto- 
gether mistaken  ; and  let  no  one  see  a shadow  of  crime  in 
this  innocent  coquetry.  The  queen  was  a true  woman, 
and  gloried  in  being  loved.  The  most  generous  souls  feel 
the  most  deeply  these  aspirations  for  the  love  of  all  who 
surround  them.  Alas  ! a time  is  coming  for  thee,  poor 
queen,  when  those  smiles  toward  those  who  love  thee, 
with  which  thou  hast  been  reproached,  thou  shalt  vainly 
bestow  on  those  who  love  thee  not ! 

The  Comte  d* Artois  approached  Philippe,  while  the 
queen  consulted  Andree  about  the  trimming  for  a hunting 
dress,  and  said,  “Do  you  think  Monsieur  de  Washington 
a great  general  ! ” 

“ Certainly  a great  man,  Monseigneur.” 

“And  what  effect  did  the  French  produce  out  there!  ” 

“As  much  good  as  the  English  did  harm.” 

“ Granted.  You  are  a partisan  of  the  new  ideas,  my 
dear  Monsieur  Philippe  de  Taverney ; but  have  you 
reflected  on  one  thing ! ” 

“What,  Monseigneur  1 I assure  you  that  out  there, 
encamped  in  the  fields  and  in  the  savannas  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  lakes,  I had  plenty  of  time  for  reflection  on 
many  things.” 

“ On  this,  — that  in  making  war  out  there,  it  was 
neither  against  the  Indians  nor  against  the  English,  but 
against  us  that  you  were  fighting.” 

“ Ah,  Monseigneur,  I do  not  deny  that  that  is  possible.” 

“ You  admit  — ” 

“ I admit  the  unluckly  reaction  of  an  event  by  which 
the  monarchy  was  saved.” 

“ Yes ; but  to  those  who  have  survived  the  first  attack 
of  the  disease,  a reaction  might  be  fatal.” 
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“ Alas  ! Monseigneur.” 

“ Therefore  I do  hot  admire  so  much  these  victories  of 
Monsieur  Washington,  and  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
It  is  egotism,  perhaps,  but  excuse  me,  it  is  not  egotism 
for  myself  alone.” 

“Oh,  Monseigneur ! ” 

“ But  do  you  know  why  I will  still  aid  you  with  all 
my  power!” 

“ Monseigneur,  whatever  may  be  your  reason,  I shall  feel 
the  most  lively  gratitude  toward  your  Royal  Highness.” 

“ It  is,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  Taverney,  because  you  are 
not  one  of  those  whose  heroism  has  been  trumpeted  forth 
in  public  places.  You  have  done  your  duty  bravely,  but 
your  name  has  not  incessantly  flowed  from  the  trumpet’s 
mouth ; you  are  not  known  in  Paris,  that  is  why  I like 
you,  unless  — ah  ! upon  my  word,  Monsieur  de  Taverney  — 
unless  — but  I am  an  egotist  you  see.” 

The  young  prince  then  kissing  the  queen’s  hand,  and 
bowing  to  Andree  with  an  affable  and  more  respectful 
manner  than  he  generally  showed  to  ladies,  left  the 
room. 

Then  the  queen  turned  again  to  Philippe,  saying, 
“ Have  you  seen  your  father,  Monsieur ! ” 

“Yes,  Madame,  I found  him  in  the  antechamber;  my 
sister  had  sent  for  him.” 

“ Why  did  you  not  go  to  see  him  in  the  first  place ! ” 

“ I had  sent  home  my  valet  and  my  luggage ; but  my 
father  sent  the  servant  back  again,  with  orders  for  me  to 
present  myself  first  to  the  king  or  to  your  Majesty.” 

“ And  you  have  obeyed ! ” 

“ With  joy,  Madame,  for  it  gave  me  a chance  to 
embrace  my  sister.” 

“ It  is  a lovely  morning,”  said  the  queen,  with  a gesture 
of  delight.  “ Madame  de  Misery,  to-morrow  the  ice  will 
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be  melted  ; I must  have  a sledge  instantly,  — and  send 
my  chocolate  to  me  here.” 

“Will  not  your  Majesty  take  breakfast1?  You  had  no 
supper  last  night.” 

“You  mistake,  my  good  Misery,  we  had  supper  last 
night.  Had  we  not,  Andree  1 ” 

“A  very  good  one,  Madame.” 

“ It  shall  not  prevent  me  from  taking  my  chocolate,” 
added  the  queen.  “ Quick,  quick,  my  good  Misery ; this 
fine  weather  tempts  me,  and  the  Swiss  Lake  will  be 
crowded.” 

“Your  Majesty  is  going  to  skate?”  asked  Philippe. 

“ Ah,  you  will  laugh  at  us,  Monsieur  American,  — 
you  who  have  traversed  lakes  that  are  measured  by  miles, 
while  ours  here  are  measured  by  feet.” 

“Madame,”  replied  Philippe,  “here  your  Majesty  amuses 
yourself  with  the  cold,  but  there  they  die  of  it.” 

“ Ah,  here  is  my  chocolate ; Andree,  take  a cup  with 
me.” 

Andree  bowed,  coloring  with  pleasure. 

“ You  see,  Monsieur  de  Taverney,  I am  always  the 
same,  with  the  same  horror  of  etiquette  as  in  old  times. 
Do  you  remember  those  old  days  ? Are  you  changed 
since  then,  Monsieur  Philippe  ? ” 

These  words  went  to  the  young  man’s  heart.  Often 
the  regret  of  a woman  is  like  the  thrust  of  a knife  to  one 
who  is  interested. 

“ No,  Madame,”  replied  the  young  man ; “I  am  not 
changed,  at  least  not  in  heart.” 

“ Then  if  your  heart  is  the  same,”  said  the  queen,  play- 
fully, “ and  as  the  heart  was  a good  one,  we  will  thank 
you  in  our  own  way;  a cup  for  Monsieur  de  Taverney, 
Madame  de  Misery.” 

“ Oh,  Madame  ! ” cried  Philippe,  overwhelmed ; “ you 
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cannot  mean  it ; such  an  honor  for  a poor,  obscure  soldier 
like  me ! ” 

“ An  old  friend,”  said  the  queen.  “ This  day  seems 
to  remind  me  of  my  youth  ; I am  again  happy,  free, 
proud,  and  yet  foolish.  This  day  recalls  to  me  that 
happy  time  at  my  dear  Trianon,  and  all  the  frolics  we 
had  there,  Andree  and  I.  This  day  brings  back  to  my 
memory  my  roses,  my  strawberries,  and  my  birds  that  I 
was  so  fond  of,  — all,  even  to  my  good  gardeners,  whose 
happy  faces  often  announced  to  me  a new  flower  or  a 
delicious  fruit ; and  Monsieur  de  Jussieu,  and  that  origi- 
nal old  Rousseau,  who  is  since  dead.  But  what  is  the 
matter,  Andree  ? You  are  red.  What  is  the  matter, 
Monsieur  Philippe?  You  are  pale.” 

The  faces  of  the  brother  and  sister  plainly  expressed 
the  effect  of  these  bitter  recollections ; but  at  the  last 
words  of  the  queen  they  regained  their  self-control. 

“ I have  burned  my  mouth  with  the  chocolate,”  said 
Andree  ; “ excuse  me,  Madame.” 

“ And  I,”  said  Philippe,  “ cannot  reconcile  myself  to 
the  fact  that  your  Majesty  honors  me  as  if  I were  the 
greatest  nobleman  in  Prance.” 

“ Come,”  interrupted  Marie  Antoinette,  pouring  the 
chocolate  into  his  cup,  “you  are  a soldier,  and  accus- 
tomed to  fire ; so  burn  yourself  gloriously  with  this 
chocolate,  for  I am  in  a hurry.” 

She  laughed,  but  Philippe,  taking  the  matter  seriously, 
heroically  swallowed  the  hot  chocolate. 

The  queen  saw  him,  and  laughing  still  more,  said, 
“You  have  a perfect  character,  Monsieur  de  Taverney.” 
She  then  rose,  and  her  women  brought  her  bonnet, 
ermine  mantle,  and  gloves.  Andree’s  toilet  was  com- 
pleted with  the  same  rapidity.  Philippe  took  his  hat 
under  his  arm  and  followed  them. 
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“ Monsieur  de  Taverney,  I do  not  mean  you  to  leave 
me,”  said  the  queen.  “ Come  round  to  my  right.” 
They  went  down  the  great  staircase ; the  drums  were 
heating,  the  clarions  of  the  body-guard  were  playing,  and 
this  whole  scene,  together  with  the  enthusiasm  everywhere 
shown  toward  the  beautiful  queen  by  whose  side  he  was 
walking,  completed  the  intoxication  of  the  young  man. 
The  change  was  too  sudden,  — after  so  many  years  of 
exile  and  regret,  to  such  great  joy  and  honor. 

Standing  in  the  crowd  outside  was  a little  old  man, 
who,  forgetting  all  etiquette,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
queen  and  Taverney.  When  they  had  passed  from  view, 
and  the  crowd  began  to  break  up,  he  was  seen  to  run  off 
as  fast  as  his  little  legs,  which  had  supported  him.  for 
seventy  years,  would  permit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SWISS  LAKE. 

Every  one  knows  that  rectangular  body  of  water,  greenish 
and  changeable  in  summer,  white  and  rough  in  winter, 
which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Swiss  Lake.  An 
avenue  of  linden-trees  skirts  each  bank,  and  these  avenues 
are  on  this  day  thronged  with  pedestrians,  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  who  have  come  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sledges 
and  the  skating.  The  toilets  of  the  ladies  present  a bril- 
liant spectacle  of  luxury  and  gayety.  Their  high  coiffures, 
gay  bonnets  with  the  veils  half-down,  fur  mantles,  and 
brilliant  silks  with  deep  flounces,  mingling  with  the  orange 
or  blue  coats  of  the  gentlemen,  form  an  interesting  scene. 

Gay  lackeys  also,  in  blue  and  red,  pass  among  the 
crowd,  looking  like  poppies  and  blue-bells  waving  in  the 
wind  among  ears  of  corn  or  in  a field  of  clover. 

Now  and  then  a cry  of  admiration  bursts  from  the  crowd 
as  Saint-Georges,  the  celebrated  skater,  executes  some  cir- 
cle so  perfect  that  a geometrician  could  scarcely  have  found 
a fault  in  it. 

While  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  thus  crowded,  the  ice 
itself  presents  a scene  not  less  gay,  and  much  more  ani- 
mated. Here  may  be  seen  a sledge  drawn  by  three  enor- 
mous bloodhounds.  These  dogs,  caparisoned  with  velvet 
that  is  richly  emblazoned  with  armorial  hearings,  and 
wearing  flowing  plumes  upon  their  heads,  -somewhat  re- 
semble those  chimerical  animals  in  the  extravagant  crea- 
tions of  Callot  or  of  Goya.  Their  master,  Monsieur  de 
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Lauzun,  carelessly  seated  in  the  sledge,  which  is  lined 
with  tiger-skins,  leans  over  the  side  to  breathe  more  freely 
than  he  perhaps  could  do  facing  the  wind. 

Here  and  there  sledges  of  less  striking  appointments 
appear  to  seek  retirement.  A lady,  masked,  probably  on 
account  of  the  cold,  is  seated  in  one  of  these  sledges,  while 
a handsome  skater,  in  a velvet  riding-coat,  hangs  over  the 
back,  to  assist  and  direct  her  progress.  Whatever  they 
may  be  saying  to  each  other  is  quite  inaudible  amid  this 
busy  hum  of  voices;  but  who  can  blame  a rendezvous 
which  takes  place  in  the  open  air  and  under  the  eyes  of 
all  Versailles  ? As  to  what  they  are  saying,  how  can  it 
concern  any  one  else,  since  they  are  in  sight ; and  what  is 
it  to  them  that  they  are  in  sight,  since  no  one  can  hear 
what  they  say  1 It  is  evident  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  they  are  alone  by  themselves ; they  pass  through 
the  multitude  like  two  migratory  birds.  Whither  go  they  1 
— to  that  unknown  world  which  every  soul  is  seeking, 
and  which  is  called  Happiness. 

Suddenly  there  is  a general  movement  which  quickly 
becomes  a great  tumult.  The  queen  has  appeared  upon  the 
border  of  the  lake,  and  has  been  recognized.  All  are  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  place  to  her,  when  she  makes  a sign 
with  her  hand  for  them  to  remain.  The  cry,  “ Long  live 
the  queen ! ” resounds,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  per- 
mission given,  the  skaters  and  the  sledge-drivers,  as  if  by 
an  electric  movement,  form  a great  circle  around  the  place 
where  the  august  visitor  has  paused.  The  general  atten- 
tion is  fixed  upon  her.  Then  the  men  draw  near  by 
skilful  manoeuvres,  and  the  women  stand  with  respectful 
bearing;  there  is  a general  endeavor  to  mingle  with  the 
groups  of  noblemen  and  officers  of  rank  who  hasten  to  pay 
homage  to  the  queen. 

Among  the  principal  personages  noticed  by  the  public. 
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there  is  one  of  high  distinction  who,  instead  of  following 
the  general  impulse  and  drawing  near  to  the  queen, 
immediately  on  recognizing  her  and  her  companions, 
leaves  his  sledge  and  throwing  himself  into  a by-path,  dis- 
appears, together  with  his  suite. 

The  Comte  d’Artois,  who  had  been  remarked  as  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  among  the  skaters, 
hastened  to  the  queen,  and  while  kissing  her  hand  said  to 
her  in  a low  tone  : “ Do  you  see  how  our  brother  Monsieur 
de  Provence  flies  from  you  \ ” And  he  pointed  with  his 
finger  toward  a thicket  through  which  Monsieur  de  Prov- 
ence was  hastening  to  his  carriage. 

" He  does  not  wish  me  to  reproach  him,”  said  the  queen. 

“ Oh,  as  to  the  reproaches  he  expects,  that  is  my  affair  ; 
it  is  not  on  that  account  he  fears  you.” 

“ It  is  his  conscience,  then,”  said  the  queen,  gayly. 

“ Not  even  that,  sister.” 

“ What  then  1 ” 

“ I will  tell  you.  He  has  just  learned  that  Monsieur  de 
Suffren,  the  glorious  conqueror,  will  arrive  this  evening, 
and  as  the  news  is  important  he  wishes  to  leave  you  in 
ignorance  of  it.” 

The  queen  observed  that  some  curious  persons  in  the 
crowd,  forgetting  their  respect,  had  drawn  so  near  as  to 
overhear  their  conversation. 

“ Monsieur  de  Taverney,”  said  she,  “ will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  order  my  sledge  ? and  if  you  find  your  father, 
I give  you  leave  of  absence  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  pay 
your  respects  to  him.” 

The  young  man  bowed  and  made  way  through  the 
crowd  to  execute  the  order  of  the  queen.  The  crowd  had 
understood,  — it  has  sometimes  marvellous  instincts ; it 
drew  back,  and  the  queen  and  the  Comte  d’Artois  were 
left  to  themselves 
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“ Brother,”  then  said  the  queen,  “ explain  to  me  what 
my  brother  would  gain  by  trying  to  keep  from  me  the 
news  of  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  de  Suffren.” 

“ Oh,  sister ! is  it  possible  that  you,  a woman,  a queen, 
and  an  enemy,  do  not  immediately  see  the  intention  of 
this  scheming  politician  ? Monsieur  de  Suffren  arrives ; 
no  one  at  court  knows  it.  Monsieur  de  Suffren  is  the 
hero  of  the  Indian  seas  and  consequently  is  entitled  to  a 
magnificent  reception  at  Versailles.  Well,  Monsieur  de 
Suffren  arrives ; the  king  is  ignorant  of  his  arrival ; the 
king  neglects  him  without  knowing  it,  and  therefore  with- 
out intention  ; you  do  the  same,  sister.  Meantime,  on  the 
contrary,  Monsieur  de  Provence,  who  knows  of  the  arrival 
of  Monsieur  de  Suffren,  welcomes  the  admiral,  smiles  upon 
him,  courts  him,  makes  verses  in  his  honor,  and  by  attach- 
ing himself  to  the  hero  of  the  Indies,  becomes  himself  the 
hero  of  France.” 

“ That  is  clear,”  said  the  queen. 

“ Pardieu  ! ” said  the  count. 

“ You  forget  one  single  point,  my  dear  gazetteer.” 

“ What  is  that?” 

“ How  do  you  know  all  about  this  fine  project  of  our 
dear  brother  and  brother-in-law?” 

“ How  do  I know  it  ? As  I know  everything  that  he 
does.  It  is  very  simple ; having  seen  that  Monsieur  de 
Provence  keeps  a watch  on  all  my  motions,  I have  agents 
who  keep  me  informed  as  to  his.  Oh,  this  will  be  useful 
to  us  both,  sister.” 

“ Thank  you  for  your  alliance,  brother ; but  the 
king  ? ” 

“ Oh,  the  king  is  forewarned.” 

“ By  you?” 

“ Oh,  not  at  all ; but  by  his  Minister  of  the  Navy  whom 
I have  sent  to  him.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  all  this, 
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you  understand ; I am  too  frivolous,  too  dissipated,  too 
wild,  to  be  interested  in  things  of  such  importance.” 

“ And  was  the  Minister  of  the  Navy  also  ignorant  of  the 
arrival  in  France  of  Monsieur  de  SufFren  ] ” 

“ Ah,  good  Heavens ! my  dear  sister,  have  you  not 
learned  enough  of  ministers  during  the  fourteen  years  you 
have  lived  here,  as  dauphiness  and  queen,  to  know  that 
they  are  always  ignorant  of  precisely  what  they  ought  to 
know1?  However,  I have  told  him  about  this,  and  he  is 
extravagant  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude.” 

“ I should  think  so,”  said  the  queen. 

“ You  see,  dear  sister,  that  this  man  will  be  grateful  to 
me  all  his  life ; and  I have  need  of  his  grateful  service.” 

“ And  for  what  ] ” 

“To  negotiate  a loan.” 

“Oh,”  cried  the  queen,  laughing,  “how  disinterested 
you  are ! ” 

“ Sister,”  said  he,  “ you  must  want  money.  On  the 
word  of  a son  of  France  I offer  you  half  of  what  I am 
going  to  receive.” 

“ Oh,  no,  brother,  keep  it,  keep  it ; thank  Heaven  ! I 
want  nothing  just  now.” 

“ Diable  I do  not  wait  too  long  to  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  my  promise.” 

“ Well,  in  that  case  I must  endeavor  to  find  out  some 
State  secret  for  myself.” 

“ Sister,  you  are  taking  cold,”  said  the  prince,  “ your 
cheeks  are  blue.” 

“ Well,  here  is  Monsieur  de  Taverney  returning  with  my 
sledge.” 

“ Then  you  do  not  want  me  any  longer  ] ” 

“No.” 

“ Then  send  me  away,  I beg.” 

“ Why,  do  you  imagine  you  will  be  in  my  way  ] ” 
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“ No  : it  is  I,  on  the  contrary,  who  want  my  liberty.” 

“ Adieu,  then.” 

“ Au  re  voir,  dear  sister.” 

“ Until  when  1 ” 

“ Until  this  evening.” 

“ What  takes  place  this  evening  ? ” 

“ Nothing,  but  something  will  take  place.” 

“ Well,  then,  what  will  take  place  1 ” 

“ Everybody  will  be  at  the  king’s  card-party.” 

“ And  why  so  1 ” 

“ Because  this  evening  the  minister  will  bring  Monsieur 
de  Suffren  there.” 

“ Very  well,  then,  — till  this  evening  ; ” and  the  young 
prince,  bowing  with  his  habitual  elegance,  disappeared 
among  the  crowd. 

The  elder  Taverney,  who  was  one  of  the  nearest  specta- 
tors of  all  this,  had  been  watching  his  son  eagerly,  and  felt 
almost  chagrined  at  this  conversation  between  the  queen 
and  her  brother-in-law,  as  it  interrupted  the  familiar  inter- 
course which  his  son  had  before  been  enjoying ; therefore, 
when  the  young  man  returned  with  the  queen’s  sledge,  and 
seeing  his  father,  whom  he  had  not  met  for  ten  years,  ad- 
vanced toward  him,  the  latter  motioned  him  away,  saying, 
“We  will  talk  afterward,  when  you  have  left  the  queen.” 
Philippe,  therefore,  moved  away,  and  the  baron  saw  with 
joy  that  Monsieur  le  Comte  d’ Artois  had  taken  leave  of  the 
queen. 

The  latter  entered  her  sledge,  and  made  Andr^e  get  in 
with  her,  and  as  two  tall  attendants  approached  to  push  it, 
she  said,  “ No,  no ; I do  not  wish  to  go  in  that  way.  You 
skate,  Monsieur  de  Taverney,  do  you  not  1 ” 

“ Pardon  me,  Madame,”  replied  Philippe. 

“ Give  some  skates  to  the  chevalier,”  ordered  the  queen  ; 
then  turning  to  him,  “ I do  not  know  what  gives  me 
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the  idea  that  you  skate  as  well  as  Saint-Georges,”  she 
said. 

“ Philippe  used  to  skate  with  much  elegance,”  said  Andree. 

“ And  now  you  acknowledge  no  rival ; is  it  not  so, 
Monsieur  de  Taverney  ? ** 

“ I will  do  my  best  to  justify  your  Majesty’s  opinion/* 
said  he ; and  putting  on  his  skates  he  placed  himself  be- 
hind her  sledge,  and  they  started  on  their  course. 

Then  might  have  been  seen  a curious  spectacle. 

Saint-Georges,  the  king  of  gymnasts ; Saint-Georges,  the 
elegant  mulatto,  the  man  who  was  the  fashion,  the  man 
superior  to  all  in  bodily  exercises,  — Saint-Georges  saw  a 
rival  in  this  young  man  who  dared  to  compete  with  him. 
So  he  began  immediately  to  fly  about  the  queen’s  sledge 
with  salutations  so  respectful,  so  full  of  charm,  that  no 
courtier  upon  the  floor  at  Versailles  could  have  executed 
them  more  skilfully ; he  described  around  the  sledge  the 
most  rapid  and  most  perfect  circles,  weaving  them  into  a 
wonderful  chain  of  rings  joined  together  in  such  a way 
that  each  new  curve  always  preceded  the  arrival  of  the 
sledge  which  left  him  behind ; then,  with  a vigorous  stroke 
of  his  skate  he  elliptically  regained  what  he  had  lost.  No 
one  could  observe  this  manoeuvre  without  being  dazzled 
and  wonder-struck. 

Then  Philippe,  moved  to  emulation,  adopted  a measure 
full  of  boldness  : he  pushed  the  sledge  with  such  fearful 
rapidity  that  twice  Saint-Georges,  instead  of  finding  him- 
self in  advance,  finished  his  circle  behind  him  ; and  as  the 
velocity  of  the  sledge  was  so  great  that  many  of  the  spec- 
tators uttered  cries  of  terror  which  might  alarm  the  queen, 
Philippe  said,  “ If  your  Majesty  desires  it,  I will  stop, 
or  at  least  go  more  slowly.” 

“ Oh,  no,  no  ! ” cried  the  queen,  with  that  impetuous 
ardor  with  which  she  entered  into  everything,  business  as 
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well  as  pleasure  ; “ no,  I am  not  afraid ; faster,  if  you  can, 
Chevalier,  faster  ! ” 

“ Oh,  so  much  the  better ; thanks  for  the  permission, 
Madame.  I hold  you  firmly,  — rely  on  me.” 

And  as  his  strong  hand  closed  again  upon  the  back  of 
the  sledge,  it  trembled  throughout  with  the  vigorous  mo- 
tion. He  seemed  to  have  raised  it  with  his  extended  arm. 
Then  placing  upon  the  sledge  his  other  hand,  which  he 
had  disdained  to  use  before,  he  drove  forward  the  machine, 
which  was  a toy  in  his  hands  of  iron. 

From  that  moment  he  crossed  each  one  of  the  circles  of 
Saint-Georges  by  circles  larger  still,  so  that  the  sledge 
moved  like  the  most  agile  man,  turning  again  and  again, 
notwithstanding  its  length,  as  quickly  as  could  Saint- 
Georges  upon  his  plain  skates.  In  spite  of  its  size  and 
weight,  it  lived,  it  flew,  it  whirled  like  a dancer.  Saint- 
Georges,  more  graceful,  more  adroit,  more  correct  in  his 
windings,  soon  began  to  be  anxious.  He  had  already  been 
skating  an  hour.  Philippe,  noticing  the  perspiration  on 
his  face,  and  the  efforts  of  his  trembling  knees,  determined 
to  conquer  him  through  fatigue.  He  changed  his  method, 
and  abandoning  the  circles,  the  making  of  which  compelled 
him  to  lift  the  sledge,  he  pushed  the  equipage  straight  be- 
fore him.  The  sledge  flew  forward  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow. 

Saint-Georges  with  a single  effort  would  have  overtaken 
it  at  once,  but  Philippe  seized  the  moment  when  the  sec- 
ond stroke  of  the  skate  multiplies  the  velocity  gained  by 
the  first,  and  pushed  the  sledge  over  a bit  of  ice  as  yet  un- 
marred, with  such  force  that  he  himself  was  left  behind. 
Saint-Georges  darted  forward  to  catch  the  sledge,  but 
Philippe,  mustering  all  his  strength,  glided  so  skilfully  on 
the  outer  edge  of  his  skate  that  he  passed  before  Saint- 
Georges  and  placed  his  hands  on  the  sledge.  Then  by  an 
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herculean  effort  he  turned  the  sledge  quickly,  and  sent  it 
forward  in  another  direction,  while  Saint -Georges,  carried 
on  by  his  momentum,  and  unable  to  check  his  speed,  lost 
an  irrecoverable  space  and  remained  completely  distanced. 

The  air  resounded  witli  such  acclamations  that  Philippe 
blushed  in  confusion.  But  he  was  much  surprised  when 
the  queen,  after  clapping  her  hands,  turned  toward  him, 
and  with  the  accent  of  a painful  excitement,  said  to  him, 
“ Oh,  Monsieur  de  Taverney ! now  that  the  victory  is 
yours,  mercy  ! mercy  ! you  will  kill  me.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  TEMPTER. 

Philippe,  at  this  order,  or  rather  this  request  of  the 
queen,  compressed  his  muscles  of  steel,  and  the  sledge 
stopped  abruptly. 

u And  now  rest  yourself,”  said  she,  coming  out  of  the 
sledge,  trembling  all  over.  “ Indeed,  I never  could  have 
believed  there  was  such  intoxication  in  speed.  You  have 
nearly  driven  me  out  of  my  senses  ; ” and  she  leaned  for 
support  on  Philippe’s  arm.  A shudder  of  stupefaction 
which  ran  through  that  gilded  and  decorated  company 
warned  her  that  she  had  again  committed  one  of  those 
breaches  of  etiquette  so  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  jealousy 
and  servility. 

As  for  Philippe,  overwhelmed  by  this  great  honor,  he 
felt  more  ashamed  than  if  his  sovereign  had  insulted  him 
publicly  ; he  lowered  his  eyes,  and  his  heart  beat  as  though 
it  would  burst. 

A singular  emotion,  arising  no  doubt  from  her  rapid 
ride,  agitated  the  queen  also ; for  she  withdrew  her  arm 
almost  immediately,  taking  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Taver- 
ney,  and  asked  for  a seat.  They  brought  her  one. 

u Thanks,  Monsieur  de  Taverney,”  said  she ; then  in 
a lower  tone,  “ mon  Dieu  ! how  disagreeable  it  is  to  be 
always  surrounded  by  spying  fools  ! ” 

A number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  soon  crowded  round 
her,  and  all  looked  at  Philippe  with  no  little  curiosity, 
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who,  to  hide  his  confusion,  stooped  to  take  off  his  skates, 
and  then  fell  into  the  background. 

The  queen  remained  thoughtful  a few  moments ; then 
raising  her  head,  “ Oh  ! ” said  she,  “ I shall  take  cold  if  I 
sit  here,  — I must  take  another  turn ; ” and  she  remounted 
her  sledge. 

Philippe  waited,  but  in  vain,  for  another  order. 

Twenty  gentlemen  soon  presented  themselves,  but  she 
said,  “ No,  I thank  you;  I have  my  attendants.” 

Then  when  the  servants  had  taken  their  places, 
“ Gently,”  she  said,  “ gently ; ” and  closing  her  eyes  she 
gave  herself  up  to  meditation. 

The  sledge  moved  away  slowly,  as  the  queen  had  or- 
dered, followed  by  an  eager  crowd  of  the  curious  and  the 
jealous. 

Philippe  remained  alone,  wiping  drops  of  perspiration 
from  his  face.  He  looked  about  for  Saint- Georges  to 
console  him  for  his  defeat  by  some  compliment ; but  he 
had  received  a message  from  his  patron  the  Due  d’Orleans, 
and  had  left  the  place. 

Philippe,  therefore,  rather  tired,  somewhat  melancholy, 
and  half-frightened  at  all  that  had  occurred,  remained 
stationary,  following  with  his  eyes  the  queen’s  sledge, 
which  was  now  at  some  distance,  when  he  felt  some  one 
touch  him ; he  turned  round  and  saw  his  father. 

The  little  old  man,  more  shrunken  than  ever,  enveloped 
in  furs  like  a Laplander,  had  touched  his  son  with  his 
elbow,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  take  his  hands  out 
of  the  muff  that  hung  from  his  neck. 

“ Will  you  not  embrace  me,  my  son  1 ” said  he ; and 
he  pronounced  these  words  in  the  tone  in  which  the  father 
of  a Greek  athlete  would  thank  his  son  for  a victory  gained 
on  the  arena. 

" My  dear  father,  I do  it  with  all  my  heart ; ” but  there 
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was  no  harmony  between  the  tone  in  which  these  words 
were  spoken  and  their  actual  meaning. 

“And  now,”  said  the  old  man,  — “now  that  you  have 
embraced  me,  go,  — go  quickly ; ” and  he  pushed  him 
away. 

“ Where  do  you  wish  me  to  go,  Monsieur  1 ” 

“Why,  morbleu!  over  there.” 

“ Over  there  ? ” 

“ Yes,  to  the  queen.” 

“ Oh,  no,  father  ! no,  I thank  you.” 

“ What ! No,  I thank  you ! Are  you  mad  1 You  will 
not  go  after  the  queen  1 ” 

“ My  dear  father,  it  is  impossible  ! ” 

“ Impossible  to  join  the  queen,  who  is  expecting  you  1 ” 
“ Who  is  expecting  me,  — me?” 

“ Yes ; who  wishes  for  you.” 

“ Wishes  for  me  1 Indeed,  father,”  added  he,  coldly, 
“ I think  you  forget  yourself.  ” 

“ It  is  astonishing ! ” said  the  old  man,  stamping  his 
foot.  “ Ah,  bah,  Philippe  ! do  me  the  pleasure  to  inform 
me  whence  you  have  come.” 

“ Monsieur,”  said  his  son,  sadly,  “ I fear  to  reach  either 
one  of  two  conclusions.” 

« What?” 

“ Either  that  you  are  laughing  at  me,  or  else  — excuse 
me  — that  you  are  losing  your  senses ! ” 

The  old  man  seized  his  son  by  the  arm  so  energetically 
that  he  made  him  start.  “ Listen,  Monsieur  Philippe  ! ” 
said  he;  “America  is,  I am  aware,  a country  distant  a 
long  way  from  here.” 

“ Yes,  father,  very  distant,”  replied  Philippe ; “ but  I 
don’t  know  what  you  mean.  I beg  you  to  explain.” 

“ A country  where  there  is  neither  king  nor  queen.” 

“ Nor  subjects.” 
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“Nor  subjects,  Monsieur  Philosopher.  I do  not  deny 
it ; that  point  does  not  interest  me.  But  what  does  in- 
terest me,  what  pains  me,  what  humiliates  me,  is  that  I 
also  fear  to  reach  a conclusion.” 

“ What  is  it,  father  1 In  any  case,  I think  our  conclu- 
sions must  be  very  different.” 

“ Mine  is  that  you  are  a simpleton,  my  son  ! J ust 
trouble  yourself  to  look  over  there.” 

“ Well,  Monsieur  h ” 

“ Well,  the  queen  looks  back,  and  it  is  the  third  time 
she  has  done  so.  There  ! she  turns  again ; and  whom  do 
you  think  she  is  looking  for  but  for  you,  Monsieur  Simple- 
ton, Monsieur  Puritan,  Monsieur  American  — Oh  ! ” and 
the  old  man,  in  his  rage,  bit  his  glove,  which  would  have 
enclosed  two  such  withered  hands  as  his. 

“Well,  Monsieur,”  said  the  young  man,  “if  it  were 
true,  which  it  probably  is  not,  that  the  queen  is  looking 
for  me  — ” 

“ Oh  ! ” interrupted  the  old  man,  angrily,  “ he  says,  ‘ if 
it  were  true  ! * Why,  the  fellow  is  not  of  my  blood ; he 
is  not  a Taverney  ! ” 

“ I am  not  of  your  blood  1 ” murmured  Philippe  ; then, 
in  a low  voice,  raising  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  “ Ought  I 
not  to  thank  God  for  it  3 ” 

“ Monsieur,”  said  the  old  man,  “ I tell  you  that  the 
queen  wants  you ! Monsieur,  I tell  you  that  the  queen  is 
looking  for  you  ! ” 

“ You  have  good  sight,  father,”  said  his  son,  dryly. 

“ Come,”  said  the  old  man,  more  gently,  and  trying  to 
moderate  his  impatience,  “ trust  my  experience ; are  you, 
or  are  you  not,  a man  ? ” 

Philippe  lightly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made  no 
reply. 

The  old  man,  seeing  that  be  would  receive  no  answer. 
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hazarded  a contemptuous  look  at  his  son,  and  perceived, 
for  the  first  time,  all  the  dignity,  impenetrable  reserve, 
and  steadfast  will,  that  his  face  expressed. 

He  suppressed  his  sense  of  disappointment,  applied  his 
mulf  to  the  end  of  his  red  nose,  and  with  a voice  as  sweet 
as  that  with  which  Orpheus  addressed  the  Thessalian  rocks, 
“ Philippe,  my  son,”  said  he,  “ listen  to  me  ! ” 

“ Eh  ! ” replied  the  young  man,  “ it  seems  to  me  that 
I have  done  nothing  else  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
father.” 

“ Oh  ! ” thought  the  old  man,  “ I will  draw  you  down 
from  your  majesty,  Monsieur  American.  You  have  your 
weak  side,  Colossus ; let  me,  with  my  old  claws,  get  hold 
of  you  on  that  side,  and  you  will  see  ! ” Then  aloud, 
“ You  have  overlooked  one  thing,  Philippe.” 

“ What  is  that  1 ” 

“ A matter  that  it  is  creditable  to  your  simplicity  not  to 
have  suspected.” 

“ Come,  speak,  Monsieur ! ” 

“ It  is  a simple  matter.  You  have  come  from  America. 
You  left  here  at  a time  when  there  was  only  a king,  — no 
queen  except  the  Dubarry,  whose  majesty  was  not  very 
imposing.  You  come  back ; you  find  we  have  a queen, 
and  you  say,  ‘ Let  us  respect  her  person.’  ” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“ Poor  child  ! ” said  the  old  man,  stifling  with  his  muff 
the  outbreak  of  a cough,  and  a burst  of  laughter. 

“ What,  Monsieur ! you  pity  me  for  respecting  the  mon- 
archy,— you,  a Taverney-Maison-Rouge,  one  of  the  real 
noblemen  of  France  ! 99 

“ Mark  you,  I do  not  speak  of  the  monarchy,  but  of 
the  queen.” 

“ And  you  make  a distinction  1 ” 

“ I should  think  so J Wrhat  is  royalty  1 A crown  ; 
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peste  ! that  must  not  be  touched.  What  is  the  queen  1 
A woman ; oh,  it  is  different  with  a woman,  — she  may 
be  touched.” 

“ She  may  be  touched  1 ” cried  Philippe,  blushing  with 
anger  and  contempt ; and  he  accompanied  these  words 
with  a gesture  so  superb  that  no  woman  could  have  seen 
him  without  loving  him ; no  queen,  without  adoration. 

“You  do  not  believe  me,”  continued  the  old  man, 
almost  fiercely ; “ well,  ask  Monsieur  de  Coigny,  ask  Mon  - 
sieur de  Lauzun,  ask  Monsieur  de  Vaudreuil.” 

“ Silence,  father  ! ” cried  Philippe  ; “ or  for  these  three 
blasphemies,  not  being  able  to  strike  you  three  blows  with 
my  sword,  I swear  to  you  I will  pierce  my  own  body,  and 
that  immediately.” 

Taverney  recoiled  a step,  turned  on  his  heel  as  Kiche- 
lieu  might  have  done  at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  shaking 
his  muff,  “ Oh,  verily  ! ” he  said,  “ the  animal  is  stupid. 
The  horse  is  an  ass,  the  eagle  a goose,  the  cock  a capon. 
Good-by ; you  have  made  me  happy.  I thought  I was 
the  old  man,  the  Cassandra ; but  it  seems  that  it  is  I who 
am  Adonis,  it  is  I who  am  Apollo.  Good-by.”  And  he 
pirouetted  again  upon  his  heels. 

Philippe  had  become  gloomy.  He  stopped  the  old 
man. 

“ You  did  not  speak  seriously,  did  you,  father  1 ” said 
he.  “ It  is  impossible  that  a gentleman  of  good  blood 
like  you  should  give  ear  to  these  calumnies,  spread  by  the 
enemies,  not  only  of  the  woman,  not  only  of  the  queen, 
but  of  royalty  itself.” 

“ He  will  not  believe,  the  double  brute  ! ” cried  Taverney. 

“You  have  spoken  to  me  as  you  would  speak  before 
God  1 ” 

“Yes,  truly.” 

“ Before  God,  to  whom  you  draw  nearer  every  day  ? ” 
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The  young  man  had  continued  the  conversation  which 
he  had  himself  so  disdainfully  interrupted.  This  was  a 
point  gained  by  the  old  man,  and  he  came  toward  him. 

“ It  seems  to  me,  my  son,'*’  replied  he,  “ that  I am  a 
gentleman,  and  that  I do  not  lie  — always.” 

That  “ always  ” was  slightly  humorous,  but  Philippe 
did  not  smile. 

“ It  is,  then,  your  opinion  that  the  queen  has  had 
lovers  ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Those  whom  you  have  named  ? ” 

“ And  others  for  ought  I know.  Ask  all  the  town  and 
the  court.  One  must  have  just  returned  from  America, 
to  be  ignorant  of  all  that  is  said  about  the  queen.” 

“ And  who  says  this,  Monsieur,  — vile  pamphleteers  1 99 

“ Oh  ! do  you,  then,  take  me  for  a pamphleteer  1 ” 

“No;  and  therein  lies  the  evil,  — that  men  like  you 
repeat  such  calumnies,  which  but  for  that  would  melt 
away  like  the  unwholesome  vapors  which  sometimes 
obscure  the  most  brilliant  sunshine ; but  you  and  others 
like  you,  repeating  them,  give  them  a terrible  stability. 
Oh,  Monsieur ! in  the  name  of  religion,  do  not  repeat  such 
things  ! ” 

“ I do  repeat  them,  however.” 

“ And  why  do  you  repeat  them  ? 99  cried  Philippe, 
stamping  his  foot. 

“ Eh  ! ” said  the  old  man,  seizing  his  son’s  arm  and  leer- 
ing at  him  with  his  devilish  smile,  “ to  prove  to  you  that 
I was  not  wrong  when  I said,  ‘ Philippe,  the  queen  looks 
back ; she  is  looking  for  you.  Philippe,  the  queen  wishes 
for  you  ; run  to  her.’  ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried  the  young  man,  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands,  “ for  God’s  sake,  not  another  word,  father ; you  will 
drive  me  mad  ! ” 
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“ Really,  Philippe,  I do  not  understand  you.  Is  it  a 
crime  to  love  ? It  shows  that  one  has  a heart ; and  in  the 
eyes  of  this  woman,  in  her  voice,  in  her  motions,  — is  not 
her  heart  to  be  perceived  h She  loves,  she  loves,  I tell  you. 
But  you  are  a philosopher,  a Puritan,  a Quaker,  an  Ameri- 
can; you  do  not  love.  Well,  then,  let  her  look;  let  her 
turn  around ; let  her  wait,  — insult  her,  despise  her,  re- 
pulse her,  Philippe,  that  is  to  say,  Joseph , de  Taverney.” 

Having  spoken  these  words,  accentuated  with  a savage 
irony,  the  little  old  man,  seeing  the  effect  he  had  pro- 
duced, fled  like  the  serpent  who  was  the  first  tempter  into 
crime. 

Philippe  remained  alone,  — his  heart  swelling  and  his 
blood  boiling.  He  was  hardly  aware  that  he  remained  for 
half  an  hour  fixed  to  one  spot ; that  the  queen  had  finished' 
her  ride  upon  the  lake ; that  she  was  returning  ; that  she 
looked  at  him,  and  from  the  midst  of  her  cortege  called 
out  in  passing,  “ You  must  be  rested  now,  Monsieur  de 
Taverney ; come,  then,  for  there  is  no  one  like  you  to 
guide  a queen  royally.  Make  way,  gentlemen.” 

Philippe  ran  to  her,  dazzled,  stunned,  intoxicated.  He 
placed  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  sledge,  but  started  as 
though  he  had  burned  his  fingers  ; the  queen  had  thrown 
herself  negligently  back  in  the  sledge,  and  the  fingers  of 
the  young  man  touched  the  locks  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  “SUFFREN.” 

Contrary  to  the  usual  habits  of  a court,  the  secret  had 
been  faithfully  kept  by  Louis  XYI.  and  the  Comte 
d’Artois.  No  one  knew  at  what  time  or  in  what  manner 
Monsieur  de  Suffren  would  arrive. 

The  king  had  announced  a card  party  for  the  evening  ; 
and  at  seven  o’clock  he  entered  with  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  his  family.  The  queen  came,  holding  by  the 
hand  the  Princess  Royal,  then  only  seven  years  old.  The 
assembly  was  numerous  and  brilliant.  During  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  meeting,  while  all  were  taking  their 
places,  the  Comte  d’Artois  softly  approached  the  queen, 
and  said,  “ Look  around  you  carefully,  sister.” 

“ Well  1 ” 

“ What  do  you  see  1 ” 

The  queen  looked  all  around,  and  seeing  friends  every- 
where, among  them  Andree  and  her  brother,  said,  “ I see 
only  very  agreeable  faces,  — the  faces  of  friends.” 

“ Rather,  then,  whom  do  you  not  see  ? ” 

“ Ah,  it  is  indeed  true  ! ” she  cried. 

The  Comte  d’Artois  laughed. 

“ Again  absent,”  resumed  the  queen.  “ Ah  ! shall  I 
always  thus  put  him  to  flight  1 ” 

“ It  is  not  that,”  said  the  Comte  d’Artois  ; “ it  is  only 
a continuation  of  the  joke.  Monsieur  de  Provence  has 
gone  to  wait  at  the  barrier  for  Monsieur  de  Suffren.” 
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“ Well,  I do  not  see  why  you  laugh  at  that ; he  has  been 
the  most  cunning  after  all,  and  will  he  the  first  to  receive, 
and  pay  his  compliments  to  this  gentleman.” 

“ Come,  dear  sister,”  replied  the  young  prince,  laughing, 
“ you  have  a very  mean  opinion  of  our  diplomacy.  Mon- 
sieur de  Provence  has  gone  to  meet  him  at  Fontainebleau, 
but  we  have  sent  some  one  to  meet  him  at  Villejuif ; so 
that  my  brother  will  waste  his  time  at  the  barrier,  while 
our  messenger  will  conduct  Monsieur  de  Suffren  straight  to 
Versailles,  without  passing  through  Paris  at  all.” 

“ That  is  excellently  imagined.” 

u It  is  not  bad,  I flatter  myself ; but  make  up  your 
game,  sister.” 

There  were  at  that  moment  in  the  card-room  at  least  a 
hundred  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  — including  Monsieur 
de  Conde,  Monsieur  de  Penthievre,  Monsieur  de  Tremou- 
ille,  and  the  princesses. 

The  king  alone  noticed  that  Monsieur  d’Artois  was  mak- 
ing the  queen  laugh,  and  guessing  what  it  was  about,  gave 
them  a significant  glance,  to  show  that  he  shared  their 
amusement. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  de  Suffren  had  been 
suppressed,  as  we  have  said ; but  there  was  a general,  un- 
defined anticipation  of  some  unusual  event,  and  all  minds 
were  preoccupied  and  expectant.  Even  the  king,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  playing  six-franc  pieces,  in  order  to 
moderate  the  play  of  the  court,  placed  on  the  table  all  the 
money  he  had  in  his  pockets,  without  intending  to  do  so. 
The  queen,  however,  playing  her  part  with  more  skill, 
diverted  attention  by  her  pretended  interest  in  the  game. 

Philippe,  admitted  to  the  party,  and  placed  opposite  his 
sister,  was  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  astounding,  stupe- 
fying degree  of  favor  unexpectedly  shown  to  him.  The 
words  of  his  father  recurred  to  his  mind.  He  asked 
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himself  if,  indeed,  this  old  man  who  had  seen  so  much  of 
courts  was  not  right.  He  asked  himself  if  that  puritan- 
ism  which  confines  itself  to  a religious  adoration  was  not 
an  additional  absurdity  which  he  had  brought  from  a for- 
eign land.  This  queen,  so  charming,  so  beautiful,  and 
so  friendly  toward  him,  was  she  indeed  only  a terrible 
coquette,  anxious  to  add  one  lover  more  to  her  list,  as  the 
entomologist  transfixes  a new  insect  or  a butterfly,  without 
thinking  of  the  tortures  of  the  poor  creature  whose  heart 
he  is  piercing  1 “ Coigny,  Vaudreuil,”  he  repeated  to  him- 

self, “ they  have  loved  the  queen,  and  have  been  loved  by 
her ; oh,  why  does  this  calumny  haunt  me  so,  or  why  will 
not  some  ray  of  light  illumine  that  profound  abyss,  a 
woman’s  heart,  — still  more  profound  when  it  is  the  heart 
of  a queen  % ” 

Then  Philippe  turned  his  eyes  to  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  where,  by  a strange  chance,  these  gentlemen  were 
sitting  side  by  side,  and  both  apparently  forgetful  of,  and 
insensible  to,  the  presence  of  the  queen.  He  said  to  him- 
self that  it  was  impossible  that  these  men  could  have  loved 
and  be  so  calm,  or  that  they  could  have  been  loved,  and 
could  be  so  forgetful.  Oh,  were  it  he  the  queen  loved, 
he  should  go  wild  with  joy  ; if  after  loving  him  she  were 
to  forget  him,  he  would  kill  himself  in  despair.  From 
Messieurs  de  Coigny  and  de  Vaudreuil,  Philippe  turned  to 
look  at  Marie  Antoinette  herself.  He  interrogated  that 
brow  so  pure,  that  mouth  so  imperious,  that  look  so  majes- 
tic ; ho  sought  in  the  charms  of  the  woman  to  discover  the 
secret  of  the  queen.  “ Oh,  no  ! calumnies,  calumnies ! 
only  vague  rumors,  beginning  to  circulate  among  the 
people,  to  which  the  hatreds,  the  interests,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court  alone  give  any  stability.” 

Philippe  was  at  this  point  in  his  reflections  when  the 
clock  in  the  guard-room  struck  a quarter  to  eight.  At  the 
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same  moment  a loud  noise  was  heard  ; there  were  hurried 
steps ; the  butts  of  muskets  struck  the  floor ; a confusion 
of  voices  heard  through  the  half-open  door  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  king,  who  threw  back  his  head  to  listen, 
and  then  made  a sign  to  the  queen.  She  understood  the 
sign,  and  immediately  broke  up  the  game.  The  players, 
gathering  up  the  money,  awaited  some  indication  from 
the  queen.  The  queen  entered  the  large  reception-hall, 
whither  the  king  had  already  gone. 

An  aide-de-camp  of  Monsieur  de  Castries,  Minister  of 
the  Navy,  approached  the  king  and  said  a few  words  to 
him  in  a low  voice. 

“ Very  well,”  replied  the  king.  Then  turning  to  the 
queen,  he  added,  “All  goes  well.” 

Every  one  questioned  his  neighbor  with  a glance,  — the 
“ All  goes  well  ” giving  them  much  to  think  of. 

Suddenly  Monsieur  le  Marechal  de  Castries  entered  the 
hall,  saying,  in  a loud  voice,  “ Will  your  Majesty  receive 
Monsieur  le  Bailli  de  Suffren,  who  has  just  arrived  from 
Toulon  ? ” 

At  that  name,  uttered  in  a loud,  joyous,  and  triumphant 
tone,  an  indescribable  tumult  arose  in  the  assembly. 

“Yes,  Monsieur,”  replied  the  king;  “and  with  great 
pleasure.” 

Monsieur  de  Castries  left  the  hall.  The  whole  company 
made  a movement  toward  the  door  by  which  he  had 
disappeared. 

To  explain  this  interest  in  Monsieur  de  Suffren,  and 
why  king,  queen,  princes,  and  ministers  contended  who 
should  be  the  first  to  receive  him,  a few  words  will  suffice. 

Suffren  is  a name  essentially  French,  like  Turenne,  like 
Catinat,  like  Jean  Bart.  Since  the  last  war  with  England, 
Monsieur  de  Suffren  had  fought  seven  great  naval  battles, 
without  sustaining  a defeat.  He  had  taken  Trincomalee 
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and  Gondalore,  assured  the  French  possessions,  scoured 
the  seas,  and  taught  the  nabob  Hycler  Ali  that  France 
was  the  first  power  in  Europe.  He  had  carried  into  his 
profession  all  the  skill  of  an  able  diplomatist,  all  the 
bravery  and  all  the  strategy  of  a soldier,  and  all  the  pru- 
dence of  a wise  ruler.  Hardy,  indefatigable,  and  proud 
when  the  honor  of  the  French  flag  was  in  question,  he 
had  harassed  the  English,  by  land  and  by  sea,  till  even 
those  proud  sailors  never  dared  to  complete  a victory  par- 
tially won,  or  to  try  an  attack  on  Suffren  when  the  lion 
showed  his  teeth.  But  after  the  battle  in  which  he  risked 
his  life  like  the  meanest  sailor,  he  ever  showed  himself 
humane,  generous,  and  compassionate.  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  noise  and  enthusiasm  which  his 
arrival  at  Versailles  elicited  from  the  gentlemen  invited  to 
this  assembly. 

Suffren  was  now  about  fifty-six  years  of  age,  stout  and 
short,  with  an  eye  of  fire,  and  a noble  carriage  ; like  a 
man  accustomed  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  he  had  dressed 
in  his  travelling-carriage.  He  wore  a blue  coat  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  a red  waistcoat,  and  blue  trousers.  He 
had  retained  the  military  stiff  cravat  over  which  his  mas- 
sive chin  rounded  itself  as  the  necessary  complement  of 
his  colossal  head.  When  he  had  entered  the  guard-room, 
some  one  whispered  a word  to  Monsieur  de  Castries,  who 
was  impatiently  walking  back  and  forth,  and  w?ho  immedi- 
ately cried  out,  “ Monsieur  de  Suffren,  gentlemen ! ” 
Immediately  the  guards,  seizing  their  muskets,  drew  them- 
selves up  in  line  as  if  to  receive  the  king  of  France; 
and  De  Suffren  having  passed  them,  they  formed  behind 
him,  in  good  order,  four  by  four,  as  if  to  serve  him  as  an 
escort.  He,  pressing  the  hands  of  Monsieur  de  Castries, 
sought  to  embrace  him.  But  the  Minister  of  the  Navy 
gently  repelled  him.  “ No,  no,  Monsieur,”  said  he ; “ no. 
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I will  not  take  the  pleasure  of  first  embracing  you  from 
one  who  is  more  worthy  of  that  honor  than  myself.” 
And  he  conducted  Monsieur  de  Suffren  into  the  presence 
of  Louis  XYI. 

“ Monsieur  de  Suffren  ! ” cried  the  king,  with  a radiant 
countenance.  “Welcome  to  Versailles.  You  bring  to  it 
glory  ; you  bring  to  it  all  that  heroes  give  to  their  contem- 
poraries on  earth.  I do  not  speak  to  you  of  the  fu- 
ture ; that  is  your  property.  Embrace  me,  Monsieur  de 
Suffren.” 

Monsieur  de  Suffren  had  already  bent  his  knee.  The 
king  raised  him  and  embraced  him  so  cordially  that  a pro- 
longed murmur  of  joy  and  triumph  ran  through  the  assem- 
bly. But  for  the  respect  due  to  the  king,  all  present  would 
have  broken  out  in  shouts  of  applause. 

The  king  turned  toward  the  queen.  “ Madame,”  said 
he,  “ this  is  Monsieur  de  Suffren,  the  conqueror  of  Trin- 
comalee  and  of  Gondalore,  the  terror  of  the  English,  — my 
own  Jean  Bart.” 

“ Monsieur,”  said  the  queen,  “I  wish  you  to  know  that 
you  have  not  fired  a shot  for  the  glory  of  France,  but  my 
heart  has  beat  with  admiration  and  gratitude.” 

When  she  ceased,  the  Comte  d’ Artois  approached  with 
his  son,  the  Due  d’Angouleme.  “ My  son,”  said  he,  “ you 
see  a hero  ; look  at  him  well,  for  it  is  a rare  sight.” 

“ Monseigneur,”  replied  the  young  prince,  “ I have  read 
about  the  great  men  in  Plutarch,  but  I could  not  see  them  ; 
I thank  you  for  showing  me  Monsieur  de  Suffren.” 

The  young  duke  might  know,  from  the  murmur  of  ap- 
probation which  he  heard  around  him,  that  he  had  said 
something  that  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  king  now  took  the  arm  of  Monsieur  de  Suffren,  in 
order  to  lead  him  to  his  study,  and  talk  to  him  of  his 
travels ; but  he  made  a respectful  resistance. 
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“ Sire,”  said  he,  “ will  you  permit  me,  since  your 
Majesty  has  shown  me  so  much  goodness  — ” 

“Oh,  whatever  you  wish,  Monsieur.” 

“Sire,  one  of  my  officers  has  committed  so  grave  a 
fault  against  discipline,  that  I thought  your  Majesty  ought 
to  be  sole  judge  of  the  offence.” 

“Oh,  Monsieur  de  Suffren,  I hoped  your  first  request 
would  be  for  a favor,  and  not  for  a punishment.” 

“Your  Majesty,  as  I have  had  the  honor  to  say,  shall 
judge  what  ought  to  be  done.  In  the  last  battle  the  offi- 
cer of  whom  I speak  was  on  board  the  ‘ Severe.’  ” 

“ Oh,  the  ship  that  struck  her  flag,”  cried  the  king, 
frowning. 

“ Yes,  Sire,  the  captain  of  the  ‘ Severe’  had  indeed  struck 
his  flag,  and  already  the  English  admiral  had  despatched 
a boat  to  take  possession  of  his  prize,  when  the  lieutenant 
in  command  of  the  guns  of  the  middle  deck,  perceiving 
that  the  firing  above  had  ceased,  and  having  received  or- 
ders to  stop  his  own  fire,  went  on  deck.  He  saw  the  flag 
lowered,  and  the  captain  ready  to  surrender.  I ask  your 
Majesty’s  pardon,  Sire  ; but  at  this  sight  all  his  French 
blood  revolted.  He  seized  the  flag,  which  lay  within 
reach,  caught  up  a hammer,  ordered  all  hands  to  resume 
firing,  and  climbing  aloft,  nailed  the  flag  to  the  mast,  close 
under  the  pennant.  It  was  by  this  action,  Sire,  that  the 
‘ Severe  ’ was  preserved  to  your  Majesty.” 

“ A splendid  action  ! ” cried  the  king  and  queen,  at  once. 
“Yes,  Sire;  yes,  Madame;  but  a grave  fault  against 
discipline.  The  order  had  been  given  by  the  captain,  and 
the  lieutenant  ought  to  have  obeyed ; I,  however,  ask  for 
the  pardon  of  the  officer,  and  with  the  greater  earnestness, 
as  he  is  my  own  nephew.” 

“ Your  nephew  ! ” cried  the  king,  “ and  you  have  never 
mentioned  him  ? ” 
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“ Not  to  you,  Sire,  but  I made  my  report  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Navy,  begging  him  not  to  speak  of  the  matter 
to  your  Majesty  until  I had  obtained  pardon  for  the 
offender.” 

“Granted  ! granted  ! ” exclaimed  the  king ; “and  I prom- 
ise my  protection  to  every  disobedient  person  who  shall 
thus  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  flag  and  of  the  king  of 
France.  You  should  have  presented  that  officer  to  me, 
Monsieur  de  Suffren.” 

“He  is  here,”  said  De  Suffren ; “and  since  your 
Majesty  permits  — ” He  turned  around.  “ Approach, 
Monsieur  de  Charny,”  he  said. 

The  queen  started.  This  name  awakened  in  her  mind  a 
recollection  too  recent  to  be  effaced. 

Then  a young  officer  stepped  forth  from  a group  formed 
near  Monsieur  de  Suffren,  and  suddenly  appeared  before 
the  king. 

The  queen  had  made  a movement  to  go  forward  to  meet 
the  young  man,  roused  to  enthusiasm  as  she  was  by  the 
recital  of  his  noble  action.  But  when  she  saw  the  officer 
whom  Monsieur  de  Suffren  was  presenting  to  the  king,  and 
heard  his  name,  she  paused,  turned  pale,  and  uttered  a 
slight  murmur. 

Mademoiselle  de  Taverney  also  turned  pale  and  looked 
anxiously  at  the  queen. 

As  for  Monsieur  de  Charny,  without  seeing  anything, 
without  showing  any  other  emotion  but  that  of  respect,  he 
bowed  before  the  king,  who  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss ; 
then  he  returned,  modest  and  trembling,  to  the  circle  of 
officers,  who  loudly  congratulated  him  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  attentions. 

There  was,  then,  a moment  of  silence  and  emotion,  dur- 
ing which  one  might  have  seen  the  king  radiant,  the  queen 
smiling  and  undecided,  Monsieur  de  Charny  with  down- 
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cast  eyes,  and  Philippe,  who  had  not  failed  to  notice  the 
emotion  of  the  queen,  anxious  and  inquiring. 

“ Come,  come,”  said  the  king,  at  last, — “ come,  Monsieur 
de  Suffren,  come  and  talk  with  me  ; I am  eager  to  hear 
you  and  prove  to  you  how  much  I have  thought  of 
you.” 

“ Sire,  so  much  goodness  — ” 

“ Oh,  you  shall  see  my  charts,  Monsieur  de  Suffren  ; 
you  shall  see  that  every  phase  of  your  expedition  was  fore- 
seen or  planned  in  advance,  in  my  solicitude.  Come, 
come.”  Then  after  going  a few  steps,  dragging  Monsieur 
de  Suffren  with  him,  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  queen, 
“ By  the  by,  Madame,”  he  said,  “ I am  about  to  have  built, 
as  you  know,  a vessel  of  one  hundred  guns ; I have 
changed  my  mind  as  to  its  name.  Instead  of  calling  it  as 
we  had  agreed,  is  it  not,  Madame  — h 

Marie  Antoinette,  being  somewhat  restored  to  self-pos- 
session, instantly  caught  the  king’s  idea.  “ Yes,  yes,”  said 
she,  “ we  will  call  it  the  ‘ Suffren,’  and  I will  stand  spon- 
sor, together  with  Monsieur  de  Suffren.” 

Shouts,  until  then  restrained,  burst  forth  wildly,  u Long 
live  the  king  ! long  live  the  queen  ! ” 

“ And  long  live  the  ‘ Suffren  ! ’ ” added  the  king,  with 
exquisite  delicacy ; for  no  one  could  shout,  “ Long  live 
Monsieur  de  Suffren ! ” in  presence  of  the  king,  while  the 
most  careful  observers  of  etiquette  might  cry,  “ Long  live 
his  Majesty’s  ship  ! ” 

“ Long  live  the  ‘ Suffren  ! ’ ” repeated,  therefore,  the 
whole  assemblage  with  enthusiasm. 

The  king  made  a sign  to  thank  them  for  having  so 
quickly  caught  his  meaning,  and  led  Monsieur  de  Suffren 
away  with  him. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

MONSIEUR  DE  CHARNY. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  disappeared,  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  in  the  room  grouped  themselves  about  the  queen. 

Monsieur  de  Suffren  had  made  a sign  requesting  his 
nephew  to  await  his  return ; and  with  a low  bow  of 
assent,  he  remained  in  the  group  as  before. 

The  queen,  who  had  exchanged  with  An  dree  many 
significant  glances,  hardly  lost  sight  of  the  young  man, 
and  every  time  she  looked  at  him  she  said  to  herself,  “ It 
is  he,  certainly.” 

To  which  Mademoiselle  de  Taverney  replied  in  pan- 
tomime in  such  a way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  queen’s 
mind,  for  it  meant,  “ Oh,  good  Heavens  ! yes,  Madame ; it 
is  he,  it  is  certainly  he  ! ” 

Philippe,  as  we  have  before  said,  noticed  this  preoccu- 
pation of  the  queen ; he  saw  it,  and  if  he  did  not  actually 
understand  its  cause,  at  least  he  had  a vague  sense  of  it. 

Those  who  love  are  never  mistaken  in  the  impression 
they  receive  from  those  they  love.  He  guessed  therefore 
that  the  queen  had  just  been  affected  by  some  mysterious 
event  unknown  to  everybody  but  herself  and  Andree. 

Indeed,  the  queen  had  been  confused,  and  sought 
refuge  behind  her  fan,  — she  who  usually  made  every 
one  lower  their  eyes  before  her. 

While  the  young  man  was  wondering  what  this  pre- 
occupation of  the  queen  could  mean  ; while  he  was  trying 
to  read  the  countenances  of  Coigny  and  Yaudreuil  to 
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assure  himself  that  they  were  not  concerned  in  the 
mystery,  and  observing  that  they  were  very  much  oc- 
cupied in  talking  with  Monsieur  de  Haga,  who  had  come 
to  Versailles  to  present  himself  to  their  Majesties, — a per- 
sonage, clothed  in  the  majestic  robe  of  a cardinal,  followed 
by  officers  and  prelates,  entered  the  salon. 

The  queen  recognized  Monsieur  Louis  de  Rohan ; she 
saw  him  crossing  the  room,  and  immediately  she  turned 
away  her  head  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  conceal 
the  frown  upon  her  brow. 

The  prelate  passed  by  the  whole  company  without 
saluting  any  one,  and  came  straight  to  the  queen,  before 
whom  he  bowed,  as  a man  of  the  world  saluting  a lady 
rather  than  as  a subject  saluting  a queen.  Then  he  ad- 
dressed a very  gallant  compliment  to  her  Majesty,  who 
scarcely  turned  her  head,  murmured  two  or  three  cold 
words  of  ceremony,  and  resumed  her  conversation  with 
Madame  de  Lamballe  and  Madame  de  Polignac. 

Prince  Louis  appeared  not  to  notice  the  chilling  re- 
ception of  the  queen.  He  made  his  bows,  turned  away 
without  haste,  and  with  the  grace  of  a perfect  courtier 
addressed  himself  to  the  aunts  of  the  king,  with  whom  he 
conversed  a long  time,  receiving  from  them  a reception  as 
cordial  as  that  of  the  queen  had  been  cold. 

Cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan  was  a man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
of  imposing  figure,  and  of  noble  bearing ; his  face  shone 
with  intelligence  and  gentleness  ; his  mouth  was  well  cut 
and  handsome ; and  his  hands  were  beautiful.  A prema- 
ture baldness  indicated  either  a man  of  pleasure  or  a man 
devoted  to  study,  — and  he  was  both.  He  was  much 
sought  after  by  women,  who  liked  his  gallantry,  dignified 
and  quiet ; he  was  noted  for  his  magnificence.  He  had , 
indeed,  found  a way  to  feel  himself  poor  with  an  income 
of  sixteen  hundred  thousand  francs. 
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The  king  liked  him  because  he  was  learned ; the  queen, 
on  the  contrary,  hated  him.  The  reasons  for  this  hate 
were  twofold  : first,  when  ambassador  to  Vienna,  he  had 
written  to  Louis  XV.  letters  so  full  of  sarcasm  on  Maria 
Theresa  that  her  daughter  had  never  forgiven  him  ; and 
he  had  also  written  letters  opposing  her  marriage,  which 
had  been  read  aloud  by  Louis  XV.  at  a supper  at  Madame 
Dubarry’s.  The  embassy  at  Vienna  had  been  taken  from 
Monsieur  de  Breteuil  and  given  to  Monsieur  de  Rohan. 
The  former  gentleman,  not  strong  enough  to  avenge  him- 
self alone,  had  procured  copies  of  these  letters,  which  he 
had  laid  before  the  dauphiness,  thus  making  her  the 
eternal  enemy  of  Monsieur  de  Rohan. 

This  hatred  rendered  the  cardinal’s  position  at  court 
not  a little  uncomfortable.  Every  time  he  presented  him- 
self before  the  queen  he  met  with  the  same  discouraging 
reception.  In  spite  of  this  he  neglected  no  occasion  of 
being  near  her,  for  which  he  had  frequent  opportunities, 
as  he  was  chaplain  to  the  court ; and  he  never  complained 
of  the  treatment  he  received.  A circle  of  friends,  among 
whom  the  Baron  de  Planta,  a German  officer,  was  the 
most  intimate,  helped  to  console  him  for  these  royal 
rebuffs,  not  to  speak  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  by  no 
means  imitated  the  severity  of  the  queen  toward  him. 

The  cardinal  had  just  passed  as  a shadow  over  the 
pleasing  picture  which  the  queen  saw  in  imagination. 
When  he  was  gone  therefore,  Marie  Antoinette  recovered 
her  serenity,  and  said  to  Madame  de  Lamballe,  “ Do  you 
not  think  that  this  action  of  the  nephew  of  Monsieur  de 
Suffren  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  during  the  war  ? 
By  the  way,  what  is  his  name  % ” 

“ Monsieur  de  Charny,  I believe,”  replied  the  princess ; 
“ was  it  not,  Mademoiselle  de  Taverney  1 ” she  said,  turn- 
ing to  Andree. 
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“Yes,  your  Highuess,”  replied  Andree. 

“ Monsieur  de  Charny  shall  describe  it  to  us  himself,” 
said  the  queen;  “is  he  still  here!  Let  him  be  sought 
for.” 

An  officer  who  stood  near  hastened  to  obey  her.  At 
the  same  instant,  on  looking  round,  she  saw  Philippe,  and 
said  impatiently,  “ Monsieur  de  Taverney,  why  do  you 
not  search  ? ” 

Philippe  colored,  and  went  to  find  the  happy  officer ; as 
he  had  not  lost  sight  of  him  since  his  presentation,  his 
task  was  not  difficult. 

Monsieur  de  Charny  appeared  immediately  between 
the  two  messengers,  and  the  circle  around  the  queen  made 
room  for  him  to  approach ; the  queen  had  then  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  him  more  attentively  than  had  been 
possible  the  evening  before. 

He  was  a young  man,  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
tall,  and  well  made  ; his  face,  animated  and  yet  sweet, 
took  a character  of  singular  energy  when  he  spoke  and 
dilated  his  large  blue  eyes  ; and  he  was,  strange  to  say  of 
one  who  had  been  fighting  in  India,  as  fair  as  Philippe 
was  dark. 

When  he  approached  the  group,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  the  queen,  De  Charny  gave  not  the  slightest  inti- 
mation that  he  recognized  either  Mademoiselle  de  Taver- 
ney or  the  queen  herself.  Surrounded  by  officers  asking 
all  sorts  of  questions,  to  which  he  civilly  replied,  he 
seemed  to  forget  that  there  was  a king  who  had  spoken 
to  him,  or  a queen  who  had  looked  favorably  upon 
him. 

That  politeness,  that  reserve,  was  of  a kind  to  elicit  still 
further  interest  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  herself  so  careful 
in  all  that  related  to  social  usages.  It  was  not  only  that 
he  concealed  from  others  his  surprise  on  meeting  so 
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unexpectedly  the  lady  of  the  fiacre ; he  even  rose  to  that 
height  of  gallantry  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  allow  the 
lady  to  believe  herself  unrecognized. 

“ Monsieur  de  Charny,”  said  the  queen,  “ these  ladies 
have  the  wish  — a wish  quite  natural,  which  I share  with 
them  — to  hear  about  the  affair  of  the  ship  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars. Tell  us  about  it,  I beg  of  you.” 

“ Madame,”  replied  the  young  officer,  in  the  midst  of  a 
profound  silence,  “1  beg  your  Majesty  to  spare  me  the 
recital,  not  from  modesty,  but  from  humanity.  What  I 
did  as  lieutenant  of  the  ‘ Severe  ’ a dozen  other  officers 
doubtless  wished  to  do,  only  I was  the  first  to  put  it  in 
execution ; and  it  is  not  worthy  being  made  the  subject 
of  a narration  to  your  Majesty.  Besides,  the  captain  of 
the  ‘ Severe 9 is  a brave  officer,  who  on  that  day  lost  his 
presence  of  mind.  Alas,  Madame  ! we  all  know  that  the 
most  courageous  are  not  always  equally  brave.  He  wanted 
but  ten  minutes  to  recover  himself ; my  determination  not 
to  surrender  gave  him  this  breathing  time.  His  natural 
courage  returned  to  him,  and  from  that  moment  he  showed 
himself  the  bravest  of  us  all.  Therefore,  I beg  your 
Majesty  not  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  my  action,  and 
thereby  crush  this  deserving  officer,  who  deplores  inces- 
santly the  forgetfulness  of  a single  moment.” 

“ Right ! ” said  the  queen,  touched,  and  radiant  with 
joy  at  hearing  the  murmur  of  satisfaction  which  the  gen- 
erous words  of  the  young  officer  had  raised  about  her ; 
“ you  are  a true  gentleman,  Monsieur  de  Charny,  and  such 
I already  know  you  to  be.” 

The  young  man  colored,  and  looked  almost  frightened 
at  Andree,  fearing  what  the  queen’s  rash  generosity  might 
lead  her  to  say. 

“ For,”  continued  the  intrepid  queen,  “ I must  tell  you 
all  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  I have  heard  of  Monsieur 
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de  Charny,  who  deserves  to  he  known  and  admired  by  all 
ladies.”  It  was  at  once  perceived  that  the  queen  was 
about  to  relate  a story,  from  which  every  one  might  glean 
either  some  petty  scandal  or  some  little  secret.  They 
made  a circle,  therefore,  and  listened  in  silence. 

“ You  must  know,”  said  the  queen,  “ that  Monsieur  de 
Charny  is  as  considerate  toward  the  ladies  as  he  is  pitiless 
toward  the  English.  I have  heard  a little  story  about 
him  which,  I tell  you  in  advance,  does  him  the  greatest 
honor,  in  my  opinion.” 

“ Oh,  Madame ! ” stammered  the  young  man,  who  felt 
as  if  he  would  have  given  a year  of  his  life  to  he  back  in 
India. 

It  may  readily  he  imagined  that  the  words  of  the  queen, 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  him  whom  they  concerned,  only 
redoubled  curiosity. 

“This,  then,  is  it,”  continued  the  queen,  to  her  eager 
listeners  : “ Two  ladies,  whom  I know,  were  detained  out 
late,  and  became  embarrassed  in  a crowd ; they  ran  a great 
risk,  a real  danger  threatened  them.  Happily,  Monsieur 
de  Charny  passed  by  at  the  moment ; he  dispersed  the 
crowd,  and  although  the  two  ladies  were  unknown  to 
him,  and  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  their  rank,  he 
took  them  under  his  protection  and  escorted  them  a long 
way,  — ten  leagues  from  Paris,  I believe.” 

“ Oh,  your  Majesty  exaggerates  ! ” said  Monsieur  de 
Charny,  laughing,  and  now  quite  reassured. 

“Well,  we  will  call  it  five,”  said  the  Comte  d’ Artois, 
suddenly  joining  in  the  conversation. 

“ Let  it  be  five,  then,  brother,”  said  the  queen  ; “ but 
the  most  admirable  part  of  the  story  is  that  Monsieur  de 
Charny  did  not  seek  even  to  know  the  names  of  these 
ladies  whom  he  had  served ; but  left  them  at  the  place 
where  they  wished  to  stop,  and  went  away  without  even 
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looking  back,  so  that  they  escaped  from  his  protecting 
hands  without  even  a moment’s  disquietude.” 

All  exclaimed,  admired.  Charny  was  complimented  by 
twenty  ladies  at  once. 

“ This  was  noble,  was  it  not  1 ” added  the  queen  ; “ a 
knight  of  the  Round  Table  could  not  have  done  better.” 

“ It  was  superb  ! ” exclaimed  the  chorus. 

“ Monsieur  de  Charny,  as  the  king  will  doubtless  take 
upon  himself  to  reward  Monsieur  de  Suffren,  your  uncle, 
I,  for  my  part,  wish  to  do  something  for  the  nephew  of 
that  great  man.” 

As  she  spoke  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  Charny, 
pale  with  joy,  pressed  his  lips  to  this  beautiful  hand,  while 
Philippe,  pale  with  grief,  looked  on  from  an  obscure 
corner. 

Andree  had  also  turned  pale,  and  yet  she  could  not 
conceive  all  that  her  brother  was  suffering. 

The  voice  of  Monsieur  d’Artois  interrupted  this  scene, 
saying  loudly,  “ Ah,  Provence  ! you  come  too  late ! you 
have  missed  a fine  sight,  the  reception  of  Monsieur  de 
Suffren.  Really,  it  was  one  that  a Frenchman  can  never 
forget.  How  the  devil  did  it  happen  that  you  were  not 
here,  — you,  brother,  who  are  noted  for  your  punctuality  I” 
Monsieur  de  Provence  bit  his  lips  with  vexation,  bowed 
absently  to  the  queen,  and  replied  in  words  without  spe- 
cial significance.  Then  he  whispered  to  Monsieur  de 
Favras,  his  captain  of  the  guards,  “ How  does  it  happen 
that  Monsieur  de  Suffren  is  at  Versailles  V’ 

“ Ah,  Monseigneur  ! I have  been  asking  myself  that 
question  for  the  last  hour,  and  have  not  yet  found  an 
answer.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  HUNDRED  LOUIS. 

Now  that  we  have  introduced  to  our  readers  the  principal 
characters  of  this  history,  or  rather  have  renewed  theii 
acquaintance  with  them ; now  that  we  have  taken  them, 
both  into  the  private  house  of  the  Comte  d’Artois,  and  into 
the  king’s  palace  at  Versailles,  — we  will  return  to  that 
house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Claude  where  we  saw  the  queen 
enter  incognito,  accompanied  by  Mademoiselle  Andree  de 
Taverney. 

We  left  Madame  de  La  Motte  counting  over,  in  great 
delight,  the  fifty  double  louis  which  had  fallen  to  her  so 
miraculously  from  the  sky,  — fifty  beautiful  double  louis, 
each  worth  forty-eight  francs,  which  spread  out  on  the 
poor  table  seemed  by  their  aristocratic  presence  to  inten- 
sify the  poverty  of  the  humble  garret.  After  the  pleasure 
of  possessing,  Madame  de  La  Motte  knew  no  greater  than 
that  of  displaying.  The  possession  was  of  no  value  if  it 
did  not  excite  envy.  For  some  time  it  had  been  repug- 
nant to  her  feelings  that  her  maid  was  acquainted  with 
her  poverty  ; she  now  hastened  to  confide  to  her  this  good 
fortune.  She  called  Dame  Clotilde,  who  was  still  in  the 
antechamber,  and  placed  the  lamp  in  such  a position  that 
the  gold  would  shine  with  brilliancy  on  the  table. 

When  she  entered,  “ Come  and  look  here  ! ” said  her 
mistress. 

“Oh,  Madame!”  cried  the  old  woman,  clasping  her 
hands  in  astonishment. 
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“ You  were  uneasy  about  your  wages,”  said  the  countess. 
“ Oh,  Madame ! I never  said  that ; I only  asked  Ma- 
dame if  she  could  pay  me,  which  was  very  natural,  as  I 
had  received  nothing  for  three  months.” 

u Do  you  think  there  is  enough  there  to  pay  you  1 ” 

“ Oh,  Madame ! if  I had  all  that  I should  be  rich  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.” 

Madame  de  La  Motte  looked  at  the  old  woman,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders  with  a movement  of  inexpressible 
disdain. 

“ It  is  very  fortunate,”  she  said,  “ that  certain  persons 
have  some  recollection  of  the  name  I bear,  while  those 
who  ought  to  remember  it  seem  to  forget  it.” 

“ But  in  what  way  will  Madame  spend  all  this 
money  h ” 

“ In  every  way.” 

“ The  first  thing,  I think,  Madame,  will  be  to  furnish  the 
kitchen  ; for  you  will  have  good  dinners  cooked  now,  will 
you  not,  — now  that  you  have  money  ? ” 

“ Listen  ! ” said  Madame  de  La  Motte ; “ some  one 
knocks.” 

“ Madame  is  mistaken,”  said  the  old  woman,  always 
economical  of  her  steps. 

“ But  I tell  you  it  is  so ; go  at  once.” 

“ I heard  nothing.” 

“ Yes ; as  you  heard  nothing  a little  while  ago.  Well ! 
suppose  the  two  ladies  had  gone  away  without  entering  ? ” 
This  reasoning  seemed  to  convince  Clotilde,  who  started 
for  the  door. 

“ Do  you  hear  now  ? ” cried  Madame  de  La  Motte. 

“ Ah,  it  is  true ; I am  going,  I am  going.” 

Madame  de  La  Motte  hastily  gathered  up  her  money, 
and  put  it  into  a drawer,  murmuring,  “Oh  if  Providence 
will  but  send  me  another  hundred  louis  ! ” And  these 
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words  were  spoken  with  an  expression  of  such  irreverent 
cupidity  that  they  would  have  made  Voltaire  smile.  Then 
she  heard  the  steps  of  a man  below,  but  could  not  distin- 
guish what  he  said.  Soon,  however,  the  door  opened,  and 
Clotilde  came  in  with  a letter. 

The  countess  examined  it  attentively,  and  asked,  “ Was 
this  brought  by  a servant  1 ” 

“ Yes,  Madame.” 

“ In  livery  ? ” 

“ No,  Madame.” 

“ I know  these  arms,”  said  Jeanne  to  herself,  glancing 
again  at  the  seal.  Then,  bringing  it  to  the  lamp,  — 
“ Gules  with  nine  mascles  or.  Who,  then,  bears  gules 
with  njne  mascles  or  ? But  the  letter  will  tell,”  and 
opening  it,  she  read  : “ Madame,  the  person  whom  you 
have  solicited  will  see  you  to-morrow  evening,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  open  your  door.”  And  that  was  all. 

“ I have  written  to  so  many  people,”  thought  the  coun- 
tess. “ Let  me  reflect  a little ; to  whom  have  I written  1 
To  every  one.  Is  this  a man  or  a woman  ? The  writing 
is  no  guide,  nor  is  the  style  ; it  might  come  from  either.” 
Then  she  repeated,  “ 1 the  person  whom  you  have  solicited  ’ 
— the  phrase  shows  a purpose  to  humiliate,  — it  is  cer- 
tainly from  a woman.  ‘ — If  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
open  your  door.’  A woman  would  have  said,  ‘ Will 
expect  you  to-morrow  evening/  — it  is  a man.  And  yet 
those  ladies  came  here  yesterday,  and  certainly  they  were 
of  high  rank.  No  signature  — Who,  then,  bears  gules 
with  nine  mascles  or1?  Oh  ! ” she  broke  out,  “have  Host 
my  head?  — the  Rohans,  pardieu ! Yes,  I wrote  to 
Monsieur  de  Guemenee,  and  to  Monsieur  de  Rohan ; one 
of  them  has  answered.  But  the  shield  is  not  quartered,  — 
it  is  therefore  the  cardinal.  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Rohan  ! the 
man  of  gallantry,  the  ladies’  man,  the  man  of  ambition. 
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He  will  come  to  see  Madame  de  La  Motte,  if  Madame  de 
La  Motte  will  open  her  door  to  him.  Good  ! he  need  not 
be  anxious ; the  door  will  be  open.  And  when  1 To- 
morrow evening.”  She  paused  and  reflected.  “ A sister 
of  charity,  who  gives  a hundred  louis,  may  be  received  in 
a garret,  freeze  in  my  cold  room,  and  suffer  on  my  chairs, 
as  hard  as  Saint  Lawrence’s  gridiron,  though  without  fire  ; 
but  a clerical  prince,  a ladies’  man,  — that  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  misery  visited  by  such  an  almoner  must  be 
attended  by  more  luxury  than  some  among  those  called 
rich  can  easily  afford.” 

Then  turning  to  Clotilde,  who  was  getting  her  bed 
ready,  she  said,  “ Be  sure  to  call  me  early  to-morrow 
morning.”  Then  doubtless  that  she  might  meditate  more 
quietly,  she  made  a sign  to  the  old  woman  to  leave 
her. 

Clotilde  stirred  up  the  fire,  which  had  been  covered 
with  ashes  to  give  the  room  a more  miserable  appearance, 
and  retired  to  the  loft  in  which  she  slept. 

Jeanne  de  Valois,  instead  of  sleeping,  was  making  plans 
all  night  long.  She  took  notes  in  pencil  by  the  light  of 
the  night-lamp  ; then  having  arranged  her  programme  for 
the  next  day,  she  allowed  herself,  toward  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  to  sink  into  a sleep  from  which  Clotilde,  who 
had  slept  very  little  more  than  she,  came,  in  obedience  to 
her  orders,  to  rouse  her  at  break  of  day.  Toward  eight 
o’clock  she  had  finished  her  toilet,  which  consisted  of  an 
elegant  silk  gown  and  a tasteful  head-dress.  Her  shoes 
were  such  as  were  suitable  both  for  the  lady  of  rank  and 
for  the  pretty  woman  ; she  wore  a patch  on  her  left  cheek. 
She  sent  to  the  Rue  Pont-au-Choux  for  a two-wheeled 
chaise.  She  would  have  preferred  a sedan-chair,  but  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  send  to  a great  distance  for 
one. 
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This  rolling  chair  was  drawn  by  a robust  Auvergnese,  who 
was  ordered  to  leave  Madame  at  the  Place  Royale,  where, 
under  the  arcades  on  the  southern  side,  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  an  old  deserted  mansion  was  the  shop  of  Monsieur 
Fingret,  an  upholsterer,  who  had  second-hand  furniture  for 
sale  and  to  let  at  the  lowest  prices. 

The  Auvergnese  wheeled  his  customer  rapidly  from  the 
Rue  Saint  Claude  to  the  Place  Royale  ; so  that  ten  min- 
utes after  setting  out  the  countess  reached  the  warehouses 
of  Monsieur  Fingret,  where  we  shall  find  her  presently  ad- 
miring and  choosing,  in  a kind  of  pandemonium  of  which 
we  will  endeavor  to  give  a sketch. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  warehouses  fifty  feet  long  by 
thirty  feet  wide,  with  a height  of  seventeen  feet ; upon  the 
walls  tapestries  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. ; 
the  ceilings  hidden  by  the  number  of  objects  suspended, 
— chandeliers  of  the  seventeenth  century  side  by  side  with 
stuffed  lizards,  church  lamps,  and  flying  fishes. 

On  the  floor  were  piles  of  carpeting  and  matting,  furni- 
ture with  twisted  pillars  and  square  feet,  buffets  of  carved 
oak,  Louis  XV.  consoles  with  gilt  claws,  sofas  covered 
with  rose-colored  damask  or  Utrecht  velvet,  couches,  capa- 
cious easy-chairs  of  leather,  such  as  Sully  liked,  ebony 
wardrobes  with  panels  in  relief  and  brass  mouldings, 
Boule  tables  with  porcelain  or  enamelled  tops,  complete 
toilet-sets,  desks  inlaid  with  designs  of  musical  instruments 
or  flowers,  and  bedsteads  in  rosewood  or  in  oak,  with  can- 
opies. Curtains  of  every  shape,  of  every  design,  of  every 
kind  of  stuff,  are  hanging  in  confusion,  their  colors  har- 
monizing or  contrasting  in  every  part  of  the  warehouse. 
There  were  harpsichords,  spinnets,  harps,  lyres,  upon  a 
table,  and  one  might  see  the  dog  of  Malborough,  stuffed, 
with  eyes  of  enamel.  Then  there  was  linen  of  every  qual- 
ity ; dresses  were  to  be  seen  hanging  side  by  side  with  velvet 
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coats,  and  swords  with  hilts  of  steel,  silver,  or  mother-of 
pearl.  There  were  candlesticks,  ancestral  portraits,  en- 
gravings, and  all  the  imitations  of  Yernet,  who  was  then 
in  vogue,  — that  Vernet  to  whom  the  queen  said  so  grace- 
fully and  so  wittily,  “Decidedly,  Monsieur  Yernet,  you  are 
the  only  one  in  France  who  can  make  both  rain  and  fine 
weather.” 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

MONSIEUR  FINGRET. 

Madame  de  La  Motte,  once  admitted  to  view  all  these 
riches,  understood  for  the  first  time  how  much  she  needed 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Claude.  She  needed  a drawing-room  to 
hold  sofas  and  easy-chairs ; a dining-room  for  tables  and 
sideboards  ; a boudoir  for  Persian  curtains,  screens,  and 
pretty  tables  : in  short,  what  she  needed  most,  if  she  had 
the  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  boudoir,  was  money 
to  buy  furniture  to  put  in  this  new  apartment. 

But  with  the  upholsterers  of  Paris  there  has  always 
been  an  opportunity  for  easy  transactions,  and  we  have 
never  heard  it  said  that  a young  and  pretty  woman  had 
died  on  the  threshold  of  a door  which  she  was  unable  to 
get  opened  for  her.  In  Paris,  what  one  cannot  buy  he  can 
hire,  and  it  is  the  renters  of  furnished  apartments  who  have 
given  rise  to  the  proverb,  “ To  see  is  to  have.” 

Madame  de  La  Motte,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a suita- 
ble apartment,  chose,  after  measuring  some  of  the  articles, 
a set  of  furniture  of  yellow  silk  with  gilt  nails,  which  had 
pleased  her  at  first  sight.  She  was  a brunette. 

But  this  set  of  furniture  of  ten  pieces  could  never  find 
room  in  the  fifth  story  in  the  Rue  Saint  Claude.  In  order 
to  arrange  everything  it  would  be  necessary  to  hire  the 
third  story,  — consisting  of  an  antechamber,  dining-room, 
parlor,  and  bedroom.  She  might,  she  thought,  receive  on 
the  third  story  the  alms  of  cardinals,  and  on  the  fifth 
those  of  the  bureaux  of  charity,  — that  is  to  say,  receive  in 
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luxury  those  who  give  from  ostentation,  and  in  poverty  the 
offerings  of  prejudiced  persons  who  prefer  giving  to  those 
only  who  are  in  need. 

The  countess,  having  made  her  decision,  turned  her  eyes 
toward  the  obscurer  portion  of  the  warehouse,  — that  is, 
toward  the  place  where  the  most  splendid  things  were  dis- 
played. There  she  saw,  standing  hat  in  hand,  with  an 
impatient  manner,  the  figure  of  a Parisian  citizen,  who 
twirled  a key  with  his  fingers  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
slight  smile  of  condescension.  That  worthy  man  was  no 
other  than  Monsieur  Fingret  himself,  to  whom  his  clerks 
had  announced  her  arrival. 

The  same  clerks  might  now  he  seen  in  the  court-yard, 
occupied  in  the  renovating  of  old  furniture.  Monsieur 
Fingret,  fearing  that  his  customer  might  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  his  clerks  and  thus  gain  an  insight  into  his  meth- 
ods prejudicial  to  his  interests,  closed  the  door  which 
opened  into  the  court-yard,  — “ for  fear  the  dust  might 
blind  Madame  — ” 

That  “ Madame  — ” was  an  interrogation. 

“ Madame  la  Comtesse  de  La  Motte  Valois,”  replied 
Jeanne,  carelessly. 

Monsieur  Fingret,  on  hearing  this  high-sounding  title, 
put  his  key  in  his  pocket  and  approached  the  countess. 
“ Oh ! ” said  he,  “ there  is  nothing  here  suitable  for 
Madame  ; I have  furniture  that  is  new,  beautiful,  mag- 
nificent. Madame  la  Comtesse  must  not  imagine  that  the 
house  of  Fingret  has  not  as  handsome  furniture  as  the 
king’s  upholsterer.  Leave  all  this,  Madame,  if  you  please, 
and  let  me  show  you  the  other  warehouse.” 

Jeanne  colored.  All  this  had  seemed  so  splendid  to 
her,  — too  splendid  even  to  hope  to  possess  it ; and  Mon- 
sieur Fingret’s  exalted  opinion  of  her  perplexed  her  not  a 
little.  She  regretted  that  she  had  not  announced  herself 
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as  a simple  bourgeoise  ; but  a skilful  mind  can  withdraw 
with  advantage  from  the  most  awkward  situations. 

“ Nothing  new,  Monsieur,”  she  said ; “ I do  not  want 
it.” 

“ Madame  has  doubtless  some  friend’s  apartments  to 
furnish.” 

“Precisely,”  she  replied,  “a  friend’s  apartment.  Now, 
you  understand  that  for  a friend’s  apartment  — ” 

“ Certainly,  — if  Madame  will  but  choose,”  said  Mon- 
sieur Fingret,  who  had  no  pride  to  prevent  his  selling  old 
furniture  instead  of  new,  if  he  could  make  as  much  money 
on  it. 

“ This  set,”  said  Jeanne,  pointing  to  the  one  in  yellow 
silk. 

“ Oh,  but  that  is  such  a small  set,  Madame ; there 
are  only  ten  pieces.” 

“ The  chamber  is  not  large,”  replied  the  countess. 

“ It  is  nearly  new,  as  Madame  may  see.” 

“ Yes,  — for  second-hand.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Monsieur  Fingret,  smiling  ; “ but,  in 
short,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  worth  eight  hundred  francs.” 

That  price  made  the  countess  tremble ; and  how  was 
she  to  confess  that  the  heiress  of  the  Yalois  was  content 
with  second-hand  things,  and  then  could  not  afford  to  pay 
eight  hundred  francs  for  them.  She  thought  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  appear  angry.  “ Why,”  she  said, 
“ who  thinks  of  buying,  Monsieur  1 How  could  you 
imagine  that  I would  buy  such  trash  1 I only  want  to 
hire.” 

Fingret  made  a grimace,  — his  customer  began  gradu- 
ally to  lose  her  value  in  his  eyes.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  selling  new  furniture,  or  even  old ; the  trans- 
action had  dwindled  to  a mere  hiring.  “You  wish  it  for 
a year  1 ” he  asked. 
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“No,  for  only  a month.  It  is  for  some  one  coming 
from  the  country.” 

“ It  will  be  one  hundred  francs  a month.” 

“You  jest,  surely,  Monsieur;  why.  in  eight  months  I 
should  have  paid  the  full  price  of  it.” 

“ Granted,  Madame  la  Comtesse.” 

“ Well,  and  what  then  1 ” 

“Why,  then,  Madame,  if  it  belongs  to  you  it  will  no 
longer  belong  to  me  ; and  I shall  not  have  the  trouble  of 
repairing  it,  and  making  it  new  again,  — which  costs  money.” 
Madame  de  La  Motte  reflected  : “ One  hundred  francs  a 
month  is  very  dear,  certainly  ; but  either  I can  return  it 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  say  it  is  too  dear,  or  I shall 
then  perhaps  be  in  a situation  to  buy.  I thought  of 
spending  five,  or  six,  hundred  francs ; let  us  do  things 
in  style,  and  spend  three  hundred.” 

“ I will  take  it,”  she  said,  “ with  curtains  to  match.” 

“ Yes,  Madame.” 

“ And  carpets  1 ” 

“Here  they  are.” 

“ What  can  you  give  me  for  another  room  ? ” 

“ These  oak  chairs,  this  table  with  twisted  legs,  and 
green  damask  curtains.” 

“ Good  ; and  for  a bedroom  * ” 

“ A large  and  handsome  bed,  a counterpane  of  velvet, 
embroidered  in  rose-color  and  silver,  excellent  mattresses, 
blue  curtains,  and  chimney  ornaments  in  the  Gothic  style, 
but  richly  gilt.” 

“ And  for  the  dressing-room  1 ” 

“ A toilet- table,  hung  with  Mechlin  lace ; a chest  of 
drawers,  delicately  ornamented  with  inlaid  wood ; a chif- 
fonniere  to  match ; sofa  and  chairs,  covered  with  tapestry, 
and  elegant  fire-irons  from  the  bedroom  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  at  Choissy.” 
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“ All  this  for  what  price  1” 

“ For  a month  1 ” 

‘‘Yes." 

u Four  hundred  francs." 

“ Come,  Monsieur  Fingret,  do  not  take  me  for  a grisette, 
to  be  dazzled  by  your  fine  descriptions.  Please  to  reflect 
that  you  are  asking  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  francs  a year,  and  for  that  I can  take  a house  all 
furnished." 

Monsieur  Fingret  scratched  his  ear. 

“ You  disgust  me  with  the  Place  Koyale,”  continued  the 
countess. 

“ I am  very  sorry,  Madame.” 

“ Prove  it,  then , I will  give  only  three  hundred  francs 
for  all  that  furniture.” 

Jeanne  pronounced  these  words  with  so  much  authority 
that  the  merchant  began  again  to  think  she  might  be 
worth  conciliating. 

“ So  be  it,  then,  Madame." 

“And  on  one  condition,  Monsieur  Fingret." 

“ What,  Madame  1 " 

“ That  everything  be  arranged  in  its  proper  place  by 
three  o’clock." 

“ But  consider,  Madame,  it  is  now  ten.” 

“ Can  you  do  it,  or  not  1 ” 

“ Where  are  they  to  go  1 ” 

“ To  the  Pue  Saint  Claude  in  the  Marais." 

“ Ah,  two  steps  from  here  1 " 

“ Precisely." 

The  upholsterer  opened  a door,  and  called,  “ Sylvain  ! 
Landry  ! P4my  ! " 

Three  of  the  apprentices  came  running  in,  delighted  to 
have  a pretext  for  leaving  their  work,  as  well  as  a chance 
to  see  the  fine  lady. 
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“ The  carts  and  the  trucks  instantly.  Remy,  you  may 
take  this  yellow  furniture ; Sylvain,  you  take  that  for  the 
dining-room ; and  you,  Landry,  that  for  the  bedroom. 
We  will  make  out  the  list,  and  if  you  please,  Madame,  I 
will  receipt  it.” 

“ Here  are  six  double  louis,  and  a single  louis,”  said 
the  countess;  “give,  me  the  change.” 

“ Here  are  twelve  francs,  Madame.” 

“ Of  which  I will  give  six  to  these  gentlemen,  if  they 
do  their  work  well ; ” and  having  given  her  address  she 
returned  to  her  wheeled  chair. 

An  hour  later  she  had  rented  the  apartment  on  the 
third  floor,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the  work  of  fur- 
nishing the  salon,  the  antechamber,  and  the  bedroom  was 
progressing  rapidly.  Messieurs  Landry,  Remy,  and  Syl- 
vain earned  their  six  francs,  with  ten  minutes  to  spare. 

The  lodgings  thus  transformed,  the  windows  cleaned, 
and  the  fires  lighted,  Jeanne  applied  herself  to  making 
her  toilet,  and  for  two  hours  she  was  happy.  She  felt 
under  her  feet  a thick  carpet ; around  her  were  walls  fit- 
tingly adorned ; and  she  breathed  a warm  and  perfumed 
atmosphere.  Nothing  had  been  forgotten;  there  were 
gilded  branches  from  the  walls  for  wax-lights,  and  glass 
lustres  on  each  side  of  the  mirror.  Jeanne  had  also  added 
flowers,  to  complete  the  embellishment  of  the  paradise  in 
which  she  intended  to  receive  his  Eminence.  She  took 
care  even  to  leave  the  door  of  the  bedroom  a little  open, 
through  which  the  light  of  a bright  fire  gave  a glimpse  of 
the  luxuries  within. 

Jeanne’s  coquetry  went  farther  than  this.  If  the  light 
of  the  fire  revealed  the  interior  of  that  mysterious  cham- 
ber, if  the  perfumes  declared  the  woman,  the  woman  her- 
self showed  signs  of  high  birth,  beauty,  intelligence,  taste, 
to  make  her  worthy  the  attention  of  a cardinal.  Her 
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toilet  was  arranged  with  so  much  elegance  that  Monsieur 
de  La  Motte,  her  absent  husband,  might  have  asked  of  her 
some  explanation. 

After  a light  repast,  Jeanne  buried  herself  in  a large 
easy-chair  near  the  fire  in  her  bedroom.  With  a book  in 
her  hand,  and  one  foot  resting  on  a stool,  she  waited,  lis- 
tening to  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  rumbling  of 
distant  carriages.  The  clock  struck  nine,  ten,  and  eleven ; 
no  one  came,  either  in  a carriage  or  on  foot. 

Eleven  o’clock  ! That  is  the  hour  for  gallant  prelates, 
who,  having  quickened  their  charity  by  a supper  in  the 
suburbs,  can  then  make  their  way  easily  to  the  Rue  Saint 
Claude,  and  thus  may  congratulate  themselves  on  being 
humane,  philanthropic,  and  pious  at  slight  cost. 

Midnight  sounded  solemnly  from  the  steeple  of  the 
Filles-du-Calvaire.  No  prelate,  no  carriage.  The  wax- 
lights  began  to  wane ; the  fire,  often  renewed,  was  reduced 
to  ashes ; the  heat  in  the  two  chambers  was  torrid. 

The  old  servant  lamented  the  damage  to  her  cap,  be- 
decked with  ribbons,  which  as  she  nodded  in  her  sleep 
came  in  contact  with  the  flame  or  the  melting  wax  of  the 
candles. 

At  half-past  twelve  Jeanne  rose,  furious,  from  her  easy- 
chair,  which  more  than  a hundred  times  she  had  left 
during  the  evening  to  open  the  window  and  search  the 
dimly-lighted  street.  The  neighborhood  was  as  quiet  as 
before  the  creation  of  the  world.  She  directed  Clotilde  to 
undress  her,  refused  supper,  and  dismissed  the  old  woman, 
who  was  beginning  to  ask  disagreeable  questions.  Left 
alone,  amid  her  silken  draperies,  under  her  fine  curtains, 
in  her  excellent  bed,  she  slept  no  better  than  she  had  the 
night  before. 

However,  in  the  course  of  her  reflections,  Jeanne  found 
excuses  for  the  cardinal.  In  the  first  place,  this  excuse  : 
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the  cardinal,  being  grand-almoner  of  the  court,  had  in 
hand  a thousand  perplexing  affairs,  more  important  than 
a visit  to  the  Rue  Saint  Claude.  And  then  this  other 
excuse  : “ He  does  not  know  this  little  Comtesse  de  Va- 
lois,: ” — an  excuse  very  comforting  to  Jeanne.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly she  would  have  been  inconsolable  if  Monsieur  de 
Rohan  had  failed  in  an  appointment  after  making  her  a 
first  visit  1 This  excuse  Jeanne  wished  to  test,  for  her 
complete  satisfaction.  She  sprang  from  her  bed,  lighted 
the  candles,  and  in  her  white  night-dress  looked  at  herself 
a long  time  in  the  mirror.  Then  she  smiled,  blew  out  the 
lights,  and  jumped  into  bed.  She  had  found  this  second 
excuse  a good  one. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CARDINAL  DE  ROHAN. 

The  next  evening  Jeanne  without  any  feeling  of  discour- 
agement renewed  all  her  preparations  of  the  night  before ; 
and  on  this  occasion  she  had  no  time  to  grow  impatient, 
for  at  seven  o’clock  a carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  from 
which  a gentleman  alighted  while  the  carriage  was  driven 
into  a neighboring  by-street  there  to  await  his  return.  At 
the  sound  of  the  door-bell  Jeanne’s  heart  beat  so  loud  that 
its  pulsations  might  almost  have  been  heard ; however, 
she  composed  herself,  arranged  some  embroidery  upon  the 
table,  placed  a new  piece  of  music  on  her  harpsichord, 
and  a newspaper  on  a corner  of  the  mantel-piece.  In  a 
few  minutes  Clotilde  opened  the  door  and  announced 
“ The  person  who  wrote  the  day  before  yesterday.” 

“Let  him  come  in,”  said  Jeanne;  and  a gentleman, 
dressed  in  silk  and  velvet,  and  with  a lofty  carriage,  en- 
tered the  room. 

Jeanne,  who  was  displeased  at  the  incognito  which  he 
tried  to  preserve,  decided  to  take  all  the  advantage  which 
she  had  gained  by  her  reflections.  She  made  a step  for- 
ward, “ To  whom  have  I the  honor  of  speaking  1 ” she 
said,  with  the  manner  of  one  who  patronizes  rather  than  of 
one  who  is  patronized. 

“ I am  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,”  ho  replied ; at  which 
Madame  de  La  Motte,  feigning  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  honor,  made  a reverence  as  though  he  were  a king. 
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Then  she  drew  forward  an  easy-chair  for  him,  and  placed 
herself  in  another. 

The  cardinal,  observing  this  freedom  from  ceremony, 
laid  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  looking  at  Jeanne,  began, 
“ It  is  true,  then,  Mademoiselle  — ” 

“ Madame,”  interrupted  Jeanne. 

“ Pardon  me,  I forgot.  It  is  true,  then,  Madame  — ” 

“ My  husband  is  called  the  Comte  de  La  Motte,  Mon- 
seigneur.” 

“Oh,  yes ; a gendarme,  is  he  not  ? 99 
“ Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“ And  you,  Madame,  are  a Valois  1 99 
“Valois;  yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“ A great  name,”  said  the  cardinal,  crossing  his  legs, 
“ but  rare  — believed  extinct.” 

Jeanne  divined  the  cardinal’s  doubt. 

“Not  extinct,  Monseigneur,  since  I bear  it  myself  and 
have  a brother,  Baron  de  Valois.” 

“ Recognized  1 ” 

“ That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Recognized  or  un- 
recognized, rich  or  poor,  he  is  still  what  he  was  born,  - — 
Baron  de  Valois.” 

“ Madame,  please  explain  to  me  this  descent ; you  in- 
terest me.” 

Jeanne  repeated  all  that  the  reader  already  knows. 

The  cardinal  listened  and  looked.  He  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  conceal  his  impressions.  And  why  should  he  % 
He  did  not  believe  either  in  her  rank  or  her  merit ; but 
she  was  poor  and  pretty.  “ So  that,”  he  said  carelessly, 
when  she  had  finished,  “ you  have  really  been  unfortunate.” 
“ I do  not  complain,  Monseigneur.” 

“ Indeed,  I had  heard  a most  exaggerated  account  of 
the  difficulties  of  your  position.  This  lodging  is  commo 
dious  and  well  furnished.” 
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“For  a grisette,  no  doubt,”  replied  Jeanne,  impatient 
to  begin  the  attack. 

“ What  ! do  you  call  these  rooms  fit  for  a grisette  ? ” 

“I  do  not  think  you  can  call  them  fit  for  a princess,” 
replied  Jeanne. 

“ And  you  are  a princess,”  said  he,  in  that  tone  of 
nearly  imperceptible  irony  which  so  very  few  persons 
know  how  to  impart  to  their  utterance  without  becoming 
impertinent. 

“ I was  born  a Valois,  Monseigneur,  as  you  were  a 
Rohan,”  said  Jeanne,  with  so  much  dignity  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  prince  were  not  wounded  and  the  feelings  of 
the  man  were  touched. 

“ Madame,”  said  he,  “ I forgot  that  my  first  words 
should  have  been  an  apology.  1 wrote  to  you  that  I 
would  come  yesterday ; but  I had  to  go  to  Versailles,  to 
assist  at  the  reception  of  Monsieur  de  Suffren.  I was 
therefore  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
you.” 

“ Monseigneur  does  me  too  much  honor  in  remembering 
me  to-day,  and  my  husband  will  more  than  ever  regret 
the  exile  to  which  poverty  compels  him,  since  it  prevents 
him  from  sharing  this  favor  with  me.” 

The  word  “ husband  ” caught  the  attention  of  the  car- 
dinal. “You  live  alone,  Madame?”  he  asked. 

“ Entirely  alone.” 

“ That  is  praiseworthy  in  a young  and  pretty  woman.” 

“ I should  be  out  of  place,  Monseigneur,  in  all  society 
hut  that  from  which  my  poverty  debars  me.” 

“ The  genealogists  do  not  contest  your  claim  1 ” 

“ No ; but  what  does  that  avail  me,”  said  Jeanne, 
disdainfully,  raising  wTith  a charming  gesture  the  little 
powdered  curls  on  her  temples. 

The  cardinal  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  “ Madame.” 
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continued  he,  “ I shall  be  glad  to  know  in  what  I can 
serve  you.” 

“ In  nothing,  Monseigneur/’  she  said. 

“ What ! in  nothing  1 Be  more  frank.” 

“ I cannot  be  more  frank  than  I am,  Monseigneur.” 
“You  were  complaining  just  now.” 

“ Certainly,  I complain.” 

“Well,  then?” 

“ Well,  then,  Monseigneur,  I see  that  your  Eminence 
wishes  to  bestow  charity  on  me.” 

“ Oh,  Madame  ! ” 

“ Nothing  else.  I have  taken  charity,  but  I will 
receive  it  no  more.” 

“ What  can  you  mean  ? ” 

“ Monseigneur,  for  some  time  past  I have  been  very 
much  humiliated  ; I can  endure  it  no  longer.” 

“ Madame,  you  are  wrong ; there  is  no  humiliation  in 
misfortune.” 

“Not  even  with  the  name  I bear ! Come,  would  you 
beg,  Monsieur  de  Bohan  ? ” 

“ I do  not  speak  of  myself,”  said  he,  with  embarrass- 
ment mingled  with  hauteur. 

“ Monseigneur,  I know  only  two  ways  of  begging,  — in 
a carriage,  or  at  a church  door ; in  velvet,  or  in  rags.  Well, 
just  now,  I did  not  expect  the  honor  of  this  visit ; I 
thought  you  had  forgotten  me.” 

“Oh,  you  knew,  then,  that  it  was  I who  wrote?”  said 
the  cardinal. 

“Were  not  your  arms  on  the  seal  of  the  letter  which 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  write  me  ? ” 

“ However,  you  feigned  not  to  know  me.” 

“ Because  you  did  not  do  me  the  honor  to  announce 
yourself.” 

“Well!  this  pride  pleases  me,”  said  the  cardinal,  and 
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he  regarded  with  attention  the  animated  eyes  and  haughty 
countenance  of  Jeanne. 

“ I was  saying,  then,”  continued  Jeanne,  “ that  before 
seeing  you  I had  taken  the  resolution  of  throwing  off  all 
this  flimsy  parade,  which  covers  the  nakedness  of  my 
name,  and  of  going  in  rags,  like  other  mendicants,  to  beg 
my  bread  from  the  passers-by.” 

“You  are  not  at  the  end  of  your  resources,  I trust, 
Madame?  ” 

Jeanne  did  not  reply. 

“You  have  some  property,  even  if  it  be  mortgaged? 
Some  family  jewels  ? — this,  for  example  ; ” and  he  pointed 
to  a box,  with  which  the  delicate  fingers  of  the  lady  had 
been  playing.  “ A singular  box,  upon  my  word  ! Will 
you  permit  me  to  look  ? Oh,  a portrait ! 99  he  continued, 
with  a look  of  great  surprise. 

“ Do  you  know  the  original  of  this  portrait  ? ” asked 
Jeanne. 

“ It  is  that  of  Maria  Theresa.” 

“ Of  Maria  Theresa  ?” 

“ Yes,  the  Empress  of  Austria.” 

“ Really  ! ” cried  Jeanne,  “ Are  you  sure,  Monseigneur?” 

The  cardinal  looked  at  the  box  more  attentively  than 
before.  “ Where  did  you  get  this  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Erom  a lady  who  came  the  day  before  yesterday.” 

“ To  see  you  ? 99 

“Yes.” 

“ From  a lady  — ” and  the  cardinal  examined  the  box 
with  minute  attention. 

“ I am  mistaken,  Monseigneur,  there  were  two  ladies,’ 
continued  Jeanne. 

“ And  one  of  them  gave  you  this  box  ? ” said  he,  with 
evident  suspicion. 

“ No  ; she  dropped  it  here,” 
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The  cardinal  remained  thoughtful  for  some  time,  — so 
thoughtful  that  the  Comtesse  de  Valois  was  puzzled,  and 
thought  that  it  would  he  well  for  her  to  he  on  her 
guard. 

Then  the  cardinal  looked  up,  carefully  observing  the 
countess,  and  said,  “ What  was  the  name  of  this  lady  1 I 
beg  pardon  for  being  inquisitive.  I am  ashamed  of  seem- 
ing to  play  the  part  of  a judge.” 

“ Indeed,  it  is  a somewhat  strange  question.” 

“ Indiscreet,  perhaps,  but  not  strange.” 

“ Yes,  very  strange ; for  if  I had  known  the  name  of  the 
lady  who  left  this  little  box  here,  I should  have  returned 
it  long  before  this.” 

“ Then  you  know  not  who  she  is  1 ” 

“ I know  only  that  she  is  the  head  of  some  charitable 
institution.” 

“ In  Paris  1 ” 

“No;  in  Versailles.” 

“ From  Versailles  1 the  head  of  a charitable  house  1 ” 

“ Monseigneur,  I accept  charity  from  ladies ; that  does 
not  so  much  humiliate  a poor  woman  ; and  this  lady,  who 
had  heard  of  my  wants,  left  with  me  a hundred  louis  when 
she  went  away.” 

“ A hundred  louis  ! ” said  the  cardinal  in  surprise  ; then 
fearing  lest  he  might  wound  Jeanne’s  susceptibility,  he 
added,  “ I am  not  astonished,  Madame,  that  they  should 
give  you  such  a sum.  You  deserve,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  solicitude  of  charitable  persons,  and  your  name  makes 
it  a duty  to  help  you.  What  surprises  me  is  that  it  was 
brought  to  you  by  the  head  of  a charitable  institution  ; 
they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  such  donations.  Could 
you  describe  this  lady  to  me,  Countess  1 ” 

“Not  easily,  Monseigneur,”  replied  Jeanne,  to  whet  the 
curiosity  of  the  cardinal. 
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“ How  so,  since  she  came  here  ? ” 

“ Because,  probably  not  wishing  to  be  recognized,  she 
hid  her  face  in  a very  large  hood,  and  was,  besides,  en- 
veloped in  furs.”  The  countess  had  the  air  of  trying  to 
remember. 

“ However,”  repeated  the  cardinal. 

“ I thought  I saw  — but  I do  not  affirm  it,  Mon- 
seigneur.” 

“ What  did  you  think  you  saw  ? ” 

“ Blue  eyes.” 

“ The  mouth?” 

“ Small,  though  the  lips  were  rather  thick,  — the  lower 
one,  particularly.” 

“ Tall  or  short  ? ” 

“ Of  middle  height.” 

“ Her  hands  1 ” 

“ Perfect.” 

“ Her  neck  ? ” 

“ Long  and  slender.” 

“ Her  countenance  ? ” 
il  Grave  and  noble.” 

“ Her  manner  of  speaking  ? ” 

“ Somewhat  embarrassed.  But  you,  perhaps,  know  this 
lady,  Monseigneur  1 ” 

“ Why  should  you  think  so,  Madame  ? ” demanded  the 
prelate,  quickly. 

“ From  the  manner  in  which  you  question  me ; besides, 
there  is  a sympathy  which  all  doers  of  good  works  have 
for  one  another.” 

“ No,  Madame,  I do  not  know  her.” 

“ But  Monseigneur,  if  you  had  some  suspicion  ? ” 

“ How  should  1 1 ” 

“ Oh,  suggested  by  this  portrait,  perhaps  ? ” 

“ Yes,  certainly,  the  portrait,”  said  the  card?:’ 
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rather  uneasily,  fearing  that  he  had  not  "been  cautious 
enough. 

“ Well,  Monseigneur,  this  portrait  — ” 

“ Oh,  this  portrait  still  appears  to  me  to  be  that 

of  — ” 

“ That  of  Maria  Theresa,  is  it  not  so  ? ” 

“ I believe  so,  certainly.” 

“ Then  you  think  — ” 

“ That  you  have  received  a visit  from  some  German  lady 
who  has  founded  a charitable  institution  — ” 

“ At  Versailles  ? ” 

“ At  Versailles ; yes,  Madame.”  And  the  cardinal  was 
silent.  But  it  was  evident  that  he  doubted,  and  that  the 
presence  of  this  box  in  Jeanne’s  apartment  renewed  his 
distrust. 

Jeanne  did  not  wholly  understand  what  foundation  the 
prince  could  have  for  his  suspicion  — so  unfavorable  to 
her,  certainly  — that  she  was  spreading  a snare  for  him 
under  false  appearances. 

Indeed,  any  one  might  have  known  the  interest  which 
the  cardinal  took  in  the  queen’s  affairs ; it  was  a court 
rumor  which  was  by  no  means  a secret,  and  we  have 
already  remarked  upon  the  efforts  of  certain  enemies  to 
maintain  the  animosity  between  the  queen  and  her  grand- 
almoner. 

This  portrait  of  Maria  Theresa,  this  box  which  the 
queen  constantly  carried  with  her,  and  which  the  cardinal 
had  seen  a hundred  times  in  her  hands,  — how  could  it 
have  come  into  the  hands  of  Jeanne  the  mendicant  1 
Had  the  queen  really  been  to  see  her  in  this  poor  apart- 
ment 1 If  so,  was  she  indeed  unknown  to  Jeanne  ? Was 
the  latter,  with  some  secret  motive,  concealing  the  honor 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her? 

The  prelate  doubted ; he  had  already  doubted  the  even- 
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ing  before.  The  name  of  Yalois  had  cautioned  him  to 
be  on  his  guard  ; and  if  the  queen  had  really  been  there, 
it  was  no  longer  a poor  woman  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  a 
princess  succored  by  a queen  who  bestowed  her  gifts  in 
person.  Was  Marie  Antoinette  charitable  to  this  degree  1 
While  the  cardinal  was  thus  pondering  over  his  doubts, 
Jeanne,  who  watched  him  constantly,  whom  not  an  emo- 
tion of  the  prince  escaped,  was  in  agony.  It  is  indeed 
real  martyrdom  for  a conscience  burdened  with  some  men- 
tal reservation  to  be  suspected  by  those  whom  one  wishes 
to  convince  by  the  actual  truth. 

The  silence  was  embarrassing  to  both. 

At  last,  however,  the  cardinal  broke  the  silence  by 
saying,  “ And  the  other  lady  1 ” 

“ Oh,  I could  see  her  plainly  ! She  is  tall  and  beautiful, 
with  a determined  expression,  a brilliant  complexion,  and 
a fine  form.” 

“ And  the  other  lady  did  not  call  her  by  name  ? ” 

“ Yes,  once  ; but  by  her  Christian  name.” 

“ What  was  it  ? ” 
tc  Andree.” 

“ Andree  ! ” repeated  the  cardinal,  with  a start  which 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  countess. 

The  cardinal  now  knew  everything  : the  name  of  Andree 
put  an  end  to  all  his  doubts.  It  was  known  that  the  queen 
had  gone  to  Paris  on  that  day  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Taverney. 

The  cardinal  breathed  again.  There  was  neither  snare 
nor  plot  in  the  Rue  Saint  Claude.  Madame  de  La  Motte 
appeared  to  him  beautiful  and  pure  as  the  angel  of  truth. 
Still,  he  would  try  one  more  test ; the  prince  was  a 
diplomatist. 

“ Countess,”  he  said,  “ one  thing  astonishes  me,  — that 
you  have  not  addressed  yourself  to  the  king.” 
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“ But  Monseigneur,  I have  sent  him  twenty  petitions.” 

“ Without  result  1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then,  if  the  king  failed  you,  any  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood  would  have  listened  to  your  claim.  Monsieur 
le  Due  d’Orleans  is  charitable,  and  often  likes  to  do  what 
the  king  refuses  to  do.” 

“ I have  solicited  his  Highness  the  Due  d’Orleans, 
Monseigneur,  hut  uselessly.” 

“ That  astonishes  me.” 

“ Oh,  when  one  is  poor,  and  not  supported  by  any 
one  — ” 

“ There  is  still  the  Comte  d’Arfcois ; sometimes  dissi- 
pated men  perform  more  generous  actions  than  charitable 
ones.” 

“ It  was  the  same  with  him  as  with  the  others.” 

“ But  the  princesses,  the  aunts  of  the  king,  Madame 
Elisabeth  particularly,  would  refuse  assistance  to  no 
one.” 

“ It  is  true,  Monseigneur,  her  Royal  Highness,  to  whom 
I wrote,  promised  to  receive  me ; hut  I know  not  why, 
after  having  received  my  husband,  she  never  deigned  to 
notice  me.” 

“ It  is  strange,  certainly,”  said  the  cardinal ; then,  as 
if  the  thought  had  just  struck  him,  he  cried,  “ But,  good 
Heavens  ! we  are  forgetting  the  person  to  whom  you 
should  have  addressed  yourself  first  of  all.” 

“ And  to  whom  ought  I to  have  applied  ? ” 

“ To  the  dispenser  of  all  favors,  to  her  who  never  re- 
fuses help  where  it  is  deserved,  — to  the  queen.  Have 
you  seen  her  ? ” 

“ Never,”  answered  Jeanne,  with  perfect  simplicity. 

“ You  have  never  presented  your  petition  to  the  queen  I” 
“ Never.” 
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“ You  have  not  tried  to  obtain  an  audience  of  her  1 ” 

“ I have  tried,  hut  did  not  succeed.” 

“ At  least,  you  must  have  tried  to  throw  yourself  in  her 
way,  that  she  might  remark  you,  and  send  for  you  to  court. 
That  would  have  been  a method  worth  trying.” 

“ I have  not  employed  it.” 

“ But  that  is  very  strange  ! ” 

“I  have  been  only  twice  to  Versailles,  and  then  saw 
but  two  persons  there ; one  was  Doctor  Louis,  who  had 
attended  my  poor  father  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  other 
was  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Taverney,  to  whom  I had  an 
introduction.” 

“ What  did  Monsieur  de  Taverney  say  to  you  1 He 
might  have  brought  you  to  the  queen.” 

“ He  told  me  that  I was  very  unwise.” 

“ How  so  ? ” 

“ To  bring  forward  as  a claim  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
king  a relationship  which  would  be  sure  to  displease  him, 
as  nobody  likes  poor  relations.” 

“ I recognize  the  egotistical  and  rude  old  baron.”  Then, 
reflecting  on  Andree’s  visit  to  the  countess,  a It  is  very 
strange  ! ” he  thought.  “ The  father  rejects  the  solicitor, 
and  the  queen  takes  the  daughter  to  her.  Something 
must  result  from  that  singular  contradiction.”  Then,  aloud, 
“ Upon  my  word,  it  surprises  me  to  hear  that  you,  a lady 
of  the  first  rank,  have  never  seen  the  king  or  queen  ! ” 

“ Except  in  a portrait,”  replied  Jeanne,  smiling. 

“ Then,”  said  the  cardinal,  “ I will  conduct  you  myself 
to  Versailles,  and  will  open  the  doors  for  you.” 

“ Oh,  Monseigneur,  how  good  you  are  ! ” cried  Jeanne, 
overwhelmed  with  joy. 

The  cardinal  approached  her,  and  said,  “ It  is  impos- 
sible but  that  before  long  everybody  must  become  inter- 
ested in  you.” 
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“ Alas,  Monseigneur ! ” said  Jeanne,  with  an  adorable 
sigh,  “ do  you  think  so  1 ” 

“ Oh,  I am  sure  of  it ! ” 

“ I fear  you  flatter  me,”  she  said,  looking  earnestly  at 
him,  for  she  could  hardly  believe  in  his  sudden  change  of 
manner,  who  ten  minutes  before  had  treated  her  with  the 
levity  of  a prince. 

This  look  of  Jeanne,  thrown  as  if  by  the  arrow  of  the 
archer,  wounded  the  cardinal  either  in  the  heart  or  in  his 
sensual  being,  awakening  either  the  fire  of  ambition  or  the 
fire  of  desire,  — fire  in  either  case. 

Monsieur  de  Rohan,  who  was  a connoisseur  in  women, 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  had  seen  few  so  seducing. 
“ Ah,  upon  my  word  ! ” said  he  to  himself,  with  the  eter- 
nally scheming  spirit  of  a man  used  to  diplomacy,  “it 
would  be  too  extraordinary,  and  too  fortunate,  that  at  the 
same  time  I should  meet  a virtuous  woman  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  intriguer,  and  should  find  in  this  state  of 
poverty  an  all-powerful  protectress.” 

“ Monseigneur,  your  occasional  silence  disquiets  me. 
Pardon  me  for  saying  so.” 

“ Why  so,  Countess  1 ” 

“ Because  a man  like  you  fails  in  politeness  to  only  two 
kinds  of  women.” 

“ Oh,  good  Heavens,  Countess  ! what  are  you  about  to 
say  ? Upon  my  word,  you  frighten  me  ! ” and  he  took 
her  hand. 

“ I repeat  it,”  said  she,  — “ with  women  whom  you  love 
too  much,  or  with  women  for  whom  you  have  but  little 
respect.” 

“ Countess,  Countess ! you  make  me  blush.  Have  I, 
then,  failed  in  politeness  toward  you  'i  ” 

“ Certainly.” 

u Do  not  say  that,  — it  would  be  terrible  ! ” 
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“ It  is  serious,  indeed,  Monseigneur ; and  yet  you  can- 
not love  me  too  much,  and  I have  given  you  no  reason  for 
not  respecting  me.” 

The  cardinal  took  Jeanne’s  hand. 

“ Oh,  Countess  ! you  speak  as  if  you  were  angry  with  me.” 
“ N o,  Monseigneur,  for  you  have  not  yet  merited  my  anger.” 
“ And  I never  will,  Madame,  from  this  day  in  which  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance.” 

“ Oh,  my  mirror  ! my  mirror  ! ” thought  Jeanne. 

“ And  from  this  day,  my  solicitude  for  you  will  not  cease.” 
“ Oh,  no  more,  Monseigneur,”  said  the  countess,  who 
had  not  withdrawn  her  hand;  “that  is  enough.” 

“ What  do  yon  mean  1 ” 

“ Monseigneur,  do  not  speak  to  me  of  your  protection.” 
“ God  forbid  that  I should  pronounce  that  word  4 pro- 
tection ! * Ah,  Madame,  it  is  not  you  that  it  would 
humiliate,  but  myself.” 

“Then  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  let  us  admit  one  thing 
which  will  flatter  me  exceedingly.” 

“ If  so,  Madame,  let  us  admit  that  thing.” 

“ Let  us  admit  that  you  have  paid  a visit  to  Madame  de 
La  Motte  Valois,  — nothing  more.” 

“ But  nothing  less,  at  least,”  replied  the  gallant  cardinal, 
and  raising  Jeanne’s  hand  to  his  lips  he  kissed  it  with 
some  ardor. 

The  countess  withdrew  her  hand. 

“ Oh,  politeness,  only,”  said  the  cardinal,  with  a graceful 
delicacy. 

Jeanne  restored  to  him  her  hand,  which  the  cardinal 
now  kissed  very  respectfully. 

“Ah,  that  is  as  it  should  be,  Monseigneur.” 

The  cardinal  bowed. 

“ To  know,”  continued  the  countess,  “ that  I shall  have 
a place,  small  though  it  be,  in  the  mind  of  a man  so 
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occupied  and  so  eminent,  — I assure  you,  it  is  a year’s 
consolation.” 

“ A year  ? that  is  a short  time ; let  us  hope  for  more, 
Countess.” 

“Very  well,  I do  not  say  no,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,” 
said  she,  smiling. 

This  “ Monsieur  le  Cardinal,”  was  a familiarity  of 
which  Madame  de  La  Motte  was  guilty  for  the  second 
time.  The  prelate,  sensitive  in  his  pride,  might  have 
been  astonished  at  it ; but  the  affair  had  gone  so  far  that 
not  only  was  he  not  astonished,  he  was  even  pleased,  as 
if  he  had  received  a favor.  “ Ah,  this  seems  like  confi- 
dence,” he  said,  drawing  still  nearer  to  Jeanne.  “ So 
much  the  better ; so  much  the  better.” 

“ I have  confidence,  yes,  Monseigneur ; because  I per- 
ceive that  your  Eminence  — ” 

“You  said  ‘ Monsieur ’ just  now,  Countess.” 

“ You  must  pardon  me,  Monseigneur ; I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  court  usage.  I say,  then,  that  I have  con- 
fidence in  you  because  you  are  capable  of  understanding  a 
mind  like  mine,  adventurous  and  brave,  and  a heart  still 
pure  in  spite  of  the  trials  of  poverty,  in  spite  of  attacks 
upon  me  by  vile  enemies.  Your  Eminence  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  in  me  — that  is,  in  my  conversation  — 
whatever  you  may  find  that  is  worthy  of  you  ; as  to  all 
the  rest  your  Eminence  will  grant  indulgence.” 

“We  are,  then,  friends,  Madame ; it  is  agreed?” 

“ I,  indeed,  wish  it.” 

The  cardinal  rose  and  advanced  toward  Madame  de  La 
Motte  ; but  as  his  arms  were  rather  more  widely  extended 
than  the  occasion  required,  the  countess  glided  lightly 
beyond  their  reach. 

“ A friendship  of  three ! ” she  said,  with  an  inimitable 
accent  of  raillery  and  innocence. 
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“ What  do  you  mean  by  * friendship  of  three  ’ 1 ” asked 
the  cardinal. 

“ Why,  is  there  not,  somewhere  in  the  world,  a poor 
gendarme,  an  exile,  called  the  Comte  de  La  Motte?  ” 

“ Oh,  Countess,  what  an  unseasonable  memory  you 
have ! ” 

“ But  I must  speak  to  you  of  him,  since  you  do  not 
speak  of  him  to  me.” 

“Do  you  know  why  I do  not  speak  of  him  to  you, 
Countess  ? ” 

“ Tell  me,  if  you  please.” 

“ It  is  because  he  will  always  speak  for  himself  quite 
enough  ; believe  me,  husbands  are  not  easily  silenced.” 

“ And  if  he  speaks  for  himself  ? ” 

“ Then  others  will  speak  of  you,  — will  speak  of  us.” 

“ How  is  that  ? ” 

“ They  will  say,  for  example,  that  Monsieur  le  Comte  de 
La  Motte  was  pleased,  or  was  displeased,  because  Monsieur 
le  Cardinal  de  Bohan  came  three,  four,  or  five  times  a week 
to  visit  Madame  de  La  Motte  in  the  Rue  Saint  Claude.” 

“ Ah  ! but  do  you  mean  that,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  1 — 
three,  four,  or  five  times  a week  ! ” 

“ What,  then,  means  our  friendship,  Countess  1 I said 
6 five  times ; * I was  wrong.  I should  have  said  six  or 
seven  times,  without  counting  the  bissextile  days.” 
Jeanne  laughed.  The  cardinal  observed  that,  for  the 
first  time,  she  appreciated  his  pleasantry,  and  he  felt 
flattered. 

“ Can  you  keep  people  from  talking  ? ” she  said.  “ You 
know  well  that  it  is  impossible.” 

“ Yes  ; I can,”  he  replied. 

“ And  how  ? ” 

“Oh,  very  easily.  With,  or  without,  reason,  I am  well 
known  to  the  Parisians.” 
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“ Oh,  certainly,  and  with  reason,  Monseigneur.” 

“ But  you,  they  have  the  misfortune  not  to  know*” 

“ Well  ? ” 

“ Let  us  reverse  the  situation.” 

“ Reverse  it  ? You  mean  — ” 

“ If  you  should  be  willing  — if,  for  instance  — ” 

“ Go  on.” 

“ If  you  should  go  out,  instead  of  making  me  go  out  ] ” 
“ You  mean  that  I should  go  to  your  hotel,  — I, 
Monseigneur  ] ” 

“You  would  go  readily  enough  to  call  on  a minister.” 

“ A minister  is  not  a man,  Monseigneur.” 

“ You  are  adorable.  Well,  I am  not  speaking  of  my 
hotel ; I have  a house  — ” 

“ A private  house,  to  speak  plainly.” 

“ By  no  means,  — a house  of  yours.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  countess,  “a  house  of  mine]  And 
where  is  that  house  ] I know  nothing  of  it.” 

“ To-morrow  morning  at  ten  o’clock  you  shall  have  the 
address.” 

The  countess  blushed,  and  the  cardinal  gallantly  took 
her  hand.  This  time  the  kiss  that  he  impressed  upon  it 
was  at  once  respectful,  tender,  and  bold.  They  then 
bowed  to  each  other,  smiling,  with  that  attenuated  cere- 
moniousness which  indicates  an  approaching  intimacy. 

“ A light  for  Monseigneur  ! ” cried  the  countess. 

The  old  woman  appeared  with  a light,  and  the  prelate 
departed. 

“Well,  well!”  thought  Jeanne ; “ii  seems  to  me  that 
I have  made  a great  step  in  the  world.” 

“ Come,  come ! ” said  the  cardinal  to  himself,  as  he  got 
into  his  carriage ; “ I have  made  a double  stroke.  That 
woman  is  bright  enough  to  catch  the  queen  as  she  has 
caught  me.” 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MESMER,  AND  SAINT-MARTIN. 

There  was  a time  when  Paris,  free  from  business,  with 
plenty  of  leisure,  was  entirely  engrossed  with  questions 
which  in  our  day  are  the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  wdio  are 
called  useless,  and  of  the  scholars,  who  are  called  idle. 

In  1784,  the  period  which  we  have  reached,  the  fash- 
ionable topic,  the  topic  which  superseded  all  others,  was 
mesmerism,  — a mysterious  science,  badly  defined  by  its 
discoverers,  who,  not  feeling  the  necessity  of  rendering 
a discovery  democratic  from  its  birth,  had  allowed  it  to 
assume  the  name  of  a man,  — that  is,  an  aristocratic  title, 
instead  of  one  of  those  scientific  names  taken  from  the 
Greek,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  bashful  modesty  of  mod- 
ern scholars  popularizes  every  scientific  subject. 

Indeed,  of  what  use  would  it  have  been  in  1784  to 
popularize  a science  1 Did  the  people,  who  for  more  than 
a century  and  a half  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  gov- 
erning power,  count  for  anything  in  the  State?  No;  the 
people  were  the  fertile  soil,  which  produced,  — a rich  har- 
vest to  be  reaped ; but  the  lord  of  the  soil  was  the  king, 
the  harvesters  were  the  nobility. 

In  our  day  all  this  is  changed.  France  is  like  a secular 
hour-glass  : for  nine  hundred  years  it  has  marked  the  hour 
of  royalty  ; the  powerful  hand  of  the  Lord  has  turned  it : 
for  centuries  to  come  it  will  mark  the  era  of  the  people. 

In  1784  the  name  of  a man  was  a recommendation.  In 
these  days  success  depends  upon  the  names  of  things. 
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But  let  us  leave  to-day  and  look  back  upon  yesterday . 

Doctor  Mesmer  was  in  Paris,  as  we  have  already  heard 
from  Marie  Antoinette.  This  Doctor  Mesmer  deserves  a 
few  words  from  us,  as  his  name  was  then  on  everybody’s 
lips.  He  had,  in  1777,  brought  from  Germany,  the  land 
of  mysteries,  a science  inflated  with  clouds  and  lightning. 
By  the  flashes  of  this  lightning  the  man  of  science  saw 
but  the  clouds  forming  above  him  a dark  canopy  ; the 
vulgar  saw  only  the  lightning.  He  had  begun  his  career 
in  Germany  by  writing  a thesis  upon  the  influence  of  the 
planets.  He  had  endeavored  to  prove  that  these  celestial 
bodies,  by  virtue  of  that  power  which  produces  their  mu- 
tual attraction,  exercised  an  influence  over  living  bodies, 
and  particularly  over  the  nervous  system,  by  means  of  a 
subtle  fluid  which  exists  everywhere  in  the  universe. 
But  this  first  theory  was  too  abstract ; one  must,  to  under- 
stand it,  be  initiated  in  the  science  of  the  Galileos  and  the 
Newtons ; and  in  order  that  this  theory  should  become 
popular,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobility  to  be  converted  into  a scientific  society.  He 
therefore  abandoned  this  theory,  and  as  the  basis  of  his 
doctrine,  gave  his  attention  to  the  magnet,  which  was 
then  awakening  much  interest,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  in  curing  disease. 

Mesmer  therefore  added  the  action  of  magnets  to  his 
first  system,  and  tried  to  see  what  he  could  derive  from 
this  combination.  Unfortunately  for  Mesmer,  on  arriving 
at  Vienna,  he  found  a rival,  named  Hall,  already  estab- 
lished there  ; and  this  rival  pretended  that  Mesmer  had 
robbed  him  of  his  discoveries.  Thereupon  Mesmer  — a 
man  of  imagination  — announced  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  magnet  a3  useless,  and  that  he  effected  cures  not  by 
mineral,  but  by  animal,  magnetism. 

This,  although  called  by  a new  name,  was  not  in  reality 
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a new  science.  Traditions  in  regard  to  it  had  been  handed 
down  from  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and  it  had 
been  revived  from  time  to  time  by  the  sorcerers  of  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  many  of  whom 
had  paid  for  their  knowledge  with  their  lives. 

Urbain  Grandier  was  nothing  more  than  an  animal 
magnetizer. 

Mesrner  had  heard  of  the  miracles  of  this  science. 

Joseph  Balsamo,  the  hero  of  one  of  our  books,  had  left 
some  traces  of  his  work  in  Germany  and  especially  in 
Strasburg. 

Mesrner  set  out  in  search  of  these  fragments  of  knowl- 
edge, — scattered  and  fluttering  like  those  will-o’-the-wisps 
which  hover  at  night  over  stagnant  pools,  — and  con- 
densed them  into  a science  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
mesmerism.  He  then  communicated  his  system  to  the 
Academies  of  Science  in  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin.  The 
first  two  did  not  deign  to  reply  to  him ; the  third  said 
that  he  was  mad. 

Mesrner  recalled  the  Grecian  philosopher  who  denied 
that  there  was  such  a thing  as  motion,  and  whom  his 
antagonist  confounded  by  walking  away.  He  came  to 
France,  and  took  out  of  the  hands  of  Doctor  Storck,  and 
of  the  oculist  Wenzel,  a young  girl  seventeen  years  old, 
who  had  disease  of  the  liver  and  amaurosis,  and  after  three 
months  of  his  treatment,  restored  her  health  and  her 
sight. 

This  cure  convinced  many  people,  — among  them  a 
doctor  called  Deslon,  who,  at  first  an  antagonist,  became 
his  disciple. 

From  this  time  the  reputation  of  Mesrner  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  Academy  declared  against  the  innovator; 
the  court  was  in  his  favor.  Negotiations  were  opened  by 
the  ministry  to  induce  Mesrner  to  enrich  humanity  by  tho 
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publication  of  his  doctrine.  The  doctor  fixed  his  price. 
There  was  some  haggling,  and  at  last  the  government 
offered  him,  in  the  king’s  name,  an  income  for  life  of 
twenty  thousand  francs  for  public  lectures,  and  ten  thou- 
sand more  for  the  instruction  in  his  system  of  three  persons 
to  be  chosen  by  the  government. 

Mesmer,  however,  indignant  at  the  royal  parsimony, 
refused,  and  set  out  for  the  Baths  at  Spa  with  one  of  his 
patients ; but  while  he  was  gone  Deslon,  his  pupil,  pos- 
sessor of  the  secret  which  he  had  refused  to  sell  for  thirty 
thousand  francs  a year,  opened  a public  establishment  for 
the  treatment  of  patients. 

Mesmer  was  informed  of  this  disastrous  fact;  he  de- 
nounced Deslon’s  conduct  as  treacherous  and  thievish  ; he 
was  near  going  mad.  Then  one  of  his  patients,  Monsieur 
de  Bergasse,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a company.  A 
capital  of  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs  was 
raised  on  the  condition  that  the  secret  should  be  revealed 
to  the  shareholders.  Mesmer  agreed  to  this,  and  with  the 
money  returned  to  Paris. 

The  time  was  propitious.  France  was  in  that  state 
when,  as  often  happens  in  communities  where  there  is 
nothing  of  an  excitable  nature  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
people,  every  one  feels  dimly  that  a crisis  is  approaching. 
Under  the  apparent  calmness  there  prevailed  a general  urn 
easiness,  and  all  were  seeking  for  something  that  would 
create  excitement.  They  had  lost  all  interest  in  questions 
of  national  import,  and  a new  opera  was  to  them  of  more 
moment  than  a treaty  of  peace  with  England,  or  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
every  one  was  ready  to  be  carried  away  by  anything  so 
mysterious  and  strange  as  this  theory,  which  proposed  to 
cure  invalids,  restore  intelligence  to  fools,  and  amuse  the 
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Everywhere  Mesmer  was  talked  of.  What  had  he 
done  1 On  whom  had  he  performed  these  miracles  ? To 
what  great  lord  had  he  restored  sight  or  health  h What 
lady’s  nerves,  worn  out  by  dissipation,  had  he  soothed  1 
What  young  girl  had  he  compelled  to  predict  the  future  in 
a magnetic  trance1? 

The  future  ! — that  great  word  of  all  ages,  that  word  of 
absorbing  interest  for  all  minds,  the  solution  of  all  prob- 
lems. But  what,  then,  was  the  present  ? 

A royalty  without  radiance,  a nobility  with  authority, 
a country  without  commerce,  a people  without  rights,  a 
society  without  confidence.  From  the  royal  family,  uneasy 
and  isolated  on  its  throne,  to  the  plebeian  family  starv- 
ing in  its  hovel,  there  was  misery,  shame,  and  fear 
everywhere. 

To  forget  others  while  thinking  of  self,  to  draw  from 
new,  unknown  sources  the  assurance  of  long  life  and  un- 
alterable health,  to  snatch  something  from  avaricious  fate, 
— was  not  this  the  object  of  an  aspiration,  easy  to  be 
understood,  toward  that  unknown  good  from  which  Mes- 
mer would  lift  the  veil  h 

Voltaire  was  dead,  and  there  was  no  longer  in  France  a 
single  burst  of  laughter,  except  the  laugh  of  Beaumarchais, 
more  bitter  than  that  of  the  master.  Rousseau  was  dead  ; 
there  were  no  more  religious  philosophers  in  France. 
Rousseau  had  wished  to  sustain  belief  in  God  ; but  since 
Rousseau  was  no  more,  no  one  dared  to  venture  that  under- 
taking for  fear  of  being  crushed  under  its  weight. 

War  had  formerly  been  a serious  occupation  for  the 
French  people ; but  now  the  only  war  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  in  America,  where  the  people  fought  for  what 
they  called  “ independence,”  and  what  the  French  call  by 
the  more  abstract  word  “ liberty.”  And  even  this  distant 
war  — this  war  carried  on  not  only  in  another  country,  but 
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in  another  world  — had  come  to  an  end.  All  things  con- 
sidered, was  it  not  better  worth  while  to  give  attention  to 
Mesmer,  — that  German  doctor  who,  for  the  second  time 
within  six  years,  created  an  excitement  in  France,  — than 
to  Lord  Cornwallis  or  Monsieur  Washington,  who  were 
so  far  away  that  probably  the  people  of  Paris  would  never 
see  either  of  them  h Mesmer  was  there ; they  could  see 
him,  touch  him,  and  — supreme  ambition  of  three  quarters 
of  Paris  — could  he  touched  by  him. 

And  so  this  man,  who  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  had  not 
been  sustained  by  any  one,  not  even  by  the  queen,  his 
compatriot,  who  aided  so  willingly  those  who  came  from 
her  country ; this  man,  who  hut  for  Doctor  Deslon  who 
betrayed  him  would  have  remained  in  obscurity,  — this 
man  reigned  supremely  over  public  opinion,  leaving  far 
behind  the  king,  of  whom  the  public  had  never  talked, 
Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  of  whom  they  did  not  yet  talk, 
and  Monsieur  decker,  of  whom  they  talked  no  longer. 

And  as  if  this  age  had  undertaken  the  task  of  giving  to 
every  mind  according  to  its  aptitude,  to  every  heart  ac- 
cording to  its  sympathy,  to  every  body  according  to  its 
need,  — in  contrast  with  Mesmer  arose  Saint-Martin,  the 
teacher  of  spiritualism,  whose  doctrine  came  to  comfort  the 
souls  wounded  by  the  positivism  of  the  German  doctor. 

Imagine  an  atheist  with  a religion  more  attractive  than 
religion  itself ; a republican  full  of  consideration  and  re- 
spect for  kings ; a gentleman  belonging  to  the  privileged 
class,  tender  and  loving  toward  the  people,  — endowed  with 
the  most  logical,  the  most  charming  eloquence,  attacking 
the  religions  of  the  world  which  he  calls  senseless,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  they  are  divine ! 

Imagine  Epicurus,  powdered,  in  embroidered  coat,  span- 
gled waistcoat,  satin  small-clothes,  silk  stockings  and  red 
shoes,  — Epicurus,  not  content  with  overthrowing  gods  in 
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whom  he  does  not  believe,  hut  attacking  governments, 
which  he  treats  like  religions,  because  they  can  never 
agree  among  themselves,  and  almost  always  cause  unhappi- 
ness to  mankind,  arguing  against  social  law,  which  he 
attacks  by  saying  : “ It  punishes  in  the  same  way  crimes 
of  different  degrees ; it  punishes  the  effect  without  consid- 
ering the  cause.” 

Suppose  now  that  this  tempter,  who  calls  himself  “ the 
unknown  philosopher,”  instead  of  saying,  “ All  men  are 
equal,”  which  is  an  absurdity,  invents  this  formula  : “ In- 
telligent beings  are  all  kings.”  And  then  conceive  the 
effect  of  such  a sentiment,  falling  on  a society  without 
hope,  without  direction.  Remember  that  at  this  time 
women  were  tender  and  foolish,  and  men  were  eager  after 
power,  honor,  and  pleasure ; that  it  was  a time  when 
kings  allowed  their  crowns  to  rest  lightly  on  their  heads, 
— crowns  toward  which,  for  the  first  time,  curious  and 
threatening  looks  were  cast  from  places  of  obscurity.  It 
will  not  then  seem  strange  that  such  a doctrine  should  find 
proselytes,  — a doctrine  which  said : “ Choose  from  among 
yourselves  a superior  soul,  — superior  in  love,  in  charity, 
in  the  capability  of  loving  well,  of  making  others  happy  ; 
then  when  this  soul  of  a man  shall  be  clearly  revealed  to 
you,  bend  the  knee,  humiliate  yourselves,  annihilate  your- 
selves, inferior  souls,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  dic- 
tatorship of  this  soul,  whose  mission  it  is  to  restore  you  to 
your  normal  condition,  — that  is,  to  an  equality  of  suffer- 
ing amid  unequal  gifts  and  opportunities.” 

Add  to  this  that  the  unknown  philosopher  surrounded 
himself  with  mystery  ; that  he  sought  the  deepest  obscu- 
rity to  discuss  in  peace,  far  from  spies  and  parasites,  the 
grand  social  theory  which  might  become  the  policy  of  the 
world. 

“Listen  to  me,”  he  said,  “faithful  souls,  believing 
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hearts,  — listen,  and  try  to  understand  me ; or  rather  do 
not  listen,  unless  you  have  sufficient  interest  and  desire 
for  knowledge  to  understand  me,  for  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult, and  I will  not  impart  my  secrets  to  any  who  will  not 
tear  away  the  veil  from  before  them.  I say  things  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  seem  to  say,  therefore  I shall  often  appear 
to  say  what  I really  do  not  say.” 

Thus  worked  for  the  glorification  of  soul  and  of  matter, 
while  dreaming  of  the  annihilation  of  God  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  religion  of  Christ,  these  two  men,  who 
had  divided  the  more  serious  portion  of  the  French  people 
into  two  camps. 

To  the  vat  of  Mesmer,  from  which  flowed  forth  health 
and  happiness,  was  drawn  the  sensual  life,  the  elegant 
materialism  of  this  degenerate  nation  ; while  for  the  study 
of  truth  and  error  were  united  the  pious,  charitable,  loving 
souls,  thirsting  for  realities  after  their  long  familiarity  with 
delusions. 

If  within  these  privileged  spheres  ideas  either  diverged, 
or  became  confused,  it  must  be  remembered  in  what  a 
crude  state  the  citizens  and  the  people  — since  called  “ the 
third  estate  ” — still  remained  ; they  only  guessed  that 
something  was  being  done  for  them,  and  in  their  impa- 
tience burned  with  a desire  to  steal  the  sacred  fire,  like 
Prometheus,  to  animate  a world  all  their  own  in  which 
they  should  manage  their  own  affairs. 

Conspiracies  in  the  forming  stage  of  conversations,  asso- 
ciations in  the  form  of  clubs,  social  meetings  in  the  form 
of  quadrilles,  — that  is,  civil  war  and  anarchy,  — would 
be  discerned  under  all  this  by  the  thoughtful  observer. 

Alas ! now  that  the  veils  have  been  torn  away,  now 
that  the  people  have  been  ten  times  overthrown  by  the 
Promethean  fire  which  they  stole,  tell  us  what  the  thinker 
could  have  seen  at  the  end  of  this  strange  eighteenth  cen 
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tury,  if  not  the  decomposition  of  a world,  if  not  something 
like  that  which  happened  after  the  death  of  Caesar  and 
before  the  accession  of  Augustus.  Augustus  was  he  who 
separated  the  Pagan  from  the  Christian  world,  as  Napoleon 
is  he  who  has  separated  the  feudal  from  the  democratic 
world. 

Perhaps  we  have  led  our  readers  into  a digression  which 
has  seemed  to  them  somewhat  long ; but  indeed  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  treat  of  that  epoch  without  touching 
upon  the  serious  problems  which  pertained  to  its  very  life 
and  character. 

Now  the  effort  has  been  made,  — the  effort  of  a child 
who  with  his  nails  scratches  off  the  rust  from  an  antique 
statue,  in  order  to  read  beneath  the  rust  an  inscription 
almost  effaced. 

Let  us  return  to  our  story.  If  we  continue  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  real  events,  we  shall  say  too  much  for  the 
romancer,  too  little  for  the  historian. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  VAT. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  an  idea,  in  the  last  chapter, 
of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  drew  such  crowds  of 
people  to  see  the  cures  publicly  performed  by  Mesmer. 

The  king,  as  we  know,  had  given  permission  to  the 
queen  to  go  and  see  what  all  Paris  was  talking  of,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  princesses.  It  was  two  days  after 
the  visit  of  Monsieur  de  Rohan  to  the  countess.  The 
weather  was  fine.  The  thaw  had  come,  and  hundreds  of 
sweepers  were  employed  in  cleaning  away  the  snow  from 
the  streets.  The  clear  blue  sky  was  just  beginning  to  be 
illumined  by  its  first  stars,  when  Madame  de  La  Motte, 
elegantly  dressed,  and  presenting  every  appearance  of  opu- 
lence, arrived  in  a coach  which  Clotilde  had  carefully 
chosen  as  the  best-looking  at  the  Place  Vendome,  and 
stopped  before  a brilliantly  lighted  house.  This  house 
was  the  one  occupied  by  Doctor  Mesmer.  Numbers  of 
other  carriages  were  waiting  at  the  door,  and  a crowd  of 
people  had  collected  to  see  the  patients  arrive  and  depart. 
These  spectators,  when  they  saw  some  rich  invalid,  envel- 
oped in  furs  and  satins,  carried  in  by  footmen,  seemed  to 
find  some  consolation  in  the  evident  proof  it  afforded  that 
God  made  men  healthy  or  unhealthy  without  reference 
to  their  purses  or  their  genealogies.  A general  murmur 
would  arise  when  they  recognized  some  duke  paralyzed  in 
an  arm  or  leg,  or  some  marshal  whose  feet  refused  their 
office,  less  in  consequence  of  military  fatigue  and  marches 
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than  of  halts  made  with  the  ladies  of  the  opera  or  of  the 
Comedie  Italienne.  Sometimes  it  was  a lady,  carried  in 
by  her  servants,  with  drooping  head  and  languid  eye, 
who,  weakened  by  late  hours  and  an  irregular  life,  came 
to  demand  from  Doctor  Mesmer  the  health  she  had  vainly 
sought  to  regain  elsewhere. 

Many  of  these  ladies  were  as  well  known  as  the  gentle- 
men, and  their  names  circulated  noisily  through  the  crowd  ; 
but  a great  many  — doubtless  those  whose  names  would 
have  created  the  most  scandal  — avoided  public  gaze,  on 
this  evening  at  least,  by  wearing  satin  masks,  for  there 
was  a ball  at  the  Opera  that  night,  and  many  of  these 
ladies  intended  to  go  to  it  immediately  on  leaving  the 
Place  Vendome. 

Through  this  crowd  Madame  de  La  Motte  walked  erect 
and  firm,  with  a mask  on  her  face ; she  elicited  from  them 
only  the  exclamation,  “ Ah,  that  one  cannot  be  very  ill ! ” 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  phrase  implied 
the  total  absence  of  comments.  For  if  Madame  de  La 
Motte  was  not  sick,  why  should  she  come  to  Doctor 
Mesmer’s  ^ If  the  crowd  had  been  acquainted,  as  we 
are,  with  the  events  we  have  before  related,  it  would 
have  seen  that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  this 
visit. 

Indeed,  Madame  de  La  Motte  had  been  reflecting  upon 
her  conversation  with  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and 
especially  upon  the  particular  attention  with  which  the 
cardinal  had  honored  that  box  containing  the  picture, 
which  had  been  left  in  her  house.  And  as  in  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  this  box  lay  the  secret  of  the  sudden  change 
to  graciousness  in  the  manner  of  the  cardinal,  Madame  de 
La  Motte  had  decided  upon  two  methods  by  which  she 
might  try  to  discover  this  name. 

In  the  first  place,  she  had  resorted  to  the  more  simple  of 
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the  two.  She  had  gone  to  Versailles  to  inquire  at  the 
bureau  of  charity  for  the  German  ladies.  There,  as  we 
may  imagine,  she  had  received  no  information.  There 
Were  a great  many  German  ladies  living  at  Versailles,  on 
account  of  the  avowed  sympathy  of  the  queen  for  her 
country-women ; there  were  supposed  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  of  them.  They  were  very 
benevolent,  but  there  was  no  bureau  of  charity  supported 
by  them. 

Therefore  Jeanne’s  inquiries  about  the  two  ladies  who 
had  come  to  visit  her  had  proved  fruitless.  In  vain  did 
she  say  that  one  of  them  was  called  Andr6e  ; no  one  knew 
in  Versailles  a lady  of  that  name,  which  moreover  was  not 
German.  To  ask  Monsieur  de  Rohan  himself  what  name 
he  suspected,  would  show  him  that  she  was  interested  in 
the  subject ; it  would,  moreover,  detract  from  the  pleasure 
and  merit  of  a discovery  made  in  spite  of  the  whole  world 
and  apparently  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Now,  since  there  had  been  mystery  in  the  conduct  of 
these  ladies  at  her  house,  mystery  in  the  astonishment 
and  reserve  of  Monsieur  de  Rohan,  it  was  by  way  of 
mystery  that  she  must  reach  the  solution  of  these  enigmas. 
Moreover,  Jeanne  found  an  enticing  attractiveness  in  this 
struggle  with  the  unknown. 

She  had  heard  that  in  Paris  for  some  time  past  there 
had  been  a man  of  learning,  a worker  of  miracles,  who  had 
discovered  the  means  of  expelling  from  the  human  body 
disease  and  pain,  as  Christ  drove  out  demons  from  the 
bodies  of  the  possessed.  She  learned  that  this  man  not 
only  cured  physical  ills,  but  wrested  from  the  soul  the 
wretched  secret  which  was  destroying  it.  The  most 
obstinate  will  of  his  patients  had  been  seen  to  soften  and 
change  to  the  docility  of  the  slave  under  his  singular 
influence. 
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And  then,  in  the  sleep  which  succeeded  the  pain,  — 
after  the  learned  physician  had  quieted  the  most  disturbed 
organization  by  plunging  it  into  complete  forgetfulness,  — 
the  soul,  delighted  with  the  rest  it  owed  to  the  enchanter, 
gave  itself  up  wholly  to  the  control  of  this  new  master. 
From  that  moment  he  directed  all  its  workings ; it  was 
subservient  to  him  ; and  every  thought  of  this  grateful 
soul  was  transmitted  to  him  in  a language  which  had  over 
ordinary  language  the  advantage,  or  disadvantage  perhaps, 
of  being  absolutely  truthful. 

Moreover,  issuing  from  the  body  which  served  as  its 
prison,  at  the  first  order  of  him  who  for  the  moment  con- 
trolled it,  this  soul  would  roam  through  the  world,  mingle 
with  other  souls,  probe  them  incessantly,  search  them 
pitilessly ; and  then  like  the  hound  who  forces  the  game 
from  the  thicket  where  it  is  hiding,  as  it  thinks  in  safety, 
it  would  finally  drive  this  secret  from  the  heart  where  it 
was  buried,  pursue  it,  overtake  it,  and  bring  it  to  the  feet 
of  the  master. 

Hence  came  the  revelation  of  many  marvellous  secrets. 
Madame  de  Duras  had  recovered  in  this  way  a child 
stolen  when  out  at  nurse ; Madame  de  Chautone,  an  Eng- 
lish dog  no  larger  than  her  hand,  for  which  she  would 
have  given  all  the  children  in  the  world ; and  Monsieur 
de  Yaudreuil,  a lock  of  hair  for  which  he  would  have 
given  half  his  fortune.  These  revelations  had  been  made 
by  clairvoyants,  operated  upon  magnetically  by  Doctor 
Mesmer. 

Thus  persons  could  choose,  in  the  house  of  the  illus- 
trious doctor,  the  secrets  the  best  calculated  to  test  this 
faculty  of  supernatural  divination  ; and  Madame  de  La 
Motte  expected,  in  being  present  at  one  of  the  assemblies, 
to  meet  this  phoenix,  and  by  his  means  to  discover  the 
owner  of  the  box  which  was  for  the  time  being  the  object 
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which  occupied  all  her  attention.  With  this  purpose  in 
mind  she  entered  in  great  haste  the  room  where  the 
patients  were  assembled. 

This  apartment  was  divided  into  two  principal  salons. 
After  crossing  the  antechambers  and  exhibiting  the 
necessary  passport  to  the  ushers,  the  visitor  was  ad- 
mitted to  a salon,  the  windows  of  which  were  hermeti- 
cally closed,  excluding  light  and  air  during  the  day-time, 
and  noise  and  air  during  the  night.  In  the  middle  of 
the  salon,  under  a chandelier  whose  candles  gave  a feeble 
and  almost  dying  light,  could  be  seen  a large  vat  closed 
with  a cover.  It  was  not  of  elegant  shape ; it  was  not 
ornamented ; no  drapery  concealed  the  nakedness  of 
its  metal  sides.  This  vat  was  known  as  “ Mesmer’s 
tub.” 

What  virtue  did  this  vat  contain  h Nothing  can  be 
more  easy  to  explain.  It  was  almost  entirely  filled  with 
water,  impregnated  with  sulphur;  and  porous  jars,  ar- 
ranged methodically  on  the  bottom  of  this  vat,  inverse  to 
one  another  in  alternation,  were  saturated  with  this  solu- 
tion. Thus  were  established  the  mysterious  cross-currents 
by  the  power  of  which  cures  were  effected. 

To  the  cover  was  attached,  by  an  iron  ring,  a long  rope. 
The  patients  were  seated  on  chairs  ranged  around  the 
vat,  — men  and  women  together,  some  indifferent,  some 
serious,  some  anxious,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment. A servant  wound  this  rope  around  the  diseased 
limbs  of  the  patients,  so  that  all  should  receive  at  the 
same  time  the  charge  of  electricity  from  the  vat.  And 
besides,  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  animal  fluids, 
transmitted  from  one  to  another,  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted, the  patients  were  instructed  to  put  themselves  in 
contact  with  one  another,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  elbow  to 
elbow,  or  foot  to  foot,  in  such  a manner  that  the  warming 
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and  regenerating  influence  should  pass  through  all  at  the 
same  moment. 

This  medicinal  performance  was  indeed  a curious  specta- 
cle, and  it  is  not  strange  that  Parisians  were  excited  by 
it  to  a high  degree. 

Twenty  or  thirty  patients  were  seated  around  the  vat. 
A servant  silently  wound  the  cord  about  them,  and  then 
quietly  withdrew,  after  indicating  to  them  certain  iron  rods 
which,  passing  through  holes  in  the  vat,  would  conduct 
the  healing  fluid  to  any  selected  portion  of  the  body. 

Then  a mild  and  penetrating  warmth  pervaded  the 
room ; the  air  was  filled  with  delicate  perfumes,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  most  rebellious  brain  must  yield  its 
force  of  will.  Soon  the  invalids  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  voluptuous  impressions  induced  by  this  atmosphere ; 
and  then  was  heard  music,  soft  and  thrilling,  coming  from 
invisible  sources,  rising  and  dying  away  again  amid  the 
perfumes  and  the  warmth.  It  struck  upon  the  nerves 
with  irresistible  power.  It  seemed  like  one  of  those  mys- 
terious, inexplicable  sounds  in  Nature  by  which  even 
animals  are  surprised  and  charmed,  — like  a wailing  of  the 
wind  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

Upon  all  faces,  at  first  animated  by  surprise,  soon  ap- 
peared signs  of  physical  enjoyment,  induced  by  all  these 
sensuous  influences.  The  soul  yielded,  and  came  forth 
from  the  refuge  to  which  it  resorts  when  attacked  by 
bodily  ills,  and  expanded  itself  in  joy  and  freedom,  con- 
trolling and  transforming  the  material  frame. 

The  invalids  took  in  their  hands  the  iron  rods,  and 
applied  them  to  breast,  heart,  or  head,  according  to  the 
location  of  the  special  malady  to  be  treated. 

Imagine,  then,  on  all  these  faces,  happiness  succeeding 
to  suffering  and  anxiety  ; imagine  the  drowsy  content 
resulting  from  these  all-absorbing  sensations ; imagine  the 
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heavy  silence,  interrupted  only  by  sighs,  which  brooded 
over  that  assembly,  — and  you  will  have  an  exact  idea  of 
the  scene  which,  two  thirds  of  a century  after  it  occurred, 
we  have  now  endeavored  to  sketch. 

The  actors  in  this  scene  were  divided  into  two  classes. 
There  were  in  the  first  place  the  invalids,  but  little  con- 
cerned for  what  is  called  “ respectability,”  — a barrier 
much  regarded  by  the  average  citizen,  but  easily  over- 
stepped by  the  very  high  or  by  the  very  low,  — who  had 
come  to  that  salon  only  to  be  healed,  and  who  gave  all 
their  attention  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose.  Besides 
these,  there  were  the  sceptical,  or  simply  curious,  who,  not 
suffering  with  any  infirmity,  had  visited  Mesmer’s  house 
as  they  would  have  gone  to  the  theatre,  wishing  either  to 
witness  the  effect  produced  on  those  who  were  seated 
around  the  enchanted  vat,  or  as  spectators,  to  study  this 
new  system  of  physics.  These  persons  were  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  patients,  and  in  those  who  shared  in  the 
operation,  though  in  good  health. 

Among  those  of  the  first  class,  zealous  disciples  of  Mes- 
mer,  might  be  distinguished  a young  woman  of  fine  form 
and  beautiful  face,  somewhat  extravagantly  dressed,  who, 
submitting  herself  to  the  action  of  the  fluid,  and  by  means 
of  an  iron  rod  applying  to  her  person  — to  her  head  and 
the  lower  part  of  her  chest  — the  strongest  doses  of  the 
fluid  that  could  be  obtained,  began  soon  to  roll  her  lovely 
eyes,  as  if  overcome  with  languor,  while  her  hands  trem- 
bled under  those  first  titillations  which  indicate  the  inva- 
sion of  the  magnetic  influence.  When  her  head  was 
leaning  on  the  back  of  the  easy-chair  every  one  could 
examine  at  leisure  that  pale  brow,  those  convulsed  lips, 
and  that  beautiful  neck,  taking  on  by  degrees  the  appear- 
ance of  marble,  as  her  blood  circulated  more  rapidly. 

The  spectators  looked  at  the  young  woman  with  aston- 
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ishment,  and  two  cr  three  among  them,  leaning  toward 
one  another,  uttered  words  which  doubtless  had  some 
strange  significance,  and  which  had  the  effect  to  increase 
the  attention  which  these  persons  were  bestowing  on  the 
woman. 

Among  the  visitors  of  the  second  class  above  mentioned 
• — the  curious  spectators  — was  Madame  de  La  Motte,  who, 
without  fearing  to  be  recognized,  or  caring  much  if  she 
were,  held  in  her  hand  the  satin  mask  which  she  had  worn 
while  going  through  the  crowd.  She  stood  near  the  door, 
leaning  against  a pillar,  and  being  veiled  by  a curtain  she 
could  see  without  being  seen.  And  in  all  that  scene  what 
seemed  to  her  most  worthy  of  observation  was  the  face  of 
the  young  woman  agitated  by  the  magnetic  fluid.  In  fact, 
that  face  had  interested  her  to  such  a degree  that  for  sev- 
eral minutes  she  had  stood  motionless,  riveted  to  the  spot 
by  her  eagerness  to  see,  and  her  desire  to  ascertain  some- 
thing further.  “ Oh  ! ” she  murmured,  without  taking 
her  eyes  from  the  lovely  patient,  “ there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  It  is  the  sister  of  charity  who  visited  me,  and 
who  has  occasioned  all  Monseigneur  de  Rohan’s  interest 
in  me.”  Firmly  convinced  that  she  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  chance  which  had  pro- 
cured for  her  the  information  she  had  vainly  sought,  she 
left  her  place  and  went  nearer  to  the  young  woman. 

At  that  moment  the  person  in  question  closed  her  eyes, 
contracted  her  lips,  and  beat  the  air  feebly  with  her  hands, 
— which,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  not  precisely  those 
delicate  hands  with  tapering  fingers,  those  hands  white  as 
wax,  which  Madame  de  La  Motte  had  so  much  admired  a 
few  days  before. 

The  contagion  of  the  crisis  suddenly  seized  upon  the 
greater  number  of  the  patients,  moved  as  they  were 
already  by  the  music  and  the  perfumes.  Every  nervous 
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susceptibility  had  been  addressed.  Men  and  women,  car- 
ried away  by  the  example  of  their  young  companion, 
began  to  utter  sighs,  murmurs,  shouts,  and  moving  their 
arms,  legs,  and  heads,  gave  themselves  up,  openly  and 
irresistibly,  to  that  paroxysm  which  the  master  called  a 
“ crisis.’* 

At  that  moment  a man  appeared  in  the  salon,  without 
any  one  knowing  how  he  had  entered.  He  might  have 
sprung  from  the  vat,  or  perhaps  was  condensed  from  the 
perfumed  atmosphere  of  the  room.  His  lilac-colored  coat, 
and  his  handsome  face,  pale,  calm,  and  intellectual,  were 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  mystery  of  his  appearance.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a long  wand,  which  was  plunged,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  famous  vat.  He  made  a sign ; the  doors 
opened,  twenty  robust  servants  rushed  in,  and  with  skilful 
address  seized  the  patients  as  they  wavered  in  their  arm- 
chairs, and  bore  them  into  the  neighboring  hall. 

While  this  was  going  on,  and  the  young  woman  already 
referred  to,  abandoned  herself  to  a paroxysm  of  delight, 
Madame  de  La  Motte,  who,  with  other  curious  spectators, 
had  moved  toward  the  hall  intended  for  the  patients,  heard 
a man  cry  out : ‘ 4 It  is  she ; it  is  certainly  she  ! ” 

Madame  de  La  Motte  was  about  to  ask,  “ She  ! who  ? 99 
when  suddenly  two  ladies  entered  the  farther  end  of  the 
first  salon,  leaning  upon  each  other,  and  followed  at  a re- 
spectful distance  by  a man,  who,  though  disguised  as  a 
bourgeois,  had  still  the  appearance  of  a servant. 

The  tournure  of  these  ladies,  one  of  them  especially, 
struck  Jeanne  so  forcibly  that  she  made  a step  toward 
them,  when  a cry  from  the  young  woman  near  her  startled 
every  one.  The  same  man  whom  Jeanne  had  heard  speak 
before,  now  called  out,  “ But  look,  gentlemen,  it  is  the 
queen.” 

At  these  words,  Jeanne  started. 
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“ The  queen  ! ” cried  many  voices  in  surprise.  “ The 
queen  here  h The  queen  in  that  state  1 Impossible  ! ” 

“ But  look,”  said  he  again ; “ do  you  know  the  queen, 
or  not  1 ” 

“ Indeed,”  said  many,  “ the  resemblance  is  incredible.” 

Madame  de  La  Motte  had  replaced  her  mask,  and 
could  therefore  ask  questions  without  fear  of  being  recog- 
nized. “ Monsieur,”  said  she  to  the  speaker,  who  was  a 
stout  man  with  quick,  observant  eyes,  “did  you  say  the 
queen  ? ” 

“ Oh,  Madame,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“ And  where  is  she  1 ” 

“ Why,  that  young  lady  that  you  see  there,  on  the  vio- 
let cushions,  and  in  such  a state  that  she  cannot  moderate 
her  transports,  is  the  queen.” 

“ But  on  what  do  you  found  such  an  idea,  Monsieur  1 ” 

“ Why,  simply  upon  this  fact,  Madame,  that  that  woman 
is  the  queen,”  replied  the  accuser,  imperturbably.  And  he 
left  Jeanne  to  go  and  spread  his  news  among  the  rest. 

She  turned  from  the  almost  revolting  spectacle,  and 
going  near  to  the  door,  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
two  ladies  she  had  seen  enter.  When  she  saw  the  face  of 
the  elder  one  she  uttered  a cry  of  surprise. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” asked  the  lady. 

Jeanne  quickly  took  off  her  mask,  and  asked,  “Do  you 
recognize  me,  Madame  'i  ” 

The  lady  made,  but  quickly  suppressed,  a movement 
of  surprise,  and  said,  with  a slight  agitation,  “ No, 
Madame.” 

“ Well,  Madame,  I recognize  you,  and  will  give  you  a 
proof.” 

On  hearing  these  words  the  two  ladies  drew  nearer 
together  in  fright.  Jeanne  drew  the  box  from  her  pocket, 
saying,  “You  left  this  at  my  house.” 
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"But  supposing  this  to  he  true,  what  makes  you  so 
agitated  ? ” 

“ I am  agitated  by  the  danger  that  your  Majesty  is 
incurring  here.” 

“ Explain  yourself.” 

“Not  before  you  have  put  on  this  mask,  Madame ; ” and 
she  offered  hers  to  the  queen,  who  hesitated,  thinking  her- 
self sufficiently  concealed  by  her  hood. 

“ I beg  your  Majesty ; there  is  not  an  instant  to  lose” 
The  queen  put  on  the  mask ; “ And  now,  come,  come  1 ” 
said  Jeanne ; and  she  drew  away  the  two  ladies  so  eagerly 
that  they  stopped  only  at  the  street-door,  which  they 
reached  in  a few  seconds. 

“But  what  is  the  matter'?”  said  the  queen,  taking 
breath. 

“ Your  Majesty  has  not  been  seen  by  any  one  1 ” 

“ I believe  not.” 

“ So  much  the  better.” 

“ But,  in  short,  will  you  explain  to  me  — ” 

“ Will  not  your  Majesty  believe  your  humble  servant 
when  she  tells  you  that  you  are  incurring  the  greatest 
danger  ? ” 

“ Still  — that  danger  — what  is  it  3 ” 

“ I shall  have  the  honor  to  tell  your  Majesty  whenever 
you  will  grant  me  an  hour’s  audience ; but  it  is  a long  story, 
and  your  Majesty  might  be  seen  and  recognized.”  Then 
seeing  that  the  queen  looked  displeased,  “ Oh,  Madame  ! ” 
said  she,  turning  to  the  Princess  Lamballe,  “join  3rour  pe- 
titions to  mine,  and  persuade  the  queen  to  leave  this  place, 
and  to  leave  it  immediately.” 

The  princess  made  a gesture  of  entreaty. 

“ Then  let  us  go,”  said  the  queen,  “ since  it  is  your  wish.” 
Then  turning  to  Madame  de  La  Motte,  “ You  ask  for  an 
audience  ? ” she  said. 
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“ I beg  for  that  honor,  that  I may  explain  my  conduct 
to  your  Majesty.” 

“ Well,  bring  this  box  with  you,  and  apply  to  Laurent, 
the  door-keeper  ; he  will  have  his  orders.”  Then  going 
into  the  street,  she  called  in  German,  “Kommen  sie  da, 
Weber ! ” 

A carriage  immediately  drove  up ; they  got  in,  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight. 

When  they  were  gone,  Madame  de  La  Motte  said  to 
herself,  “I  have  done  right  so  far;  as  to  the  future,  I 
must  reflect.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MADEMOISELLE  OLIVA. 

During  this  time  the  man  who  had  pointed  out  the  ficti- 
tious queen  to  the  people,  touched  on  the  shoulder  another 
man  who  stood  near  him,  in  a threadbare  coat,  and  whose 
eyes  were  eagerly  observant,  and  said,  “ For  you,  who  are 
a journalist,  here  is  a fine  subject  for  an  article.” 

“ How  so  1 ” replied  the  man. 

“ Would  you  like  an  abstract  of  it  ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Here  it  is  : The  danger  of  being  born  the  subject  of  a 
king  governed  by  a queen  who  indulges  in  such  paroxysms 
as  these.” 

The  journalist  laughed.  “ But  the  Bastille  1 ” be  said. 

“ Nonsense,  are  there  not  anagrams,  by  the  aid  of  which 
all  royal  censors  can  be  avoided  ? Who  can  interfere  with 
you,  if  you  retail  the  history  of  Prince  Silou  and  the 
Princess  Etteniotna,  queen  of  Narfec  ? What  do  you  say 
to  that  1 ” 

“It  is  an  admirable  idea!”  said  the  journalist,  with 
enthusiasm. 

“ And  I do  not  doubt  that  an  article  entitled  ‘ The 
Paroxysms  of  the  Princess  Etteniotna  at  the  House  of  the 
Fakir  Remsem’  would  have  great  success.” 

“ I believe  it  would.” 

“ Then  go  and  write  it  with  your  best  ink.” 

The  journalist  pressed  the  hand  of  the  unknown. 
“Shall  I send  you  some  copies,  Monsieur1?”  said  he. 
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“ I will  do  so  with  pleasure,  if  you  will  give  me  youi 
name.” 

“ Certainly,  yes ! The  idea  pleases  me ; and  written 
out  by  you  its  value  will  be  increased  a hundred  fold. 
What  is  the  usual  circulation  of  your  journal  1 ” 

“Two  thousand.” 

“ Then  do  me  a favor.  Take  these  fifty  louis,  and  pub- 
lish six  thousand.” 

“ What ! Monsieur,  you  overwhelm  me ; may  I not  know 
the  name  of  so  generous  a patron  of  literature  1 ” 

“You  shall  know  it  when  I call  for  one  thousand  copies 
at  two  francs  each.  Will  they  be  ready  in  a week  1 ” 

“I  will  work  nigbt  and  day,  Monsieur.” 

“Let  it  be  amusing.” 

“'It  shall  make  all  Paris  laugh  until  the  tears  come, 
except  one  person.” 

“ Who  will  weep  tears  of  blood,  will  she  not  1 99 
“ Oh,  Monsieur,  how  witty  you  are ! ” 

“ You  are  very  good.  By  the  way,  date  the  publication 
from  London.” 

“ As  usual.” 

“ Monsieur,  I am  your  humble  servant ; ” and  the  stout 
man  dismissed  the  journalist,  who,  with  his  fifty  louis  in 
his  pocket,  hurried  away  silently,  like  a bird  of  evil  omen. 

The  unknown  again  turned  to  look  at  the  young 
woman,  who  had  now  subsided  into  a state  of  exhaus- 
tion. He  noticed  the  fine  and  voluptuous  lines  in  that 
delicate  beauty,  her  noble  grace  in  the  unconscious  attitude 
assumed  in  sleep ; then  retracing  his  steps,  “ Really,”  he 
said  to  himself,  “ the  resemblance  is  frightful ! God  had 
his  motives  fn  creating  it,  and  has  no  doubt  condemned 
her  to  whom  the  resemblance  is  so  strong.” 

While  he  made  these  reflections,  the  young  woman 
rose  slowly  from  the  midst  of  the  cushions,  leaning  on 
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the  arm  of  a neighbor  already  roused  from  the  ecstasy, 
and  began  to  arrange  her  somewhat  disordered  toilet. 
She  blushed  a little  on  seeing  the  attention  she  attracted 
from  the  spectators,  answered  with  coquettish  politeness 
the  grave  but  kindly  questions  of  Mesmer ; then  stretch- 
ing her  round  arms  and  pretty  legs,  like  a cat  waking 
out  of  sleep,  she  walked  across  the  three  rooms,  meeting 
bravely  the  looks,  whether  of  mockery,  lust,  or  alarm, 
which  the  spectators  fixed  upon  her.  She  was  somewhat 
astonished,  however,  when  she  found  herself  saluted  with 
deep  and  respectful  bows  by  a group  which  had  already 
been  assembled  by  the  indefatigable  stranger,  who  placed 
himself  behind  them,  and  whispered,  “ Never  mind,  gen- 
tlemen, never  mind,  she  is  not  the  less  the  queen  of  France, 
— — let  us  salute  her.” 

The  little  person  who  was  the  object  of  so  much  respect 
hastened  with  some  anxiety  through  the  last  vestibule, 
entered  the  court-yard,  and  looked  about  for  a coach  or 
chair.  Seeing  none,  she  was  about  to  set  off  on  foot,  when 
a groom  approached,  and  said,  “Shall  I call  Madame’s 
carriage  ” 

u I have  none,”  she  replied. 

“ Madame  came  in  a coach  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ From  the  Rue  Dauphine?  ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I will  take  Madame  home.” 

“Do  so,  then,”  said  she,  deliberately,  feeling  only  for 
a moment  the  uneasiness  which  this  unexpected  proposal 
would  have  caused  any  other  woman. 

The  man  made  a sign,  and  a carriage  drove  up.  He 
opened  the  door  for  her,  and  then  said  to  the  coachman, 
“ To  the  Rue  Dauphine.”  They  set  off,  and  when  they 
had  reached  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  little  lady,  who  liked 
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very  much  this  way  of  travelling,  regretted  that  she  did 
not  live  as  far  off  as  the  Jardin-des-Plantes.  They  soon 
stopped,  however ; the  footman  handed  her  out,  held  out 
his  hand  for  the  key,  opened  the  door  to  spare  the  little 
lady’s  fingers,  and  after  seeing  her  safely  inside  the  dark 
passage,  bowed,  and  immediately  drove  off  again. 

“Beally,”  said  she  to  herself,  “this  is  an  agreeable 
adventure  ; it  is  very  polite  in  Monsieur  Mesmer.  Oh,  I 
am  very  tired!  and  he  must  have  seen  that.  He  is  a 
great  doctor ; ” saying  these  words,  she  mounted  to  the 
second  story,  and  knocked  at  a door,  which  was  quickly 
opened  by  an  old  woman. 

“ Oh,  good-evening,  mother  ! Is  supper  ready  1 99 
“Yes,  and  growing  cold.” 

“ Has  he  come  % ” 

“ No,  not  yet ; but  the  gentleman  — ” 

“ What  gentleman  % ” 

“ He  who  was  to  speak  to  you  this  evening.” 

“ To  me  f ” 

“Yes.” 

This  colloquy  took  place  in  a kind  of  antechamber,  with 
a glazed  door,  which  opened  into  a large  room  fronting  on 
the  street.  Through  the  glass  could  be  distinctly  seen  the 
lamp  which  lighted  this  room,  the  aspect  of  which,  if  not 
exactly  palatial,  was  at  least  comfortable.  Old  curtains 
of  yellow  silk,  faded  in  places,  a few  chairs  covered  with 
green  Utrecht  velvet,  and  an  old  yellow  sofa,  — such  was 
the  magnificence  of  this  apartment. 

The  young  girl  abruptly  opened  the  glazed  door,  and 
saw  seated  upon  the  sofa  a man  of  good  appearance,  rather 
stout  than  thin,  who  with  a handsome  white  hand  was 
toying  with  a very  elegant  lace  frill.  Although  she  did 
not  recognize  him,  it  was  the  same  man  whom  we  have 
seen  taking  so  much  interest  in  her  at  Mesmer’s. 
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She  had  not  time  to  question  him,  for  he  began  imme- 
diately, “ I know  all  that  you  are  going  to  ask,  and  will 
tell  you  without  asking.  You  are  Mademoiselle  Oliva,  are 
you  not  % ” 

“ Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“ A charming  person,  highly  nervous,  and  much  inter- 
ested in  the  system  of  Monsieur  Mesmer.” 

“ I have  just  left  there.” 

“ All  this,  however,  your  beautiful  eyes  are  saying 
plainly,  does  not  explain  what  brings  me  here,  and  that  is 
what  you  wish  most  particularly  to  know  ? ” 

“ You  are  right,  Monsieur.” 

“ Will  you  not  do  me  the  favor  to  sit  down,  or  I shall 
be  obliged  to  get  up  also,  and  in  that  way  we  could  not 
talk  at  our  ease.” 

“Really,  Monsieur,  you  have  very  extraordinary  man- 
ners,” replied  the  young  woman,  whom  we  shall  henceforth 
call  Mademoiselle  Oliva,  since  she  deigned  to  answer  to 
that  name. 

“ Mademoiselle,  I saw  you  just  now  at  Monsieur  Mes- 
mer’s,  and  found  you  to  be  all  I could  wish.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

“ Do  not  alarm  yourself,  Mademoiselle  ! I do  not  tell 
you  that  I found  you  charming,  — that  would  seem  like  a 
declaration  of  love,  and  I have  no  such  thing  in  my  mind. 
Do  not  draw  back,  I beg,  or  you  will  oblige  me  to  scream 
as  if  to  a deaf  man.” 

" What  do  you  want,  then  1 ” said  Oliva,  innocently. 

“ I know,”  continued  the  stranger,  “ that  you  are 
accustomed  to  being  called  beautiful;  but  I,  who  also 
think  that  you  are  so,  have  other  things  to  talk  to  you 
about.” 

“ Really,  Monsieur,  the  manner  in  which  you  speak  to 
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“Do  not  get  angry  before  you  have  heard  me.  Is  there 
any  one  that  can  overhear  us  1 ” 

“No,  Monsieur,  no  one.  But  still — - ” 

“ Then  if  no  one  can  hear,  we  can  converse  at  our  ease. 
What  do  you  say  to  a little  partnership  between  us  ? ” 

“ A partnership  1 You  must  know  — ” 

“ Do  not  misunderstand  ; I do  not  say  ‘ liaison  ’ — I 
say  ‘ partnership.’  I am  not  talking  of  love,  but  of 
business.” 

“ What  kind  of  business  1 ” said  Oliva,  with  astonish- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  with  curiosity. 

“ What  do  you  do  all  day  long  1 ” 

“ Why  — ” 

“ Do  not  be  afraid  ; I am  not  here  to  accuse  you ; tell 
me  what  you  please.” 

“ I do  nothing,  or,  at  least,  as  little  as  possible.” 

“ You  are  indolent.” 

“ Oh  ! ” 

“ That  is  right.” 

“ Ah,  you  say  it  is  right  1 ” 

“ Certainly.  What  is  it  to  me  if  you  are  indolent  ? 
Do  you  like  walking  1 ” 

“Very  much.” 

“ To  see  sights,  and  go  to  balls  1 ” 

“ Exceedingly.” 

“ To  live  well  1 ” 

“ Above  all  things.” 

“ If  I gave  you  twenty-five  louis  a month,  would  you 

refuse  me  1 ” 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

“ My  dear  Mademoiselle  Oliva,  now  you  are  beginning 
to  doubt  me  again,  and  it  was  agreed  that  you  were  to  lis- 
ten quietly.  I will  say  fifty  louis  if  you  like.” 

“ I like  fifty  louis  better  than  twenty-five ; but  what  I 
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like  better  than  either  is  to  be  able  to  choose  my  own 
lover.” 

“ Morbleu  1 but  I have  already  told  you  that  I do  not 
desire  to  be  your  lover.  Set  your  mind  at  ease  about 
that.” 

“ And  I say,  morbleu  ! too ; what  am  I to  do  to  earn  my 
fifty  louis  1 ” 

“You  must  receive  me  at  your  house,  and  always  be 
glad  to  see  me.  Walk  out  with  me  whenever  I desire  it, 
and  come  to  me  whenever  I send  for  you.” 

“ But  I have  a lover,  Monsieur.” 

“ And  what  then  ” 

" What  do  you  mean  by  4 what  then 9 1 99 
44  Well,  dismiss  him,  pardieu  /” 

44  Oh,  Beausire  cannot  be  sent  away  like  that.” 

44  Do  you  wish  me  to  help  you  1 99 
44  No ; I love  him.” 

“ Oh  ! ” 

44  A little.” 

44  That  is  just  a little  too  much.” 

“ I cannot  help  it.” 

44  Then  Beausire  can  stay.” 

44  You  are  very  obliging,  Monsieur.” 

44  Well,  — but  do  my  conditions  suit  you '?  ” 

44  Yes  ; if  you  have  told  me  all.” 

44  Listen,  my  dear ; I have  said  all  I wish  to  say  now.” 
tl  On  your  honor  1 ” 

“ On  my  honor.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  must 
understand.” 

“ And  that  is  — ” 

“ That  should  it  be  necessary,  you  must  really  be  my 
mistress.” 

“ Ah,  you  see ; there  can  never  be  any  necessity  for 
that,  Monsieur.” 
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“ But  you  will  need  only  to  appear  to  be  so.” 

“ Oh,  as  to  that,  I agree  to  it.” 

“ Then  that  is  settled ; and  here  is  the  first  month’s  pay 
in  advance.” 

He  held  out  the  money,  and  as  she  still  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate a little,  slipped  it  himself  into  her  pocket  without  even 
grazing  that  round  and  lithe  form  which  the  great  connois- 
seurs of  Spain  would  not  have  disdained  as  he  did. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  a knock  at  the  door 
made  Oliva  spring  to  the  window.  “ Good  God  1 ” she 
cried  ; “ escape  quickly,  — here  he  is  ! ” 

“Who?” 

“ Beausire,  — my  lover.  Be  quick,  Monsieur  ! M 

“ Ah,  upon  my  word,  so  much  the  worse  ! ” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  ‘ so  much  the  worse  ’ ? Why, 
he  will  tear  you  in  pieces.” 

“ Bah ! ” 

“ Do  you  hear  how  he  knocks  ? ” 

“ Well,  open  the  door.  Why  the  devil  do  you  not  give 
him  a pass-key  ? ” And  he  sat  down  again  on  the  sofa, 
saying  to  himself,  “ I must  see  this  fellow,  and  judge  what 
he  is  like.” 

The  knocks  became  louder,  and  were  mingled  with 
oaths. 

“ Go,  mother,  and  open  the  door,”  cried  Oliva,  in  rage. 
“ As  for  you,  Monsieur,  if  any  harm  happens  to  you,  it  is 
your  own  fault.” 

“ My  own  fault,  as  you  say,”  observed  the  imperturbable 
unknown,  without  stirring  from  the  sofa. 

Oliva  listened  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  with  a palpitating 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MONSIEUR  BEAUSIRE. 

Oliva  threw  herself  before  the  new-comer,  a furious  man, 
who  with  hands  extended  before  him,  pale  face,  and 
clothes  in  disorder,  rushed  into  the  room  uttering  hoarse 
imprecations. 

“ Beausire  ! Come,  now,  Beausire  ! ” said  she,  in  a tone 
that  betrayed  but  little  fear  on  the  part  of  that  courageous 
woman. 

“ Let  me  alone  ! ” cried  the  man,  roughly  breaking  loose 
from  her.  And  lashing  himself  into  greater  fury,  “ Ah  ! ” 
he  said,  “ it  is  because  there  is  a man  here  that  the  door 
was  not  opened  ! Ah  ! ah  ! ” 

The  unknown  remained  on  the  sofa,  calm  and  motion- 
less. His  attitude  seemed  to  Beausire  to  betray  indecision 
or  even  fright.  He  went  up  to  him,  grinding  his  teeth  in 
a threatening  manner.  “ I suppose  you  will  answer  me, 
Monsieur  ? ” he  said. 

“ What  is  it  that  you  would  like  to  have  me  tell  you, 
my  dear  Monsieur  Beausire  ? ” replied  the  unknown. 

“ What  are  you  doing  here ; and  in  the  first  place,  who 
are  you  ? ” 

“ I am  a quiet  man  at  whom  you  are  just  now  glar- 
ing terribly,  and  I was  conversing  with  Madame,  very 
properly.” 

u Certainly,”  murmured  Oliva,  “ very  properly.” 

“ Hold  your  tongue  ! ” shouted  Beausire. 
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“ There,  there  ! ” said  the  unknown,  “don’t  he  so  rude 
to  Madame,  who  has  done  no  wrong;  and  if  you  are 
angry  — ” 

“ Yes,  I am  angry  ! ” 

“ He  must  have  lost  at  cards,”  said  Oliva,  in  a low 
tone. 

“ Death  of  all  the  devils  ! ” bawled  Beausire,  “ I am 
cleaned  out ! ” 

“ And  you  would  not  he  sorry  to  clean  out  some  one 
else  ? ” said  the  unknown,  laughing.  “ That  is  easily  un- 
derstood, dear  Monsieur  Beausire.” 

“No  more  of  your  impudent  pleasantry  ! Do  me  the 
favor  to  get  out  of  this.” 

“ Oh,  Monsieur  Beausire,  indulgence  ! ” 

“ Death  of  all  the  devils  of  hell ! get  up  and  be  off,  or 
I will  smash  the  sofa  and  everything  on  it ! ” 

“You  did  not  tell  me,  Mademoiselle,  that  Monsieur 
Beausire  was  subject  to  these  fits.  Good  Lord  ! what 
ferocity ! ” 

Beausire,  exasperated,  made  a theatrical  gesture,  and  in 
drawing  his  sword,  described  with  his  arms  and  the  blade 
a circle  at  least  ten  feet  in  circumference. 

“ Once  more,”  he  said,  “ get  up,  or  I will  nail  you  to 
the  back  of  the  sofa.” 

“ Really  you  could  not  be  more  disagreeable,”  replied 
the  unknown,  quietly,  and  with  his  left  hand  drawing 
from  its  sheath  a small  sword  which  he  had  hidden  behind 
the  sofa. 

Oliva  uttered  piercing  shrieks. 

“Ah,  Mademoiselle,  be  quiet,”  said  the  man,  calmly, 
holding  his  sword  in  his  hand  without  rising  from  his 
seat,  — “ be  quiet,  or  two  things  will  happen  : in  the  first 
place,  you  will  confuse  Monsieur  Beausire,  and  he  will 
be  run  through  by  my  sword ; in  the  second  place,  the 
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watch  will  come  up  and  carry  you  straight  off  to  Saint 
Lazare.” 

Oliva  exchanged  her  shrieks  for  a most  expressive 
pantomime. 

The  scene  that  ensued  was  curious.  Beausire,  with  his 
breast  uncovered,  half-drunk,  and  furious  with  rage,  was 
making  wild  and  unskilful  passes  at  his  adversary,  who, 
still  seated  on  the  sofa,  parried  them  with  the  utmost  ease, 
laughing  in  a way  to  terrify  Saint-Georges  himself. 

Beausire  began  to  grow  tired,  and  his  anger  had  given 
place  to  an  involuntary  terror  ; for  he  reflected  that  if  this 
man,  who  was  now  content  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  were 
to  attack  instead,  he,  Beausire,  would  he  done  for  in  a 
moment.  Suddenly,  however,  the  man  by  a skilful  move- 
ment, sent  Beau  sire’s  sword  flying  across  the  room  ; it 
went  through  an  open  window  and  fell  into  the  street. 
Beausire  did  not  know  which  way  to  look. 

“Oh,  Monsieur  Beausire,”  said  the  unknown,  “you 
should  be  more  careful ; if  your  sword  should  fall  point 
downward  on  any  one  he  would  be  a dead  man.” 

Beausire,  recalled  to  himself,  ran  down  at  his  utmost 
speed  to  get  his  sword,  and  prevent  an  accident  which 
would  have  got  him  into  trouble  with  the  police.  Mean- 
while Oliva,  seizing  the  hand  of  the  victor,  said,  “ Oh, 
Monsieur,  you  are  very  brave,  but  Monsieur  Beausire  is 
treacherous,  and  you  compromise  me  by  remaining  ; when 
you  are  gone  he  will  certainly  beat  me.” 

“ Then  I will  remain.” 

“ Oh,  no  ; when  he  beats  me  I beat  him  in  return,  and  I 
always  get  the  best  of  it,  because  I am  not  obliged  to  use 
any  restraint ; so  if  you  would  but  go,  Monsieur  — ” 

" But  my  pretty  one,  if  I go  now,  I shall  meet  Monsieur 
Beausire  on  the  stairs  ; probably  we  shall  fight  again,  and 
as  I shall  not  feel  inclined  to  stand  on  the  staircase,  I 
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shall  have  to  kill  Monsieur  Beausire  or  he  killed  by 
him.” 

“ Mon  Dieu  ! it  is  true ; what  a scandalous  thing  that 
would  be  ! ” 

“ Well,  then,  to  avoid  that,  I will  remain  here.” 

“ For  the  love  of  Heaven  ! go  away ; go  up  to  the  next 
story,  and  as  soon  as  he  returns,  I will  lock  the  door  and 
take  the  key,  and  you  can  walk  away  while  we  fight  it 
out.” 

“ You  are  a charming  girl ; au  revoir.” 

“ Au  revoir ! until  when  ? ” 

“ To-night,  if  you  please.” 

“ To-night ! are  you  mad  ? ” 

“ Pardi  / yes,  to-night.  Is  there  not  a ball  at  the 
Opera  to-night  ? ” 

“But  it  is  now  midnight.” 

“ I know  it,  but  what  matters  that  to  me  ? ” 

“ We  must  have  dominos.” 

“ Beausire  will  procure  them,  — when  you  have  beaten 
him.’’ 

“You  are  right,”  said  Oliva,  laughing. 

“And  here  are  ten  louis  to  buy  them  with.” 

“ Adieu  ! Adieu  ! Thanks  ! ” And  she  pushed  him 
toward  the  landing. 

“Good!  he  is  just  closing  the  door  below,”  said  the 
unknown. 

“ There  is  only  a latch  and  a bolt  inside.  Adieu ! he 
is  coming  up.” 

“ But  if  by  chance  he  should  beat  you,  how  will  you  let 
me  know  % ” 

She  reflected  a moment.  “ You  have  a servant  1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Send  him  here,  and  let  him  wait  under  the  window 
till  I let  a note  fall.” 
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“ I will ; adieu  ; ” and  he  went  upstairs. 

Nothing  could  be  easier,  the  stairway  was  dark,  and 
Oliva  drowned  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  by  calling  loudly 
to  Beausire,  “ Are  you  coming  back,  madman  1 ” Beau- 
sire  while  coming  up  the  stairs  was  reflecting  seriously 
upon  the  moral  and  physical  superiority  of  this  intruder, 
so  insolently  established  in  a stranger’s  house.  He  at  last 
reached  the  landing-place  where  Oliva  was  waiting  for  him. 
His  sword  was  in  its  scabbard,  and  he  was  thinking  up  a 
speech. 

Oliva  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  pushed  him  into 
the  antechamber  and  double-locked  the  door  as  she 
had  promised. 

The  unknown,  before  leaving  the  house,  could  hear  the 
beginning  of  the  combat,  in  which  might  be  distinguished 
by  their  sharp  sound,  like  brass  instruments  in  an  orches- 
tra, that  kind  of  blows  called  vulgarly  and  by  onomatopoeia, 
slaps.  With  these  slaps  were  mingled  screams  and  reproaches. 

“ Indeed,”  said  the  unknown,  moving  away,  " I would 
not  have  believed  that  this  woman,  so  terrified  just  now  at 
the  return  of  the  master,  possessed  such  power  of  resistance.” 

The  unknown  lost  no  time  in  awaiting  the  conclusion 
of  the  scene.  “ There  is  too  much  heat  in  the  beginning 
for  it  to  last  long,”  he  said,  and  he  turned  into  the  Rue 
d’Anjou-Dauphine,  where  he  found  his  carriage  waiting. 
He  spoke  a word  to  one  of  his  servants,  who  left  the  car- 
riage and  took  up  a position  opposite  Oliva’s  windows, 
hiding  himself  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a small  piazza  over- 
hanging the  entrance  of  an  old  house. 

In  this  position  the  servant  could  see,  on  the  curtains 
of  the  window,  two  shadows  which  at  first  were  greatly 
agitated,  and  gave  him  some  idea  of  what  was  going  on 
inside.  The  shadows  became  quieter  by  degrees,  and  at 
last  only  one  remained. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GOLD. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  interior  of  the  room.  Beau- 
sire  was  much  surprised  to  see  Oliva  lock  the  door,  and 
still  more  so,  not  to  see  his  adversary.  He  began  to  feel 
triumphant,  for  if  he  was  hiding  from  him,  he  must,  he 
thought,  be  afraid  of  him.  He  therefore  began  to  look 
for  him,  but  Oliva  forced  him  to  stop  and  answer  her 
questions. 

Beausire,  feeling  himself  ill-treated,  began  to  talk  loud. 

Oliva,  who  knew  that  she  was  no  longer  to  blame,  as 
the  cause  of  offence  had  disappeared,  — “ Quia  corpus 
delicti  aberat,”  as  the  text  has  it,  — cried  out  so  loud  that 
to  silence  her  Beausire  put  his  hand  to  her  mouth,  or 
tried  to  do  so. 

But  he  was  mistaken  ; Oliva  understood  differently  the 
very  persuasive  and  conciliatory  movement  of  Beausire. 
To  this  hand  coming  so  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  her 
face,  she  opposed  a hand  as  adroit,  as  quick,  as  lately  had 
been  the  sword  of  the  unknown.  This  hand  parried  carte 
and  tierce,  thrust  forward,  downward,  and  gave  Beausire 
a slap  in  the  face. 

Beausire  gave  back,  by  a side  thrust  with  the  right 
hand,  a blow  which  beat  down  both  hands  of  Oliva  and 
with  a scandalous  noise  reddened  the  left  cheek. 

Oliva  replied  to  this  blow  of  Beausire  with  a projectile 
heavy  and  dangerous,  a pitcher  of  earthen-ware ; and 
Beausire’s  answer  was  the  whirling  of  a cane,  which  broke 
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several  cups,  cut  down  a wax  candle,  and  ended  by  hitting 
the  shoulder  of  the  young  woman.  She,  furious,  flew  at 
him  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  he,  trying  to  free 
himself,  tore  her  dress. 

Then  with  a cry  she  pushed  him  from  her  with  such 
force  that  he  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  got  up 
foaming  with  rage. 

But  as  the  valor  of  an  enemy  is  measured  by  the 
defence  made,  and  as  a good  defence  must  always  be 
respected,  even  by  the  conqueror,  Beausire,  who  had  con- 
ceived much  respect  for  Oliva,  took  up  the  conversation 
where  he  had  left  it. 

“You  are  a wicked  creature,  you  ruin  me,”  he  said. 

“ On  the  contrary,  it  is  you  who  ruin  me.” 
u Oh,  I ruin  her  ! — her  who  has  nothing  ! ” 

“ Say  that  I have  nothing  now ; say  that  you  have  eaten, 
and  drunk,  and  played  away  all  that  I had.” 

“ You  reproach  me  with  my  poverty?” 

“ Yes  ; for  it  comes  from  your  vices.” 

“ I will  correct  all  yours  at  a single  blow.” 

“ By  beating  me  ? ” and  Oliva  brandished  a very  heavy 
pair  of  tongs,  the  sight  of  which  made  Beausire  start 
back. 

“ Do  not  talk  of  vices  ; it  only  remained  for  you  to  take 
a lover.” 

“ And  what  do  you  call  all  those  wretches  who  sit  by 
you  in  the  gambling  den,  where  you  pass  your  days  and 
nights  ? ” 

“ I play  to  live.” 

“And  nicely  you  succeed  — we  die  of  hunger;  charm- 
ing profession,  on  my  word  ! ” 

“ And  you  with  yours  are  obliged  to  cry  if  you  get 
your  dress  torn,  because  you  have  not  the  means  to  buy 
another ; a fine  profession,  pardieu  ! ” 
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“ Better  than  yours  ! ” nried  Oliva,  furious,  “ and  there 
is  the  proof  of  it ! ” And  putting  her  hand  in  her  pocket, 
she  drew  out  some  gold  and  threw  it  across  the  room. 

The  louis  began  to  roll  upon  their  edges,  and  tumble 
on  their  faces,  some  hiding  under  the  furniture,  others 
continuing  their  sonorous  evolutions  even  under  the 
doors.  The  others  fell  flat  from  fatigue,  their  faces 
shining  like  sparks  of  fire. 

When  Beausire  heard  this  metallic  ring  upon  the  furni- 
ture and  upon  the  floor,  he  was  seized  with  a vertigo,  or 
we  ought  ra.ther  to  say,  with  remorse.  “ Louis  ! double 
louis ! ” cried  he,  astounded. 

She  took  out  some  more,  and  threw  them  in  his  face. 

“ Oh,”  cried  he,  “ Oliva  has  become  rich ! ” 

“ This  is  the  proceeds  of  my  profession,”  cynically  re- 
plied the  creature,  kicking  vigorously  both  the  gold  which 
strewed  the  floor,  and  Beausire  who  was  picking  it  up. 

“ Sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,”  counted  he,  joyfully. 

“ Miserable  wretch  ! ” muttered  Oliva. 

“ Nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty- two.” 

“ Coward  ! ” 

" Twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five.” 

“Villain!” 

Beausire  got  up.  “And  so,  Mademoiselle,  you  hav* 
been  saving  money,  while  you  deprived  me  of  necessaries. 
You  let  me  go  about  in  an  old  hat,  darned  stockings,  and 
patched  clothes,  while  you  had  all  this  money.  Where 
does  it  come  from  1 Why,  from  the  sale  of  my  furniture, 
when  I joined  my  sad  destiny  to  yours.” 

“ Scoundrel ! ” murmured  Oliva,  looking  at  him  with 
contempt,  which  did  not  disturb  him. 

“ I pardon  you,  not  your  avarice,  but  your  economy,” 
he  continued. 

“ You  would  have  killed  me  just  now,”  said  Oliva. 
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“ Just  now  I was  right;  now  I should  be  wrong  to 
do  it” 

“ Why,  if  you  please  1 ” 

“ Because  now  you  are  a good  housekeeper,  and  con- 
tribute to  our  expenses.” 

“You  are  a base  wretch  ! ” 

“ My  little  Oliva  ! ” 

“ Give  me  back  my  money.” 

“ Oh,  my  darling  ! ” 

“ If  you  do  not,  I will  pass  your  own  sword  through 
your  body.” 

“ Oliva ! ” 

“ It  is  either  yes  or  no.” 

“ It  is  no,  Oliva ; I will  never  consent  to  be  run  through 
the  body.” 

“Do  not  stir,  or  I run  you  through.  The  money  ! ” 

“ Give  it  to  me” 

“ Ah,  coward ! ah,  degraded  creature ! you  beg,  you 
solicit  the  fruits  of  my  bad  conduct ! Ah,  this  is  what  is 
called  a man  ! I have  always  despised  you,  — have  de- 
spised you  all,  do  you  hear  1 — and  more  still  him  who 
gives  than  him  who  receives.” 

“ He  who  can  give  is  fortunate.  I have  also  given  you, 
Nicole,”  replied  Beausire,  gravely. 

“ Do  not  call  me  Nicole.” 

“ Pardon,  then,  Oliva  ; but  is  it  not  true  1 ” 

“ Fine  presents,  certainly,  — some  silver  buckles,  six 
louis  d’or,  two  silk  dresses,  and  three  embroidered  hand- 
kerchiefs.” 

“ It  is  a great  deal  for  a soldier.” 

“ Hold  your  tongue  ! The  buckles  you  stole  from  some 
one  else ; the  louis  d’or  you  borrowed  and  never  returned ; 
the  silk  dresses  — ” 

“Oliva!  Oliva!” 

VOL.  I.  — 16 
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“ Give  me  back  my  money.” 

“ What  shall  I give  you  instead  ? ” 

“ Double  the  quantity.” 

“Well,”  said  the  rogue,  “I  will  go  to  the  Rue  de 
Bussy,  and  play  with  it,  and  bring  you  back,  not  the 
double,  but  the  quintuple ; ” and  he  made  two  steps  to  the 
door. 

She  caught  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  too  tender  coat. 

“ There,”  said  he,  “ you  have  torn  my  coat.” 

“ So  much  the  better,  you  shall  have  a new  one.” 

“ Six  louis  ! Oliva,  six  louis  ! Luckily,  at  the  Rue  de 
Bussy  they  are  not  particular  about  dress.” 

Oliva  seized  hold  of  the  other  coat-tail  and  tore  it  off. 
Beausire  became  furious. 

“ Death  of  all  the  devils  ! ” he  cried  ; “ you  will  make 
me  kill  you  at  last.  See  how  this  vixen  has  undressed 
me.  Now  I cannot  go  out.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  you  must  go  out  immediately.” 

“ Without  a coat  ? ” 

“ Put  on  your  great-coat.” 

“ All  holes  and  patches.” 

“ Then  do  not  put  it  on,  if  you  like  that  better ; but  you 
must  go  out.” 

“ Never.” 

She  took  out  of  her  pocket  another  handful  of  gold,  and 
jingled  it  between  her  hands. 

Beausire  was  almost  wild ; he  kneeled  at  her  feet  and 
cried,  “ Order,  and  I will  obey.” 

“ Go  quickly  to  the  Capucin  Magique,  Rue  de  Seine, 
where  they  sell  dominos  for  the  ball,  and  buy  me  one 
complete,  mask  and  all.” 

“Good.” 

“ And  one  for  yourself,  black  ; but  for  me  a white  satin 
one,  and  I give  you  only  twenty  minutes  to  do  it  in.” 
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“ Are  we  going  to  the  ball  ? ” 

“ Yes  if  you  are  obedient.” 

“ Oh,  always,  always  ! ” 

“ Go,  then,  and  show  your  zeal.” 

“ I am  going.” 

“ What  ! are  you  not  gone  yet?” 

“ But  the  money  ? ” 

“ You  have  twenty-five  louis.” 

“ What ! I have  twenty-five  louis  ! And  how  do  you 
make  that  out  ? ” 

“ Why,  those  you  picked  up.” 

“Oh,  Oliva,  I thought  you  meant  to  give  me  those.” 

“ You  shall  have  more  another  time  ; but  if  I give  you 
them  now,  you  will  stop  and  play.  Go,  and  come  back 
quickly.” 

“ She  is  right,”  said  he  to  himself ; “ that  is  just  what  I 
intended  to  do.” 

“Twenty-five  minutes,  do  you  hear?”  cried  Oliva. 

“ I obey.” 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Oliva  wrote  rapidly  these 
words  : “ The  peace  is  signed,  the  division  made,  and  the 
ball  decided  on.  At  two  o’clock  wre  shall  be  at  the 
Opera  ; I shall  wear  a white  domino,  with  a blue  ribbon 
on  my  left  shoulder.”  Then  rolling  this  round  a bit  of 
the  broken  vase,  she  went  to  the  window  and  threw 
it  out. 

The  valet  picked  it  up,  and  made  off  immediately. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Monsieur  Beausire  returned, 
followed  by  two  journeymen  tailors,  who  had  brought,  for 
the  sum  of  eighteen  louis,  two  beautiful  dominos,  such  as 
could  be  found  only  at  the  Capucin-Magique,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a celebrated  tailor,  costumer  of  her  Majesty 
and  the  maids  of  honor. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  CARDINAL’S  HOUSE. 

We  left  Madame  de  La  Motte  at  Monsieur  Mesmer’s  door, 
watching  the  queen’s  carriage  as  it  drove  off.  As  soon  as 
it  was  out  of  sight  she  went  home  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a domino  and  another  mask,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  see  if  anything  had  occurred  there  while  she  was  away. 
She  had  promised  herself,  for  that  happy  night,  some  en- 
joyment after  all  the  emotions  of  the  day.  She  would  go 
alone  to  the  Opera  and  enjoy  the  charm  of  adventure. 
Therefore  it  was  a disappointment  to  her  to  find  a man 
waiting  at  her  door  with  a note  from  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan.  She  opened  it  and  read  as  follows  : — 

“ Madame  la  Comtesse,  — You  have  doubtless  not  forgot- 
ten that  we  have  business  together  ; even  if  you  have  a short 
memory,  I never  forget  what  has  pleased  me.  I shall  have  the 
honor  to  wait  for  you  at  a place  to  which  my  messenger  will 
conduct  you,  if  you  please  to  come.” 

This  letter  was  signed  by  a pastoral  cross. 

Jeanne,  although  somewhat  annoyed,  immediately  re- 
entered the  coach,  and  told  the  messenger  to  get  on  the 
box  with  the  coachman.  Ten  minutes  sufficed  to  bring 
her  to  the  entrance  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  where, 
in  a hollow  and  completely  hidden  by  great  trees,  was  one 
of  those  pretty  houses,  built  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  with 
all  the  taste  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  comfort  of 
the  eighteenth. 
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“ Oh,  oh  ! a pleasure-house,”  murmured  the  countess. 
“ It  is  very  natural  on  the  part  of  Monsieur  de  Rohan,  hut 
very  humiliating  for  a Valois.  But,  patience  ! ” 

That  word,  which  resignation  makes  a sigh,  or  impa- 
tience an  exclamation,  betrayed  the  devouring  ambition  of 
her  dreams  and  the  mad  cupidity  of  her  desires.  But  as 
she  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  house  she  determined  on 
her  course  of  action. 

She  was  led  from  room  to  room  till  she  came  to  a 
small  dining-room,  fitted  up  with  exquisite  taste.  There 
she  found  the  cardinal  waiting  for  her.  He  was  look- 
ing over  some  pamphlets,  but  rose  immediately  on  seeing 
her. 

“ Ah,  here  you  are.  Thanks,  Madame  la  Comtesse,” 
and  he  approached  to  kiss  her  hand ; but  she  drew  back 
with  a reproachful  and  indignant  air. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Madame  % ” he  asked. 

“You  are,  doubtless,  not  accustomed,  Monseigneur,  to 
receive  such  a greeting  from  the  women  whom  your  Emi- 
nence is  in  the  habit  of  summoning  here.” 

“ Oh,  Madame ! ” 

“We  are  in  your  private  house,  are  we  not,  Monsieur  1 ” 
continued  she,  looking  disdainfully  around  her. 

“But,  Madame  — 99 

“ I had  hoped,  Monseigneur,  that  your  Eminence  would 
have  deigned  to  remember  in  what  rank  I was  born.  I 
had  hoped  that  you  would  have  been  pleased  to  consider 
that  if  God  has  made  me  poor,  he  has  at  least  left  me  the 
pride  of  my  race.” 

“Come,  come,  Comitess,  I took  you  for  a woman  of 
intellect.” 

“You  call  a woman  of  intellect,  it  appears,  Monseigneur, 
every  one  who  is  indifferent  to,  and  laughs  at,  every- 
thing, even  dishonor.  To  these  women  — pardon  me, 
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your  Eminence  — I have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  a 
different  name.” 

“ No,  Countess,  you  deceive  yourself ; I call  a woman  of 
intellect  one  who  listens  when  you  speak  to  her,  and  does 
not  speak  before  having  listened.” 

“ I listen,  then.” 

“ I had  to  speak  to  you  of  serious  matters,  Countess.” 

“ Therefore  you  receive  me  in  a dining-room.” 

“ Why,  would  you  have  preferred  my  receiving  you  in 
a boudoir  1 ” 

“ The  distinction  is  delicate,”  said  she. 

“ I think  so,  Countess.” 

“ Then  I am  simply  to  sup  with  you  ? ” 

“ Nothing  else.” 

“I  trust  your  Eminence  is  persuaded  that  I feel  the 
honor  as  I ought.” 

“ You  are  quizzing,  Countess.” 

“ No  ; I only  laugh.” 

“ You  laugh  ? ” 

“Yes.  Would  you  prefer  to  see  me  angry.  You  are 
difficult  to  please,  Monseigneur.” 

“ Oh,  you  are  charming  when  you  laugh,  and  I ask 
nothing  better  than  to  see  you  always  doing  so ; but  at 
this  moment  you  are  not  laughing.  Oh,  no  ! there  is  anger 
in  that  smile  which  shows  your  beautiful  teeth.” 

“Not  the  least  in  the  world,  Monseigneur;  the  dining- 
room reassured  me.” 

“ That  is  good.” 

“ And  I hope  you  will  enjoy  your  supper.” 

“ What ! — that  I shall  enjoy  my  supper  1 And  you  1 ” 

“ Oh,  I am  not  hungry.” 

“ What,  Madame,  you  refuse  to  give  me  a supper?  ” 

“ What  do  you  say  1 ” 

“ You  drive  me  out  ? ” 
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u I do  not  understand  you,  Monseigneur.” 

“ Listen,  dear  Countess ; if  you  were  less  in  a passion  I 
would  tell  you  that  it  is  useless  to  behave  like  this,  — you 
cannot  appear  otherwise  than  charming;  but  as  at  each 
compliment  I fear  to  be  dismissed,  I abstain.” 

“You  fear  to  be  dismissed?  Really,  I beg  pardon  of 
your  Eminence,  but  you  become  unintelligible.” 

“ What  I say  is,  however,  quite  clear.  The  other  day, 
when  I came  to  see  you,  you  complained  that  you  were 
lodged  unsuitably  to  your  rank.  That  compelled  me  to 
shorten  my  visit ; and  besides  it  made  you  somewhat  cold 
toward  me.  I thought,  therefore,  that  to  restore  you  to 
your  proper  place  would  be  like  restoring  air  to  the  bird 
whom  the  experimenter  has  placed  under  his  air-pump.” 

“ And  then  % ” said  the  countess,  anxiously,  for  she 
began  to  comprehend. 

“ Then,  beautiful  Countess,  that  you  might  receive  me 
with  pleasure,  and  that  I,  on  my  part,  might  visit  you 
without  compromising  either  you  or  myself  — ” He 
stopped  and  looked  at  her. 

“ Well  ? ” she  said. 

“ I hoped  that  you  would  deign  to  accept  this  small 
residence ; you  observe  I do  not  call  it  a private 
house.” 

“ Accept ! you  give  me  this  house,  Monseigneur  ? ” said 
Jeanne,  her  heart  beating  with  pride  and  eagerness. 

“ A very  small  gift,  Countess  ; but  if  I had  offered  you 
more,  you  would  have  refused.” 

“Oh,  Monseigneur,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  accept 
such  a gift.” 

“ Impossible,  why  ? Do  not  say  that  word  to  me,  for  I 
do  not  believe  in  it.  The  house  belongs  to  you  ; the  keys 
are  here  on  this  silver  plate.  I treat  you  as  if  you  were  a 
conqueror  ; do  you  find  any  humiliation  in  this  ? ” 
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“No,  but  — * 

“Then  accept.” 

“ Monseigneur,  I have  told  you  — ” 

“ How  is  this,  Madame  ? You  write  to  the  ministers  for 
a pension ; you  accept  a hundred  louis  from  an  unknown 
lady  — ” 

“Oh,  Monseigneur,  it  is  different.  Who  receives  — ” 

“ Who  receives,  obliges,”  said  the  cardinal,  nobly. 
“ Come,  I have  waited  for  you  in  your  dining-room.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  the  boudoir,  nor  the  drawing-room,  nor 
the  bed-rooms ; but  I suppose  there  are  all  these.” 

“ Oh,  Monseigneur,  forgive  me  ! You  force  me  to  con- 
fess that  you  are  the  most  delicate  of  men ; ” and  the 
countess,  who  had  so  long  kept  her  feelings  under  control, 
blushed  with  pleasure  at  the  thought  that  she  would  be 
able  to  say,  “My  house.”  But  she  perceived,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cardinal,  that  she  had  betrayed  herself  too 
freely.  “ Monseigneur,”  she  said,  drawing  back  a step, 
“ I beg  your  Eminence  to  give  me  a supper.” 

The  cardinal  took  off  his  cloak,  which  he  had  not  yet 
removed,  and  entered  on  his  duties  as  major-domo.  The 
supper  was  speedily  served.  As  the  servants  were  coming 
through  the  antechamber  Jeanne  put  on  her  mask. 

“It  is  I who  ought  to  wear  a mask,”  said  the  cardinal, 
“ for  here  you  are  at  home,  among  your  own  servants.  It 
is  I who  am  the  stranger.” 

Jeanne  began  to  laugh,  but  retained  her  mask  never- 
theless ; and  in  spite  of  her  pleasure  and  surprise,  which 
choked  her,  she  did  honor  to  the  repast. 

The  cardinal,  as  we  have  already  said  on  several  occa- 
sions, was  a man  of  a noble  heart  and  of  strong  intelli- 
gence. A long-continued  acquaintance  with  the  most 
civilized  courts  of  Europe,  with  courts  governed  by 
queens ; familiarity  with  the  society  of  women,  who  at 
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that  period  complicated,  but  also  often  decided,  political 
questions  ; the  experience  transmitted  to  him,  so  to  speak, 
by  inheritance,  and  increased  by  personal  observation,  — 
all  these  advantages,  so  rare  to-day,  and  already  rare  at 
that  time,  made  the  prince  an  extremely  difficult  man  for 
rival  diplomatists,  or  women  who  were  his  mistresses,  to 
circumvent.  And  besides,  his  polished  manners  and 
dignified  courtesy  were  a shield  which  nothing  could 
penetrate. 

The  cardinal,  therefore,  considered  himself  very  superior 
to  Jeanne.  That  provincial,  swollen  with  pretensions, 
who  had  been  unable  to  conceal  her  avarice  under  her 
false  pride,  seemed  to  him  an  easy  conquest,  desirable, 
doubtless,  by  reason  of  her  beauty,  her  wit,  and  a certain 
piquant  charm  which  is  especially  seductive  to  men  wffiose 
sensibilities  have  been  dulled  by  experience.  This  time, 
perhaps,  the  cardinal,  less  penetrating  than  impenetrable, 
was  in  error;  but  Jeanne,  beautiful  as  she  was,  inspired 
him  with  no  distrust. 

This  was  the  ruin  of  that  superior  man.  He  not  only 
made  himself  seem  less  than  he  was,  — he  made  himself  a 
pygmy.  When  once  the  struggle  had  begun,  Jeanne,  who 
was  aware  of  her  apparent  inferiority,  was  careful  to  con- 
ceal her  real  superiority.  She  played  the  part  of  a country 
coquette,  and  made  herself  seem  trivial  and  silly,  so  that 
her  adversary,  still  confident  in  his  strength,  might  be 
correspondingly  feeble  in  his  attacks. 

The  cardinal,  who  had  observed  all  the  signs  of  emotion 
which  Jeanne  had  been  unable  to  repress,  thought  her 
intoxicated  by  the  present  he  had  made  her,  — as  indeed 
she  was,  for  it  was  beyond  her  hopes,  and  even  beyond 
her  pretensions.  What  the  cardinal  overlooked  was  that 
the  ambition  and  pride  of  a woman  like  Jeanne  would 
soar  to  a height  beyond  his  own.  Jeanne’s  first  intoxica- 
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tion  was  already  somewhat  abated  by  a succession  of  new 
desires. 

“ Come,”  said  the  cardinal,  pouring  some  Cyprus  wine 
into  a small  cup  starred  with  gold,  — “ come,  now  that 
you  have  made  a contract  with  me,  do  not  be  out  of 
humor  toward  me,  Countess.” 

“ Out  of  humor  toward  you  1 Oh,  no  ! ” 

“You  will  sometimes,  then,  receive  me  here  without 
aversion  ? ” 

“ I shall  never  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  that  here 
you  are  in  your  own  house,  Monseigneur.” 

“ My  house  ? Nonsense  ! ” 

“ Yes,  yours,  — yours  only.” 

“ Ah,  if  you  contradict  me,  beware  ! ” 

“Well,  what  will  happen1?” 

“ I shall  impose  on  you  other  conditions.” 

“ Ah,  in  your  turn,  beware  ! ” 

“ Of  what  ? ” 

“ Of  everything.” 

“ Tell  me.” 

“ I am  in  my  own  house  — ” 

“And  — ” 

“And  if  I find  your  conditions  unreasonable  I shall 
call  my  servants.” 

The  cardinal  began  to  laugh. 

“ There,  you  see  ! ” she  said. 

“ I see  nothing  at  all.” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! you  see  that  you  are  making  fun  of  me.” 

“ Why  do  you  say  that  ? ” 

“ You  laugh  — ” 

“ And  with  reason,  it  seems  to  me.” 

“Yes,  with  reason,  for  you  know  that  if  I call  my  ser- 
wants,  they  will  not  come.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  they  would,  — the  devil  take  me  1 ” 
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“Fie,  Monseigneur!  ” 

“ What,  then,  have  I done  1 ” 

“You  swore,  Monseigneur/’ 

“ I am  no  longer  a cardinal  while  I am  here,  Countess. 
I am  simply  your  guest,  — that  is  to  say,  in  good  luck  ; ” 
and  he  laughed  again. 

“ Come,”  said  the  countess  to  herself ; “ decidedly,  he 
is  a charming  man  ! ” 

“ By  the  way,”  said  the  cardinal,  suddenly,  as  if  some- 
thing quite  foreign  to  his  thoughts  had  occurred  to  him, 
“ what  were  you  saying  to  me  the  other  day  of  two  sisters 
of  charity,  — two  German  ladies  ? ” 

“ Of  those  two  ladies  with  the  portrait  ? ” said  Jeanne, 
who,  having  seen  the  queen,  was  ready  with  her  parry  and 
thrust. 

“Yes,  the  ladies  with  the  portrait.” 

“ Monseigneur,”  said  the  countess,  looking  at  him 
intently,  “ I am  sure  you  know  those  ladies  better  than 
I do.” 

“ 1 1 Oh,  Countess,  you  do  me  an  injustice  ! Did  you 
not  express  a desire  to  know  who  they  were  ? ” 

“ Certainly ; it  is  natural  to  wish  to  know  one's 
benefactors.” 

“Well,  then,  had  I known  who  they  were  I should 
have  told  you.” 

“ Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  I tell  you  that  you  know  those 
ladies.” 

“ No.” 

“ Repeat  that  * no,’  and  T shall  call  you  a liar ! ” 

“ And  I shall  take  revenge  for  the  insult.” 

“ And  how,  if  you  please  1 ” 

“ By  kissing  you.” 

“ It  is  strange  that  the  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
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should  not  recognize  the  portrait  of  his  friend,  unless, 
indeed,  it  were  very  unlike.” 

“ What ! Really,  Countess,  it  was  the  portrait  of  Maria 
Theresa  1 ” 

“ Oh,  yes ; pretend  ignorance  ! ” 

“ Well,  then,  suppose  that  I recognized  the  portrait,  — 
what  would  you  infer  from  that  ? ” 

“ That  on  recognizing  the  portrait  of  Maria  Theresa  you 
must  have  some  suspicion  as  to  its  owner.” 

“ But  why  do  you  insist  on  my  knowing  that  1 ” asked 
the  cardinal,  with  some  anxiety. 

“ Why,  because  ordinarily  one  finds  the  portrait  of  the 
mother  only  in  the  hands  of  — ” 

“ Go  on.” 

“ Of  the  daughter.” 

“ The  queen  ! ” cried  the  cardinal,  with  so  truthful  a 
tone  of  surprise  that  it  duped  even  Jeanne.  “ Do  you 
really  think  the  queen  came  to  see  you  ? ” 

“ And  you  did  not  suspect  it  1 ” 

“ Mon  Dieu  ! no ; how  should  I ? I,  who  speak  to  you, 
am  neither  son,  daughter,  nor  relation  in  any  degree  of 
Maria  Theresa,  yet  I have  a portrait  of  her  about  me  at 
this  moment.  Look  ! ” said  he,  — and  he  drew  out  a 
snuff-box  and  showed  it  to  her.  “ If  I,  who  am  in  no 
way  related  to  the  imperial  house,  carry  about  such  a por- 
trait, another  might  do  the  same,  and  yet  not  he  of  the 
august  house  of  Austria.” 

Jeanne  was  silent ; she  had  all  the  instincts  of  diplo- 
macy, but  was  deficient  in  practice. 

“Then,  it  is  your  opinion,”  he  continued,  “that  you 
have  had  a visit  from  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette  ? ” 

“ The  queen  and  another  lady.” 

“ Madame  de  Polignac  % ” 

“ I do  not  know.” 
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“ Perhaps  Madame  de  Lamballe  ? ” 

“ A young  lady,  very  beautiful  and  very  serious.  ” 

“ Oh,  perhaps  Mademoiselle  de  Taverney.” 

“ It  is  possible ; I do  not  know  her.” 

“ Well,  if  her  Majesty  has  really  come  to  visit  you,  you 
are  sure  of  her  protection.  It  is  a great  step  toward  your 
fortune.” 

“ I believe  it,  Monseigneur.” 

“ And  her  Majesty  was  generous  to  you?  ” 

“She  gave  me  a hundred  louis.” 

“ And  she  is  not  rich,  — especially  at  this  moment.” 

“ That  doubles  my  gratitude.” 

“ Did  she  show  much  interest  in  you  ? ” 

“ Very  great.” 

“Then  all  goes  well,”  said  the  prelate,  thoughtfully, 
and  overlooking  the  protege  in  thinking  of  the  possible  pro- 
tectress ; “ there  remains  now  but  one  thing  for  you  to  do.” 
“ What  is  it?” 

“ To  gain  admission  at  Versailles.” 

The  countess  smiled. 

“Ah,  Countess,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  that  is  not 
so  easy.” 

She  smiled  again,  more  significantly  than  before. 

“ Really,  you  provincials,”  said  the  cardinal,  “ doubt 
nothing ; because  you  have  seen  Versailles  with  doors 
which  open,  and  stairs  for  ascending,  you  think  any  one 
may  open  those  doors,  and  ascend  those  stairs.  Have  you 
seen  the  monsters  of  brass,  of  marble,  and  of  lead,  which 
adorn  the  park  and  the  terraces  ? ” 

“ Why,  yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“ Griffins,  gorgons,  ghouls,  and  other  ferocious  creatures. 
There  are  hundreds  of  them.  Well,  you  will  find  ten 
times  as  many  wicked  living  animals  between  you  and  the 
favor  of  sovereigns.” 
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“Your  Eminence  will  aid  me  to  pass  through  the  ranks 
of  these  monsters.” 

“ I will  try,  hut  it  will  be  difficult.  And  if  you  pro- 
nounce my  name,  if  you  show  your  talisman,  after  two 
visits  it  will  be  useless  to  you.” 

“ Happily,  then,  I am  guarded  by  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  queen,  and  I shall  enter  Versailles  with  a 
good  key.” 

“ What  key,  Countess  1 ” 

“ Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  that  is  my  secret,  — or 
rather  it  is  not ; for  if  it  were  mine  I should  feel  bound  to 
tell  it  to  my  generous  protector.” 

“There  is,  then,  an  obstacle,  Countess!” 

“ Alas,  yes,  Monseigneur.  It  is  not  my  secret,  and  I 
must  keep  it.  Let  it  suffice  you  to  know  that  to-morrow 
I shall  go  to  Versailles ; that  I shall  be  received,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  hope,  well  received.” 

The  cardinal  looked  at  her  with  wonder.  “ Ah,  Coun- 
tess,” said  he,  laughing,  “ I shall  see  if  you  will  get  in.” 
“You  will  push  your  curiosity  so  far  as  to  follow 
me.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Very  well.” 

“ Be  careful  what  you  do  from  to-morrow,  for  your 
honor  is  committed  to  your  entrance  at  Versailles.” 

“ Yes,  and  into  the  private  apartments,  Monseigneur.” 
“Keally,  Countess,  you  are  a living  enigma.” 

“ One  of  those  monsters  who  inhabit  the  park  of 
Versailles  ? ” 

“ Oh,  you  believe  me  a man  of  taste,  do  you  not  1 ” 
w Certainly,  Monseigneur.” 

“ Well,  here  I am  at  your  knees,  and  I take  your  hand 
and  kiss  it.  Should  I do  that  if  I thought  you  a 
monster  ? ” 
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“I  beg  you,  Monseigneur,  to  remember,”  said  Jeanne, 
coldly,  “ that  I am  neither  a grisette  nor  an  opera  girl,  — 
that  I am  my  own  mistress,  except  as  belonging  to  my 
husband,  and  am  equal  in  rank  to  any  man  in  this  king- 
dom. I will  accept  freely  and  spontaneously,  when  it 
shall  please  me,  the  man  who  shall  have  gained  my  affec- 
tions. Therefore,  Monseigneur,  respect  me  a little,  and  in 
me  the  noble  rank  to  which  we  both  belong.” 

The  cardinal  rose.  “ I see,”  said  he,  “ you  wish  me  to 
love  you  seriously.” 

“ I do  not  say  that ; but  I wish  to  be  able  to  love  you. 
When  that  day  comes — if  it  does  come  — you  will  easily 
find  it  out,  believe  me.  If  you  do  not,  I will  let  you 
know  it ; for  I am  young  enough,  and  attractive  enough, 
not  to  mind  making  the  first  advances,  nor  to  fear  a 
repulse.” 

“ Countess,  if  it  depends  upon  me,  you  shall  love  me.” 

“We  shall  see.” 

“ You  have  already  a friendship  for  me ; have  you 
not  ? ” 

“ More  than  that.” 

“ Really  ? then  we  are  at  least  half-way.” 

“ Let  us  not  measure  the  road,  but  go  forward.” 

“Countess,  you  are  a woman  whom  I should  adore, 
if  — ” He  stopped  and  sighed. 

“Well,”  said  she,  in  surprise,  “ if  — ” 

“ If  you  would  permit  it,”  the  cardinal  hastened  to 
reply. 

“ Monseigneur,  I will  permit  it,  perhaps,  when  fortune 
shall  have  smiled  on  me  sufficiently  to  persuade  you  to 
dispense  with  falling  at  my  feet,  and  so  prematurely  kiss- 
ing my  hands.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; when  I shall  be  independent  of  your  kindness 
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you  will  no  longer  suspect  that  I welcome  your  visits 
through  sordid  motives.  Then  you  will  have  a higher 
opinion  of  me  ; I shall  gain  by  it,  and  you  will  not  lose.” 
“ Then  you  forbid  me  to  pay  my  court  now  ? ” 

“Not  at  all ; but  there  are  other  ways  besides  kneeling 
and  kissing  hands.” 

“Well,  Countess,  let  us  hear  ; what  will  you  permit?  ” 
“ All  that  is  compatible  with  my  tastes,  my  duties  — ” 
“ Oh,  that  is  vague  indeed.” 

“ Stop  ; I was  going  to  add,  and  my  caprices.” 

“ I am  lost ! ” 

“ You  draw  back  ?” 

The  cardinal  was  at  that  moment  controlled  less  by  his 
inward  thought  than  by  the  charm  of  that  provoking  en 
chantress.  “ No,”  said  he ; “I  do  not  draw  back.” 

“ Not  before  my  duties  ? ” 

“ Nor  before  your  tastes  and  caprices.” 

“ Well,  then,  I want  a proof.” 

66  Speak.” 

“ I want  to  go  to  the  ball  at  the  Opera.” 

“ Well,  Countess,  that  only  concerns  yourself.  Are  you 
not  free  as  air  to  go  where  you  wish?  ” 

“ Ah,  but  you  have  not  heard  all.  I want  you  to  go 
writh  me.” 

“I,  to  the  Opera,  Countess?”  said  he,  with  a start  of 
horror. 

“See,  then,  how  much  your  desire  to  please  me  is 
worth.” 

“ A cardinal  cannot  go  to  a ball  at  the  Opera,  Countess. 
It  is  as  if  I proposed  to  you  to  go  into  a — public-house.” 
“ Then  a cardinal  does  not  dance,  now-a-days  ? ” 

“ Oh5  no  ! ” 

“ But  I have  read  that  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  danced  a saraband.” 
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“ Yes ; before  Anne  of  Austria.” 

“ Before  a queen,  that  is  true,”  said  Jeanne,  looking  at 
him  intently.  “ Perhaps  you  would  do  as  much  for  a 
queen  1 ” 

The  cardinal  could  not  help  blushing,  dissembler  as  he 
was.  Jeanne,  either  because  she  pitied  his  confusion  or 
because  for  policy’s  sake  she  was  unwilling  to  prolong  it, 
hastened  to  add,  — 

“ Is  it  not  natural  that  I should  feel  hurt  when,  after 
all  your  protestations,  you  will  not  do  as  much  for  me  as 
you  would  for  a queen,  — especially  when  I only  ask  you 
to  go  concealed  in  a domino  and  a mask;  and  when  it 
would  shorten  by  a gigantic  step  that  road  you  were 
measuring  a little  while  ago,  — for  I could  not  be  too 
grateful  to  you.” 

The  cardinal,  pleased  with  being  let  off  so  easily,  and 
rejoicing  especially  in  the  continuing  victory  which 
Jeanne’s  address  allowed  him  to  derive  from  every  one 
of  her  caprices,  seized  the  countess’s  hand  and  pressed  it 
tenderly.  “ For  you,”  said  he,  “ everything,  — even  the 
impossible.” 

“Thanks,  Monseigneur;  you  are  really  amiable.  But 
now  that  you  have  consented,  I will  release  you.” 

“ No,  no ! he  who  does  the  work  can  alone  claim  the 
reward.  Countess,  I will  attend  you,  but  in  a domino.” 
“We  shall  pass  through  the  Rue  Saint  Denis,  close  to 
the  Opera,”  said  the  Countess ; “ I will  go,  masked,  into  a 
store,  buy  a domino  and  a mask  for  you,  and  you  can  put 
them  on  in  the  carriage.” 

“ Countess,  that  is  a capital  idea  of  yours.” 

“ Oh,  Monseigneur,  your  goodness  covers  me  with  con- 
fusion. But  now  I think  of  it,  perhaps  at  the  Hotel 
Rohan  you  might  find  a domino  more  to  your  taste  than 
the  one  I should  buy.” 

VOL.  i.  — 17 
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“ Now,  Countess,  that  is  unpardonable  malice.  Believe 
me,  if  I go  to  the  Opera,  I shall  be  as  surprised  to  find 
myself  there,  as  you  were  to  find  yourself  supping  tete-a- 
tete  with  a man  not  your  husband.” 

Jeanne  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this.  Soon  a carriage 
without  arms  drove  up  ; they  both  got  in,  and  drove  off  at 
a rapid  pace. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

SOME  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  OPERA. 

The  Opera,  that  temple  of  pleasure  at  Paris,  was  burned 
in  the  month  of  June,  1781.  Twenty  persons  had  per- 
ished in  the  ruins ; and  as  it  was  the  second  time  within 
eighteen  years  that  this  had  happened,  it  created  a preju- 
dice against  the  place  where  it  then  stood  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  king  had  ordered  its  removal  to  a less 
central  spot.  The  place  chosen  was  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin. 

The  king,  vexed  to  see  Paris  deprived  of  its  Opera, 
became  as  sorrowful  as  if  the  arrivals  of  grain  had  ceased, 
or  bread  had  risen  to  more  than  seven  sous  the  quartern 
loaf.  It  was  melancholy  to  see  the  nobility,  the  army, 
and  the  citizens  without  their  after-dinner  amusement; 
and  to  see  the  promenades  thronged  with  the  unemployed 
divinities,  from  the  chorus  singers  to  the  prima  donnas. 

To  console  the  king,  — and  the  queen  too  was  some- 
what interested,  — Monsieur  Lenoir,  an  architect,  was 
introduced  to  their  Majesties ; he  promised  to  do  wonder- 
ful things.  The  worthy  man  had  new  devices,  including 
a system  of  ventilation  so  perfect  that  even  in  case  of  fire 
no  one  could  be  smothered.  He  would  make  eight  doors 
for  exit,  besides  five  large  windows,  placed  so  low  that 
any  one  could  jump  out  of  them  without  danger  of  worse 
harm  than  a sprained  ankle.  To  replace  the  beautiful 
hall  built  by  Moreau  he  was  to  erect  a building,  with 
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ninety-six  feet  of  frontage  toward  the  boulevard,  orna- 
mented with  eight  caryatides,  on  pillars  forming  three 
entrance  doors ; with  eight  columns  resting  on  the  founda- 
tion, a bas-relief  above  the  capitals,  and  a gallery  with 
three  windows.  The  stage  was  to  be  thirty-six  feet  wide ; 
the  theatre,  seventy-two  feet  deep,  and  eighty-four  across 
from  one  wall  to  the  other.  There  were  to  be  ante-rooms 
adorned  with  mirrors,  and  decorated  in  a plain  and  noble 
style ; under  the  hall  an  immense  reservoir  was  to  be 
provided,  with  two  series  of  pumps,  to  the  service  of 
which  twenty  soldiers  of  the  guards  were  to  be  detailed. 
And  to  crown  all,  the  architect  asked  for  only  seventy- 
five  days  and  nights  to  get  the  building  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  public. 

This  appeared  to  all  a mere  gasconade,  and  was  much 
laughed  at.  The  king,  however,  went  over  the  estimates 
with  Monsieur  Lenoir,  and  concluded  the  agreement  with 
him. 

Monsieur  Lenoir  applied  himself  to  the  work,  and  ful- 
filled his  promise ; the  hall  was  finished  at  the  appointed 
time. 

Then  the  public,  naturally  distrustful,  reflected  that  the 
structure  was  built  of  wood,  and  that  having  been  built  so 
rapidly,  it  could  not  be  very  stable  ; so  that  after  longing 
for  its  erection,  and  watching  with  admiration  the  daily 
progress  of  the  work,  they  were  unwilling  to  enter  it, 
when  at  last  it  was  completed.  A few  foolhardy  persons 
took  tickets  for  the  performance  of  “ Adele  de  Ponthieu,” 
the  music  by  Piccini,  but  at  the  same  time  made  their 
wills. 

On  seeing  this,  the  architect  in  his  despair  had  recourse 
to  the  king,  who  gave  him  an  idea. 

“The  cowards  in  France,”  said  the  king,  “are  those 
who  have  money.  They  might  be  willing  to  give  you  an 
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income  of  ten  thousand  francs,  or  to  be  stifled  in  a crowd ; 
but  they  will  not  take  the  risk  of  being  crushed  under 
falling  ceilings.  Give  them  no  further  attention  ; address 
yourself  to  the  worthy  citizens  who  cannot  pay  for  admis- 
sion. The  queen  has  presented  me  with  a dauphin,  and 
the  city  is  wild  with  joy.  Have  it  announced  that  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  my  son,  the  Opera  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public  for  a gratuitous  performance.  If  twen- 
ty-five hundred  persons  crowded  together  — that  is  an 
aggregate  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds — do  not 
sufficiently  test  the  solidity  of  the  structure,  ask  those 
good  people  to  jump  about  a little ; you  know  Monsieur 
Lenoir,  that  weight  is  quintupled  in  a fall  of  four  inches. 
Your  twenty-five  hundred  spectators  will  weigh  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  if  you  make  them  dance ; give 
a ball,  then,  after  the  spectacle.” 

“ Sire,  I thank  you,”  said  the  architect. 

“ But  in  the  first  place,  reflect ; that  crowd  will  be 
heavy.” 

“ Sire,  I am  sure  of  my  work,  and  I shall  go  to  the 
ball.” 

“ And  I,”  replied  the  king,  " will  attend  the  second 
representation.” 

The  architect  followed  the  king’s  advice.  They  played 
“ Ad6le  de  Ponthieu  ” before  three  thousand  plebeians, 
who  applauded  louder  than  kings.  They  were  willing 
enough  to  dance  after  the  performance,  and  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. Their  weight  was  increased  tenfold  instead  of 
fivefold.  The  structure  stood  unshaken. 

Had  there  been  anything  to  fear  it  would  have  been 
at  the  subsequent  performances,  when  the  timorous  nobles 
crowded  the  hall,  — that  hall  to  which,  three  years  after 
its  opening,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  Madame 
de  La  Motte  were  going  to  attend  a ball. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  - OPERA-BALL. 

The  ball  was  at  its  height  when  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
and  Madame  de  La  Motte  glided  in  stealthily  — the  pre- 
late, at  least  — among  thousands  of  dominos  and  masks 
of  every  kind.  They  were  soon  lost  in  the  crowd.  Two 
persons  had  taken  refuge  from  the  pressure  under  the 
queen’s  box ; one  of  them  wore  a white  domino  and  the 
other  a black  one.  They  were  talking  with  great  anima- 
tion. “ I tell  you,  Oliva,”  said  the  black  domino,  “ that  I 
am  sure  you  are  expecting  some  one.  Your  head  is  no 
longer  a head,  but  a weathercock,  and  turns  round  to  look 
after  every  new-comer.” 

“ Well ! is  it  astonishing  that  I should  look  at  the 
people,  when  that  is  what  I came  here  for  1 ” 

“ Oh,  that  is  what  you  came  for  1 ” 

“ Well,  Monsieur ; and  for  what  do  people  generally 
come  to  the  Opera  1 ” 

“ A thousand  things.” 

“ Men,  perhaps,  but  women  only  for  one,  — to  see  and  be 
seen  by  as  many  persons  as  possible.  You  have  brought 
me  to  the  Opera-ball.  I am  here  ; you  must  be  resigned.” 
“ Mademoiselle  Oliva  ! ” 

“ Oh,  do  not  speak  in  that  big  voice.  You  know  it 
does  not  frighten  me  ; and  above  all,  do  not  call  me  by 
name.  You  know  there  is  nothing  in  worse  taste  than  to 
call  people  by  name  at  the  Opera-ball.” 

The  black  domino  made  an  angry  gesture ; it  was  inter- 
rupted by  a blue  domino  who  approached  them. 
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“ Come,  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “ let  Madame  amuse  her- 
self. It  is  not  mid-Lent  every  day,  and  it  is  not  at  every 
mid-Lent  that  one  comes  to  the  Opera-ball.” 

“ Mind  your  own  business,”  replied  the  black  domino, 
rudely. 

“ Eh,  Monsieur  ! learn  once  for  all,”  said  the  blue  dom- 
ino, “that  a little  courtesy  is  never  out  of  place.” 

“ I do  not  know  you,  and  why  the  devil  should  I have 
anything  to  do  with  you  1 ” 

“ No  ; you  do  not  know  me,  but  I know  you,  Monsieur 
de  Beausire.” 

At  hearing  his  name  thus  pronounced,  the  black  domino 
trembled,  and  betrayed  his  agitation  by  the  shaking  of 
his  silken  hood. 

“ Oh,  do  not  be  afraid,  Monsieur  de  Beausire,”  continued 
the  mask ; “I  am  not  what  you  think  I am.” 

“ Eh,  pardieu  ! what  do  I think  you  are  h Are  you  not 
content  with  guessing  names  1 Must  you  pretend  also  to 
guess  what  one  thinks  h ” 

“ Why  not  1 ” 

“ Then,  tell  me  what  I thought.  I have  never  seen  a 
sorcerer,  and  shall  enjoy  meeting  one.” 

“ Oh,  what  you  ask  is  not  difficult  enough  to  entitle  me 
to  that  name,  which  you  seem  to  grant  so  readily.” 

“ Tell  me  at  all  events.” 

“Well,  then,  you  took  me  for  an  agent  of  Monsieur  de 
Crosne.” 

“ Monsieur  de  Crosne  ! ” he  repeated. 

“ Oh,  yes  ; you  do  not  know  him,  pardieu  / Monsieur 
de  Crosne,  the  lieutenant  of  police.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

“ Softly,  Monsieur  de  Beausire,  you  really  look  as  if  you 
were  feeling  for  your  sword.” 

“ Certainly  I was  feeling  for  it.” 
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“ Good  Heavens  ! what  a warlike  disposition ; but  I 
think,  dear  Monsieur  Beausire,  you  left  your  sword  at  home, 
and  you  did  well.  But  to  speak  of  something  else,  will 
you  let  me  have  Madame’s  arm  for  a little  while  ? ” 

“ Madame’s  arm  1 ” 

“Yes,  Monsieur;  that  is  not  uncommon,  I believe,  at  a 
ball  at  the  Opera,  — or  have  I but  just  arrived  from  the 
Indies  ? ” 

“Certainly  not,  when  it  is  agreeable  to  the  lady’s 
cavalier.” 

“ It  suffices  sometimes,  dear  Monsieur  Beausire,  that  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  lady.” 

“Do  you  ask  it  for  a long  time  ? ” 

“ Really,  Monsieur  Beausire,  you  are  too  curious.  Per- 
haps for  ten  minutes,  perhaps  for  an  hour,  perhaps  for 
all  the  evening.” 

“You  are  laughing  at  me,  Monsieur.” 

“Dear  Monsieur,  answer,  Yes  or  No.  Yes  or  no,  will 
you  give  me  Madame’s  arm  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Come,  come,  do  not  be  ill-tempered,  — you,  who  were 
so  pleasant  a little  while  ago.” 

“ A little  while  ago  ? ” 

“ Yes ; at  the  Rue  Dauphine.” 

“ Rue  Dauphine  ! ” exclaimed  Beausire,  stupefied. 

Oliva  laughed. 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  Madame,”  said  the  black  domino, 
grinding  his  teeth.  Then  to  the  stranger,  “ I do  not 
understand  you.  Play  your  game  honestly,  if  you  can.” 

“ My  dear  Monsieur,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can  be 
more  honest  than  the  truth.  Am  I not  right,  Mademoi- 
selle Oliva  It  ” 

“ What,  you  know  me  also  ? ” said  she. 

“ Did  not  Monsieur  just  speak  your  name  aloud?  ” 
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“ And  the  truth,”  continued  Beausire,  — “ the  truth 
is  — ” 

“ That  you  were  on  the  point  of  killing  this  poor  lady, 
but  stopped  at  the  sound  of  twenty  louis.” 

“ Enough,  Monsieur  ! ” 

“ Well,  then,  if  you  have  had  enough,  give  me  Madame’s 
arm.” 

“ Oh,  I see ; you  and  she  have  an  understanding 
together.” 

“ I swear  to  you  it  is  not  so.” 

“ How  can  any  one  say  such  a thing  ] ” cried  Oliva. 

“ And  if  it  were  so,”  said  the  stranger,  “ it  would  be 
only  for  your  benefit.” 

“ For  my  benefit  1 ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ When  one  asserts  a thing  he  proves  it,”  said  Beausire, 
cavalierly. 

“ Willingly.” 

" Ah  ! I should  be  curious  to  know  — ” 

“ I will  prove  to  you  that  your  presence  here  is  as  inju- 
rious to  you  as  your  absence  would  be  profitable.  You  are 
a member  of  a certain  academy,  are  you  not  1 ” 

“II” 

“ Oh,  do  not  get  angry,  dear  Monsieur  de  Beausire. 
I am  not  speaking  of  the  French  Academy.” 

“ Academy  — academy  — ” muttered  Beausire. 

“ In  the  Rue  du  Pot-de-Fer,  in  the  second  story,  is  it 
not,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  Beausire  1 ” 

“ Hush  ! ” said  Beausire. 

The  blue  domino  drew  out  his  watch,  which  was 
studded  with  diamonds  that  made  Beausire’s  eyes  water 
to  look  at  them.  “ Well ! ” continued  he,  “ in  a quarter 
of  an  hour  they  are  going  to  discuss  there  a little  project, 
by  which  they  hope  to  secure  two  million  francs  among 
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the  twelve  members,  of  whom  you  are  one,  Monsieur  de 
Beausire.” 

“ And  you  must  be  another  ; if  you  are  not  ■ — 99 
“ Pray  go  on.” 

“ A member  of  the  police.” 

“ Oh,  Monsieur  de  Beausire,  I thought  you  had  more 
sense  ; but  I am  sorry  to  see  that  you  are  a fool.  If  I were 
of  the  police  I should  have  taken  you  long  ago,  for  some 
little  affairs  less  honorable  than  this  speculation  of  two 
millions  which  they  are  going  to  discuss  in  the  academy 
in  a few  minutes.” 

Beausire  reflected  a moment. 

“The  devil!  You  must  be  right.”  Then  still  reflect- 
ing, “ So,  Monsieur,  you  wish  to  send  me  to  the  Hue  du  Pot- 
de-Fer ; but  I know  why,  — that  I may  be  arrested  there ; 
I am  not  such  a fool.” 

“ More  foolishuess.  If  I had  the  power  to  do  as  you 
say ; the  power,  greater  still,  of  guessing  what  is  going  on  at 
your  academy, — I should  have  had  you  arrested  at  once, 
and  we  should  have  been  rid  of  you,  Madame  and  I ; but 
on  the  contrary,  my  motto  is  * with  gentleness  and  persua- 
sion,’ dear  Monsieur  de  Beausire.” 

“ Oh,  I know  now,”  said  Beausire,  “ you  are  the  man 
who  was  on  the  sofa  two  hours  ago,  are  you  not  ? ” 
“What  sofa?”  inquired  the  blue  domino,  whose  little 
finger  Oliva  pinched  slightly ; “ the  only  sofa  I know  of 
is  that  of  Monsieur  Crebillon,  junior.” 

“ Never  mind  ; you  have  induced  me  to  go,  and  if  you 
are  sending  a worthy  man  into  harm,  you  will  pay  for  it 
some  day.” 

“ Be  tranquil,”  said  the  blue  domino,  laughing  at  this  epi- 
thet “ worthy ; ” “ by  sending  you  there,  I give  you  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  at  least,  for  you  know  the  rule  of 
this  society  is  that  whoever  is  absent  loses  his  share.” 
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“ Well,  then,  good-by  ! ” said  Beausire,  and  vanished. 

The  blue  domino  took  possession  of  Oliva’s  arm,  left  at 
liberty  by  Beausire. 

“Now  ! ” said  she,  “ I have  let  you  manage  poor  Beau- 
sire at  your  ease,  but  I warn  you,  you  will  not  find  me, 
who  know  }'ou,  so  easy  to  talk  over ; therefore,  find  some- 
thing pretty  to  say  to  me,  or  — ” 

“ I know  nothing  prettier  in  the  world  than  your  own 
history,  dear  Mademoiselle  Nicole ; w said  he,  pressing  the 
pretty  round  arm  of  the  little  woman,  who  uttered  a low 
cry  at  hearing  this  name,  which  the  mask  whispered  in  her 
ear,  but  recovering  herself  with  marvellous  quickness  said  : 

“ Oh,  mon  Dieu  ! what  a name  ! Is  it  I whom  you  call 
Nicole  1 If  so,  you  are  shipwrecked  on  leaving  port ; you 
founder  on  the  first  rock,  for  that  is  not  my  name.” 

“ At  present  I know  that  you  call  yourself  Oliva. 
Nicole  was  too  provincial.  I know  that  there  are  two 
women  in  you,  — Oliva  and  Nicole.  We  will  talk  after- 
ward of  Oliva ; at  present  I want  to  speak  of  Nicole. 
Have  you  forgotten  the  time  when  you  answered  to  that 
name  'i  I do  not  believe  it,  my  dear  child  ; for  the  name 
that  one  bears  as  a young  girl  is  ever  the  one  enshrined 
in  the  heart,  although  one  may  have  been  forced  to 
take  another  to  hide  the  first.  Poor  Oliva ! Happy 
Nicole ! ” 

At  that  moment  a swarm  of  maskers,  pushing  by  them, 
obliged  Oliva  to  cling  closely  to  her  companion  to  keep 
from  being  swept  away. 

“ See,”  he  said,  “ all  this  motley  crowd.  See  how  these 
groups  form  and  separate,  some  with  joyous  laughter,  and 
others  with  reproaches.  All  these  people  have,  perhaps, 
as  many  names  as  you ; and  I might  astonish  many  of 
them  by  speaking  to  them  names  which  they  remember 
themselves,  but  think  forgotten  by  all  others.” 
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“ You  said  * Poor  Oliva  ! * Do  you,  then,  think  that  I 
am  not  happy  1 99 

“ It  would  be  difficult  to  be  happy  with  a man  like 
Beausire.” 

Oliva  sighed  and  said,  “ Indeed,  I am  not.” 

“ You  love  him,  however  1 99 
“ Oh,  a little  ! ” 

“ If  you  do  not  love  him  much,  leave  him.” 

“ No.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” 

“ Because  I should  no  sooner  have  done  so  than  I should 
regret  it.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  1 99 
“ I am  afraid  I should.” 

“ What  could  you  have  to  regret  in  a drunkard,  a gam- 
bler, a man  who  beats  you,  and  a blackleg  who  will  one 
day  come  to  the  gallows.” 

“ You  would  not  understand  me  if  I told  you.” 

“Try.” 

“ I should  regret  the  excitement  with  which  he  sur- 
rounds me.” 

“ I ought  to  have  guessed  it ; that  comes  of  passing 
your  youth  with  such  silent  people.” 

“ You  knew  about  my  youth  ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Ah,  my  dear  Monsieur ! ” said  Oliva,  laughing,  and 
shaking  her  head  with  an  air  of  distrust. 

“ You  doubt  it  ? ” 

“Really,  I do.” 

“ Then  we  will  talk  a little  about  your  youth,  Made- 
moiselle Nicole.” 

“Very  well;  but  I warn  you,  I will  answer  you 
nothing.” 

“ I do  not  wish  it.  I do  not  mean  your  childhood.  I 
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begin  at  the  time  when  you  first  perceived  that  you  had  a 
heart  capable  of  love.” 

“ Love  for  whom  1 ” 

“ For  Gilbert.” 

At  this  word,  this  name,  a shudder  ran  through  her 
whole  body,  and  the  blue  domino  felt  her  trembling  on 
his  arm.  “ Ah,  my  God ! ” she  cried,  “ how  do  you 
know  1”  and  she  darted  through  her  mask,  with  an  inde- 
scribable emotion,  a searching  glance  at  the  blue  domino. 
Then  with  a sigh,  she  said,  “ Oh,  Monsieur  ! you  have 
pronounced  a name  indeed  fertile  in  recollections.  You 
knew  Gilbert  ? ” 

“ Yes,  since  I speak  to  you  of  him.” 

“ Alas  ! ” 

“ A charming  lad,  upon  my  word.  You  loved  him  1 ” 

“ He  was  handsome.  No,  perhaps  not;  but  I thought 
him  so.  He  was  full  of  intelligence,  my  equal  in  birth ; 
but  Gilbert  thought  no  woman  his  equal.” 

“ Not  even  — ” 

“ Not  even  who  1 ” 

“ Not  even  Mademoiselle  de  Ta ” 

“ Oh,  I know  whom  you  mean,  Monsieur ! You  are 
well  informed.  Yes,  Gilbert  loved  higher  than  the  poor 
Nicole.  You  are  possessed  of  terrible  secrets,  Monsieur  ! 
Tell  me,  if  you  can,”  she  continued,  looking  earnestly  at 
him,  “ what  has  become  of  him  'l  ” 

“ You*  should  know  better  than  any  one.” 

“ Why,  in  Heaven’s  name  ? ” 

“ Because,  if  he  followed  you  from  Taverney  to  Paris, 
you  followed  him  from  Paris  to  Trianon.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  true ; but  that  is  ten  years  ago,  and  I 
wish  to  know  what  has  happened  since  the  time  when  I 
ran  away,  and  since  he  disappeared.  Oh,  how  much  can 
happen  in  ten  years  ! ” 
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Her  companion  looked  at  her  in  silence. 

“ I beg  of  you,”  persisted  Nicole,  almost  supplicatingly, 
“ tell  me  what  has  become  of  Gilbert ! You  turn  away 
your  head,  and  are  silent.  Perhaps  the  remembrances 
pain  you.” 

The  blue  domino  remained  with  his  head  bowed  down, 
as  if  burdened  by  the  weight  of  his  recollections. 

“ When  Gilbert  loved  Mademoiselle  de  Taverney  — 99 
continued  Nicole. 

“ Speak  lower  when  you  mention  names.  Have  you 
not  noticed  that  I do  not  speak  them  ? ” 

“ When  he  loved  her  so  much  that  every  tree  at  Tri- 
anon was  witness  to  his  love  — ” 

“ You  loved  him  no  longer,  then  1 ” 

“ On  the  contrary,  I loved  him  more  than  ever ; and 
this  love  was  my  ruin.  I am  beautiful,  proud,  and  when 
I please,  insolent,  and  would  allow  my  head  to  be  cut  off 
rather  than  confess  myself  despised.” 

“ You  have  a heart,  Nicole  1 ” 

“ I had  then,”  she  said,  sighing. 

“ This  conversation  makes  you  sad  1 99 
“ No ; it  does  me  good  to  speak  of  my  youth.  It  is 
with  life  as  with  rivers ; the  most  turbid  stream  has  a 
pure  source.  Go  on,  and  pay  no  attention  to  any  poor, 
stray  sigh  which  may  issue  from  my  breast.” 

“ Oh,”  said  the  blue  domino,  with  a gentle  nod,  which 
betrayed  a smile  hidden  under  the  mask,  “ I know  of  you, 
of  Gilbert,  and  another  person,  my  poor  child,  all  that 
you  can  possibly  know  yourself.” 

“ Then,”  cried  Oliva,  “ tell  me  why  Gilbert  fled  from 
Trianon ; and  if  you  tell  me  — ” 

“You  will  be  convinced  1 Well,  I will  not  tell  you, 
and  you  will  be  more  thoroughly  convinced  still.” 

“ How  can  that  be  1 99 
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“ In  asking  me  why  Gilbert  left  Trianon,  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  confirm  a suspicion,  but  to  tell  you  something 
which  you  do  not  know.” 

“ That  is  true.” 

Then  shuddering  more  violently  than  she  bad  yet  done, 
she  seized  both  his  hands  in  hers,  “ My  God  ! ” said  she, 
“ my  God  ! 99 

“ Well,  what  does  this  mean  ? ” 

Nicole  appeared  to  recover  herself,  and  to  dismiss  the 
idea  which  had  produced  this  demonstration. 

“ Nothing,”  she  said. 

“ Yes,  you  wished  to  ask  me  something.” 

“ Yes ; tell  me  frankly  what  has  become  of  Gilbert  ? ” 

“ Have  you  not  heard  that  he  was  dead  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; but  — ” 

“ Well,  he  is  dead.” 

“ Dead  ! ” said  Nicole,  with  an  air  of  doubt.  Then 
shuddering  as  before,  “ For  mercy’s  sake,  Monsieur,  grant 
me  one  favor  ! ” 

“ Two,  ten,  as  many  as  you  like,  my  dear  Nicole.” 

“ I saw  you  two  hours  ago,  — for  it  was  you,  was  it 
not?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You  did  not,  then,  try  to  disguise  yourself?” 

“ Not  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  I did  all  I could  to  make 
you  see  me.” 

“ Oh,  mad,  mad  woman  that  I am,  — I who  looked  at 
you  so  much  ! Mad,  mad,  stupid  woman,  — only  a 
woman  ! as  Gilbert  said.” 

“ Well,  now,  spare  your  beautiful  hair.  Spare  yourself.” 
“ No  ; I wish  to  punish  myself  for  having  looked  at 
you  without  seeing  you.” 

“ I do  not  understand.” 

“ Do  you  know  what  I am  going  to  ask  of  you  ? ” 
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“ No.” 

“ Take  off  your  mask.” 

“ Here  1 Impossible  ! ” 

“ Oh,  you  cannot  fear  being  seen  by  others  ! Here, 
behind  this  column,  you  will  be  quite  bidden,  except  from 
me.  You  fear  that  I should  recognize  you.” 

“ Me  ! ” 

“ And  that  I should  cry,  ‘ It  is  you  ; it  is  Gilbert ! ’ ” 

“ You  did  well  to  say,  ‘ Mad  ! mad ! ’ ” 

“ Take  off  your  mask.” 

“ Yes,  on  one  condition,  — that  you  will  take  off  yours 
if  I ask  it.” 

“ I will  take  it  off.  If  I do  not,  you  may  tear  it  off.” 
The  blue  domino  yielded  to  Nicole’s  request.  He  went 
into  the  dark  corner  pointed  out  by  her,  and  taking  off 
his  mask  placed  himself  before  Oliva,  who  looked  ear- 
nestly at  him  for  a whole  minute. 

“ Alas,  no  ! ” she  said,  stamping  her  feet,  and  wounding 
the  palms  of  her  hands  with  her  finger-nails.  “ Alas,  it  is 
not  Gilbert ! ” 

“ And  who  am  1 1 ” 

“ Oh,  I do  not  care,  since  you  are  not  he  ! ” 

“ And  if  it  had  been  Gilbert  1 ” said  he,  as  he  put  on  his 
mask  again. 

“ Ah,  if  it  had  been  ! ” she  cried,  passionately,  “ and 
be  had  said  to  me,  ‘ Nicole,  do  you  remember  Tavern ey- 
Maison-Bouge  ? ’ oh,  then  — ” 

“ Then  1 ” 

“ There  would  have  been,  for  me,  no  longer  a Beausirc 
in  the  world.” 

“But  I have  told  you,  my  dear  child,  that  Gilbert  is 
dead.” 

“ Ah,  perhaps,  then,  it  is  for  the  best  1 ” said  Oliva, 
with  a sigh. 
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“ Yes ; he  would  never  have  loved  you,  beautiful  as  you 
are.” 

“ Do  you,  then,  think  he  despised  me  1 ” 

“No  ; he  feared  you,  rather.” 

“ That  is  possible.  I was  something  like  him ; and  he 
knew  himself  so  well  that  I made  him  afraid.” 

“Then,  as  you  said  just  now,  it  is  better  that  he  is 
dead.” 

“ Do  not  repeat  my  words  ; in  your  mouth  they  hurt 
me.  Why  is  it  better  that  he  is  dead  1 Speak  ! ” 

“ Because  to-day,  Mademoiselle  Oliva,  — you  observe 
that  I abandon  Nicole,  — because  to-day,  my  dear  Oliva, 
you  have  before  you  a future,  happy,  rich,  and  brilliant.” 
“ Do  you  think  so  1 ” 

“Yes;  if  you  will  resolve  to  do  everything  to  attain 
the  end  I promise  you.” 

“You  may  rest  easy  on  that  score.” 

“ But  you  must  give  up  sighing,  as  you  were  just  now.” 
“ Very  well ! I sighed  for  Gilbert ; and  as  he  is  dead, 
and  there  are  not  two  Gilberts  in  the  world,  I sigh  no 
more.” 

“ Gilbert  was  young  then  ; he  had  the  faults  and  good 
qualities  of  youth.  But  now  — ” 

“ Gilbert  is  not  now  older  than  he  was  ten  years  ago.” 
“No,  undoubtedly,  since  he  is  dead.” 

“ You  see,  then,  he  is  dead  ; the  Gilberts  do  not  grow 
old,  — they  die.” 

“ Oh,”  cried  the  unknown,  “ 0 Youth  ! 0 Courage ! 
0 Beauty ! — eternal  springs  of  love,  heroism,  and  devo- 
tion, — he  who  loses  you  loses  life  itself.  Youth  is  para- 
dise, heaven,  everything.  What  God  bestows  upon  us 
afterward  is  but  a sad  compensation  for  the  loss  of  our 
youth.  The  more  generous  he  has  been  to  a man  in  his 
youth,  the  greater  should  be  the  compensation  when  that 
VOL.  i.  — 18 
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youth  has  fled.  But  nothing  can  replace,  great  God  ! the 
treasures  which  that  youth  lavished  on  the  man.” 

“ Gilbert  would  have  thought  what  you  have  so  elo- 
quently uttered,”  said  Oliva.  “ But  enough  of  this 
subject.” 

“ Yes  ; we  will  speak  of  yourself.  Why  did  you  run 
away  with  Beausire  % ” 

“ Because  I wished  to  leave  Trianon,  and  I was  obliged 
to  go  with  some  one.  I could  no  longer  remain  after 
having  been  rejected  by  Gilbert.” 

“ Ten  years  of  fidelity  through  pride,”  said  the  blue 
domino.  “ Oh,  how  dearly  have  you  paid  for  that 
vanity  ! ” 

Oliva  laughed. 

“ Oh,  I know  what  you  are  laughing  at ! You  laugh 
because  a man  who  pretends  to  know  everything  accuses 
you  of  having  been  ten  years  faithful,  when  you  think 
you  have  not  exposed  yourself  to  that  ridiculous  reproach. 
However,  I know  all  about  you.  I know  that  you  went 
to  Portugal  with  Beausire,  where  you  remained  two  years ) 
that  you  then  left  him,  and  went  to  the  Indies  with  the 
captain  of  a frigate,  who  hid  you  in  his  cabin,  and  who 
left  you  at  Chandernagor  when  he  returned  to  Europe.  I 
know  that  you  had  two  million  rupees  to  spend  in  the 
house  of  a nabob  who  kept  you  shut  up,  and  that  you 
escaped  through  the  window  on  the  shoulders  of  a slave. 
You  were  then  rich,  for  you  had  carried  away  two  beau- 
tiful pearl  bracelets,  two  diamonds,  and  three  large  rubies. 
You  came  back  to  France,  and  on  landing  at  Brest  your 
evil  genius  made  you  encounter  Beausire  on  the  quay, 
who  almost  fainted  on  recognizing  you,  bronzed  and  ema- 
ciated as  you  were  on  your  return,  poor  exile  ! ” 

“ Oh,  mon  Dieu  / ” cried  Oliva,  “ who  are  you,  then, 
who  know  all  this  h ” 
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“ I know,  further,  that  Beausire  carried  you  off  again, 
persuaded  you  that  he  loved  you,  sold  your  jewels,  and 
reduced  you  to  poverty.  Still  you  say  you  love  him  ; 
and  as  love  is  the  source  of  all  happiness,  of  course  you 
must  he  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world.” 

Oliva  hung  her  head,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands ; but  two  large  tears  might  be  seen  forcing  their 
way  through  her  fingers,  — liquid  pearls,  more  precious, 
perhaps,  than  those  in  her  bracelets,  but  which  no  one, 
alas  ! would  have  wished  to  purchase  of  Beausire. 

“And  this  woman,”  at  last  she  said,  “ so  proud  and  so 
happy,  you  have  bought  this  evening  for  fifty  louis.” 

“ I know  it  is  too  little,  Madame,”  said  the  unknown, 
with  that  exquisite  grace  and  perfect  courtesy  which  never 
leaves  the  gentleman,  even  when  addressing  the  lowest 
class  of  courtesans. 

“No;  on  the  contrary,  lam  surprised  that  a woman 
like  me  should  be  worth  so  much.” 

“ You  are  worth  much  more  than  that,  as  I will  show 
you.  Oh,  do  not  answer,  for  you  do  not  understand; 
and  besides,”  added  the  unknown,  leaning  toward 
her. 

“ And  besides  h ” 

“Just  now  I want  all  my  attention.” 

“Then  I will  be  silent.” 

“ No  ; talk,  on  the  contrary,  — of  anything,  it  does  not 
matter  what,  so  that  we  seem  occupied.” 

“ Be  it  so ; but  you  are  a very  strange  man.” 

“ Take  hold  of  my  arm,  and  let  us  walk.” 

They  walked  on  among  the  various  groups,  Oliva  attract- 
ing the  gaze  of  every  connoisseur  to  her  fine  figure,  ele- 
gantly shaped  head,  and  flexible  neck  which  her  domino 
could  not  conceal ; for  in  those  days  at  the  Opera-ball  the 
passers-by  followed  the  movements  of  a woman  with  as 
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much  curiosity  as  in  our  days  the  lovers  of  horse-flesh  watch 
the  paces  of  a fine  horse. 

At  the  end  of  some  moments  Oliva  ventured  to  ask  a 
question. 

“ Silence  ! ” said  the  unknown ; “ or  rather,  talk  as  much 
as  you  like,  only  do  not  ask  questions  at  present,  for  I 
cannot  answer  now.  When  you  speak,  disguise  your 
voice,  hold  your  head  up,  and  scratch  your  neck  with  your 
fan.” 

She  obeyed.  In  a moment  they  passed  a highly  per- 
fumed group,  in  the  centre  of  which  a very  elegant-looking 
man  was  talking  fast  to  three  companions,  who  were  lis- 
tening respectfully. 

“ Who  is  that  young  man  in  that  beautiful  gray  dom- 
ino']” asked  Oliva. 

“ Monsieur  le  Comte  d’ Artois,”  replied  the  unknown  ; 
“ but  do  not  speak  just  now,  for  mercy’s  sake  ! ” 

At  this  moment,  when  Oliva,  astounded  at  the  high- 
sounding  name  pronounced  by  her  companion,  stepped  to 
one  side  to  get  a better  view  of  its  owner,  two  other  dom- 
inos passed  them  and  took  refuge  from  the  crowd  in  a place 
under  the  boxes,  where  there  were  no  benches. 

“ Lean  on  this  pillar,  Countess,”  said  one  of  them  in  a 
low  voice,  which  was  overheard  by  the  blue  domino,  who 
started  at  its  sound. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  a yellow  domino,  whose 
bold  manner  revealed  the  useful  man  rather  than  the 
agreeable  courtier,  came  up  to  the  blue  domino  and  said, 
“ It  is  he.” 

“Very  good,”  replied  the  other,  dismissing  the  yellow 
domino  by  a gesture. 

" Now,  then,”  said  Oliva’s  companion,  turning  to  her ; 
“ we  will  begin  to  enjoy  ourselves  a little.” 

“ I hope  so,  for  you  have  twice  made  me  sad,  — first  by 
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taking  away  Beausire,  who  always  makes  me  laugh,  and 
then  by  speaking  of  Gilbert,  who  has  made  me  weep  so 
many  times.” 

“ I will  be  both  Gilbert  and  Beausire  to  you,”  said  the 
unknown,  gravely. 

“ Oh  ! ” sighed  Oliva. 

“ I do  not  ask  you  to  love  me,  remember ; I only  ask 
you  to  accept  the  life  I offer  you,  — that  is,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  your  fancies,  provided  you  occasionally  help 
me  with  mine.  Just  now  I have  one.” 

“ What  is  it?” 

“ That  black  domino  is  a German  of  my  acquaintance 
who  refused  to  come  to  the  ball  with  me,  under  the  pre- 
text of  a headache.” 

“And  to  whom  you  also  said  that  you  would  not 
come.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ He  has  a lady  with  him  V* 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who  is  she  1 ” 

“ I do  not  know  ; we  will  approach  them.  I will  pre- 
tend that  you  are  a German  ; you  must  not  speak, 
lest  he  should  recognize  you  by  your  accent  as  a native 
Parisian.” 

“ Very  well.  And  you  will  mystify  him  1 ” 

“ Oh,  I will  answer  for  that.  Now,  pretend  to  point 
him  out  to  me  with  the  end  of  your  fan.” 

“ Like  that  'i  ” 

“ Yes,  very  well ; now  whisper  to  me.” 

Oliva  obeyed  with  a docility  and  intelligence  which 
charmed  her  companion. 

The  black  domino,  who  had  his  back  turned  to  them,  did 
not  see  all  this ; but  his  companion  did.  u Take  care,  Mon- 
seigneur,” said  she ; “ there  are  two  masks  watching  us.” 
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“ Oh,  do  not  be  afraid,  Countess,  they  cannot  recognize 
us.  Do  not  mind  them ; hut  let  me  assure  you  that  never 
form  was  so  enchanting  as  yours,  never  eyes  so  brilliant ; 
permit  me  to  tell  you  — ” 

“ All  that  one  can  say  under  the  mask.” 
u No,  Countess,  all  that  one  can  say  under  — ” 

“ Do  not  finish ; you  will  condemn  yourself.  And  be- 
sides, — danger  greater  still,  — our  spies  would  hear.” 

“ Two  spies  ! ” cried  the  cardinal,  with  agitation. 

“ Yes,  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  come  to 
us.” 

“ Disguise  your  voice,  Countess,  if  they  make  you 
speak.” 

“ And  you,  yours,  Monseigneur.” 

Oliva  and  her  blue  domino  indeed  approached ; the 
latter  came  up  to  the  cardinal,  and  said,  “ Mask  — ” 

“ What  do  you  want  ? ” said  the  cardinal,  in  a voice  as 
unlike  his  natural  one  as  he  could  make  it.” 

“ The  lady  who  accompanies  me  desires  me  to  ask  you 
some  questions,”  replied  the  blue  domino. 

“ Ask  quickly,”  said  Monsieur  de  Rohan. 

“ And  let  them  be  very  indiscreet,”  said  Madame  de  La 
Motte. 

“ So  indiscreet  that  you  must  not  hear  them,”  replied 
the  blue  domino,  and  he  pretended  to  whisper  to  Oliva, 
who  made  a sign  in  answer;  then  in  irreproachable  Ger- 
man, he  said  to  the  cardinal,  “ Monseigneur,  are  you  in 
love  with  the  lady  who  accompanies  you  ? ” 

The  cardinal  trembled,  “Did  you  say  Monseigneur?” 
he  asked. 

“Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  then;  I am  not  the  person  you 
think.” 

“ Oh,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal ! do  not  deny  it ; it  is  use- 
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less.  If  even  I did  not  know  you,  the  lady  who  accom- 
panies me  assures  me  she  knows  you  perfectly.”  And  he 
again  whispered  to  Oliva,  “ Make  a sign  for  yes.  Do  so 
every  time  I press  your  arm.” 

She  made  the  sign. 

“ You  astonish  me,”  said  the  cardinal,  completely  taken 
a-back  ; " who  is  this  lady  1 ” 

“ Oh,  Monseigneur  ! I thought  you  would  have  already 
recognized  her.  She  knew  you  at  once.  It  is  true  that 
jealousy  — ” 

“ Madame  is  jealous  of  me  1 ” cried  the  cardinal. 

“ We  do  not  say  that,”  replied  the  unknown,  rather 
haughtily. 

“ What  are  you  talking  about  1 ” asked  Madame  de  La 
Motte,  who  did  not  like  this  conversation  in  German 
which  she  could  not  understand. 

“ Oh,  nothing,  nothing  ! ” 

Madame  de  La  Motte  stamped  her  foot,  impatiently. 

“ Madame,”  said  the  cardinal  to  Oliva,  “ one  word  from 
you  and  I promise  to  recognize  you  instantly.” 

Monsieur  de  Rohan  had  spoken  German ; Oliva  did 
not  understand  a single  word,  and  leaned  toward  the  blue 
domino. 

“ Do  not  speak,  Madame,  I conjure  you,”  said  he. 

All  this  mystery  piqued  the  curiosity  of  the  cardinal. 

“ One  single  German  word,”  he  said,  “ could  not  much 
compromise  Madame.” 

The  blue  domino,  who  feigned  to  have  received  orders 
from  Oliva,  replied  immediately,  “ Monsieur  le  Cardinal, 
these  are  Madame’s  words  : ‘ He  whose  thoughts  are  not 
continually  on  the  alert,  he  whose  imagination  does  not 
perpetually  bring  before  him  the  presence  of  the  loved 
one,  does  not  love,  however  much  he  may  pretend  that 
he  does.’  ” 
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The  cardinal  seemed  struck  by  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  these  words.  His  whole  attitude  evinced  in  the  high- 
est degree  surprise,  respect,  and  exalted  devotion  ; then 
his  arms  fell  at  his  sides. 

“ It  is  impossible  ! ” he  murmured  in  French. 

“ What  is  impossible  ? ” asked  Madame  de  La  Motte, 
who  seized  eagerly  on  these  few  words  she  could 
understand. 

“Nothing,  Madame,  nothing.” 

“ Really,  Cardinal,  you  are  making  me  play  hut  a sorry 
part,”  said  she,  angrily. 

The  cardinal  did  not  even  seem  to  notice  her  anger,  so 
great  was  his  preoccupation  with  the  German  lady. 

“Madame,”  said  he  to  her,  “ these  words  that  your  com- 
panion has  repeated  to  me  in  your  name  are  some  German 
lines  which  I have  read  in  a house  which  is  perhaps  known 
to  you.” 

The  blue  domino  pressed  Oliva’s  arm,  who  thereupon 
bowed  assent. 

The  cardinal  shuddered.  “ That  house,”  said  he,  hesi- 
tatingly, “ is  it  not  called  ‘ Schoenbrunn  ’ ? ” 

“ Yes,”  nodded  Oliva. 

“ They  were  written  on  a table  of  cherry-wood,  with  a 
gold  bodkin,  by  an  august  hand  1 ” 

“Yes,”  bowed  Oliva,  again. 

The  cardinal  stopped,  tottered,  and  leaned  against  a 
pillar  for  support. 

Madame  de  La  Motte  stood  by,  watching  this  strange 
scene. 

Then  the  cardinal,  touching  the  blue  domino,  said, 
“ This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  quotation  : 1 But  he  who 
sees  everywhere  the  beloved  object,  who  recognizes  her  by 
a flower,  by  a perfume,  even  through  the  thickest  veils,  he 
car*  still  be  silent ; his  voice  is  in  his  heart,  and  to  be 
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understood  by  one  other  heart  is  sufficient  for  his 
happiness.*  ” 

“ Oh,  they  are  speaking  German  here,”  said  a young 
voice  from  an  approaching  group.  “Let  us  listen.  Do 
you  speak  German,  Marshal  h ” 

“No,  Monseigneur.” 

“ But  you  do,  Charny  ? ” 

“ Yes,  your  Highness.” 

“ Here  is  Monsieur  le  Comte  d’ Artois,”  said  Oliva,  softly, 
to  her  companion. 

At  this  moment  the  orchestra  began  a noisy  prelude,  and 
in  the  commotion  caused  by  the  dancers  in  hurrying  to 
their  places,  the  new-comer  ran  against  the  blue  domino. 

“ Take  care,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  with  a tone  of 
authority. 

“ Monsieur,”  replied  the  prince,  who  continued  masked, 
“ the  crowd  urges  us  forward  ; your  pardon,  ladies.” 

At  this  instant  some  invisible  hand  pulled  Oliva's  hood 
from  behind,  her  mask  fell,  and  for  a moment  her  features 
were  visible.  The  blue  domino  uttered  a cry  of  affected 
anxiety ; Oliva  a cry  of  alarm.  Three  or  four  cries  of 
surprise  responded  to  this  exclamation. 

The  cardinal  nearly  fainted,  and  Madame  de  La  Motte 
supported  him.  The  pressure  of  the  crowd  separated  the 
Comte  d’ Artois  and  his  party  from  them.  Then  the  blue 
domino  approached  the  cardinal  and  said,  “ This  indeed 
is  an  irreparable  misfortune ; this  lady’s  honor  is  at  your 
mercy.” 

“ Oh,  Monsieur,  Monsieur ! ” murmured  Prince  Louis, 
bowing ; and  he  passed  over  his  forehead,  streaming 
with  perspiration,  a handkerchief  which  trembled  in  his 
hand. 

“ Let  us  go  quickly,”  said  the  blue  domino  to  Oliva ; 
and  they  moved  away. 
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“Now  I know,”  said  Madame  de  La  Motte  to  herself, 
“ what  it  was  the  cardinal  thought  to  be  impossible ; he 
took  this  woman  for  the  queen.  But  what  an  effect  it  has 
had  on  him  ! Another  observation  to  be  retained.” 

“Would  you  like  to  leave  the  ball,  Countess?  ” asked 
Monsieur  de  Rohan,  in  a feeble  voice. 

“As  you  please,  Monseigneur,”  replied  Jeanne. 

“ I do  not  find  much  interest  here $ do  you  ? ” 

“ None  at  all.” 

They  pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd.  The  cardi- 
nal, who  was  tall,  looked  all  around  him  trying  to  catch 
another  glimpse  of  the  vision  which  had  disappeared ; but 
from  that  moment  blue,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  gray  dom- 
inos whirled  before  his  eyes  in  the  luminous  vapor  like  the 
varied  colors  of  a prism.  Everything  at  a distance  was 
blue  to  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  but  nothing 
near  him  was  of  that  color.  In  this  state  he  regained  the 
carriage  which  awaited  him  and  his  companion.  They 
started  on  their  return,  and  for  five  minutes  the  cardinal 
did  not  utter  a word. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SAPPHO. 

Madame  de  La  Motte,  who  never  forgot  herself,  roused 
the  prelate  from  his  revery.  “ Where  is  this  carriage  tak- 
ing me,  Cardinal  1 ” she  said. 

“ Back  to  your  own  house,  Countess.” 
u My  house  ! — in  the  faubourg  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Countess  ; a very  small  house  to  contain  so  many 
charms  ! ” and  saying  this,  the  cardinal  took  one  of  her 
hands  and  kissed  it  gallantly. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  the  little  house  where  so 
many  charms  were  to  try  to  find  room.  Jeanne  alighted, 
and  the  cardinal  was  preparing  to  follow  her. 

“ It  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  Monseigneur,”  whispered 
this  female  demon. 

“ What,  not  worth  the  trouble  to  spend  a few  hours 
with  you,  Countess  'l  ” 

“ And  sleep,  Monseigneur,”  said  Jeanne. 

“ I believe  there  are  several  sleeping  rooms  in  your 
house,  Countess.” 

“ For  me,  yes  ; but  for  you  — ” 

“ None  for  me  ? ” 

“ Not  yet,”  said  she,  with  an  air  so  gracious  and  so 
provoking  that  the  refusal  was  equal  to  a promise. 

a Adieu,  then,”  replied  the  cardinal,  so  stimulated  by 
the  play  in  hand  that  for  a moment  he  forgot  the  scene  at 
the  ball. 

“ Au  revoir,  Monseigneur.” 
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“Well,  I like  it  better  so/’  said  he,  as  the  carriage 
drove  off. 

Jeanne  entered  her  new  house  alone.  Six  lackeys 
waited  for  her  in  the  hall,  and  she  looked  at  them  with 
that  air  of  quiet  superiority  which  fortune  does  not  bestow 
upon  all  the  rich. 

“ Where  are  my  attendants  ? ” she  said. 

One  of  the  men  advanced  respectfully.  “ Two  women 
wait  for  Madame  in  her  room,”  said  he. 

“ Call  them.” 

The  valet  obeyed.  A few  minutes  later  two  women 
entered. 

“ Where  do  you  usually  sleep?  ” said  Jeanne. 

“We  have  no  place  as  yet,”  said  one  of  them ; “we  can 
sleep  wherever  Madame  pleases.” 

“ Where  are  the  keys  ? ” 

“ Here,  Madame.” 

“ Well,  for  this  night  you  will  sleep  out  of  the  house.” 

The  women  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

“ You  have  some  place  to  go  to  1 ” said  Jeanne. 

“ Certainly,  Madame  ; but  it  is  late.  Still,  if  Madame 
wishes  to  be  alone  — ” 

“ These  men  can  accompany  you,”  she  continued,  dis- 
missing the  valets  also,  who  seemed  rather  pleased. 

“ When  shall  we  return  h ” asked  one  of  the  women, 
timidly. 

“ To-morrow  at  noon.” 

The  six  valets  and  the  two  women  looked  at  each  other 
for  a moment,  and  then,  controlled  by  Jeanne’s  command- 
ing appearance,  they  moved  toward  the  door.  Jeanne 
accompanied  them,  but  before  closing  the  door  on  them 
asked,  “ Is  any  one  else  in  the  house  ? ” 

“ Mon  Dieu  / no,  Madame  ; there  will  be  no  one.  It  is 
impossible  that  Madame  should  remain  here  thus  aban- 
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doned.  Let  one  of  the  women  stay,  — in  the  servants’ 
hall,  in  the  kitchen,  anywhere ; but  let  some  one  stay  and 
watch.” 

“ I have  no  need  of  any  one.” 

“ But  a fire  might  break  out,  — Madame  might  be  ill.” 

“Good-night;  go,  all  of  you.”  She  drew  out  her  purse. 
“Here,”  she  added,  “is  something  as  a welcome  to  my 
service.” 

A joyous  murmur  — a mode  of  thanks  used  by  well- 
bred  servants  — was  the  only  answer,  the  last  word  of 
the  valets.  All  disappeared,  bowing  to  the  floor.  Jeanne 
overheard  their  remarks  as  they  went  away  ; they  were 
saying  to  one  another  that  fortune  had  given  them  a fan- 
ciful mistress.  When  the  noise  of  their  voices  and  foot- 
steps had  died  away,  Jeanne  locked  the  door,  and  exclaimed 
triumphantly,  “ Here  I am,  alone  in  my  own  house  ! ” 
She  lighted  a candle  in  a three-branched  candlestick,  and 
bolted  the  massive  door  of  the  vestibule.  Then  ensued  a 
silent,  extraordinary  scene,  which  would  have  highly  in- 
terested one  of  those  nocturnal  spectators  who,  according 
to  the  fictions  of  the  poet,  hover  over  cities  and  palaces. 

Jeanne  was  inspecting  her  possessions.  She  admired, 
room  by  room,  all  this  house,  the  least  detail  of  which 
had  acquired  in  her  eyes  an  immense  value,  now  that  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  visitor  had  succeeded  the  egotism  of 
the  proprietor. 

The  ground-floor  included  a bath-room,  dining-room, 
three  drawing-rooms,  and  two  reception-rooms.  The  fur- 
niture of  these  rooms  was  in  keeping  with  the  luxuriousness 
of  its  owner.  It  was  not  new,  and  it  was  more  pleasing 
to  Jeanne  than  it  would  have  been  if  procured  expressly 
for  her.  All  those  rich  antiques,  disdained  by  women  of 
fashion,  the  marvellous  pieces  of  carved  ebony,  the  glass 
lustres,  the  gothic  clocks  masterpieces  of  chasing  and 
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enamel,  the  screens  embroidered  with  Chinese  figures,  and 
the  enormous  Japanese  vases  filled  with  rare  flowers,  — 
excited  the  new  proprietress  to  an  ecstasy  of  delight  that 
cannot  be  described.  On  a mantel-piece  two  gilded  tri- 
tons bore  branches  of  coral  from  which  were  suspended,  as 
fruit,  articles  of  jewelry  at  that  time  fashionable.  On  a 
gilded  table  with  a white  marble  top  was  an  immense 
elephant,  sea-green,  from  whose  ears  hung  pendants  of 
sapphire,  supporting  a tower  filled  with  the  flasks  of  per- 
fumes. Books  for  women,  gilded  and  illustrated,  were 
conspicuous  on  rosewood  shelves,  the  corners  of  which 
were  ornamented  with  arabesques  of  gold.  A complete 
set  of  furniture  covered  with  Gobelin  tapestry,  a triumph 
of  patient  work,  which  had  cost  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  at  the  manufactory,  adorned  a small  salon  finished 
in  gray  and  gold,  on  the  walls  of  which  every  panel  was 
an  oblong  canvas  painted  by  Vemet  or  by  Greuze.  One 
small  salon  was  richly  ornamented  with  the  best  por- 
traits by  Chardin,  and  the  finest  terra-cottas  by  Clodion. 
Everything  evinced,  not  the  eagerness  of  a rich  'parvenu  to 
gratify  his  caprices  or  those  of  his  mistress,  but  the  long 
and  patient  labor  of  those  whose  riches  are  of  ancient 
date,  who  add  to  the  treasures  received  from  their  fathers 
other  treasures  to  be  handed  down  to  their  children. 

Jeanne  examined  everything  in  detail.  Then  as  her 
domino  annoyed  her,  and  her  whalebone  bodice  was  too 
tight,  she  went  into  her  bedroom,  quickly  undressed,  and 
slipped  on  a robe  of  wadded  silk.  Shivering,  half-naked 
in  the  silk  which  caressed  her  bosom  and  her  waist,  her 
vigorous  and  finely  proportioned  leg  rounding  out  the 
folds  of  her  short  robe,  she  boldly  ascended  the  stairs, 
carrying  her  light  in  her  hand.  Familiarized  with  the 
solitude,  and  having  no  fear  of  encountering  the  gaze  even 
of  a servant,  she  bounded  from  room  to  room,  permitting 
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her  light  robe  to  flutter  in  the  wind  which  blew  in  under 
the  doors,  and  which,  ten  times  in  ten  minutes,  lifted  it 
to  the  height  of  her  charming  knees.  When  she  raised 
her  arm  to  open  a closet  door,  and  the  robe  opened  suffi- 
ciently to  disclose  the  white  roundness  of  the  shoulder,  of 
that  dazzling  tint  so  familiar  in  the  paintings  of  Rubens, 
then  the  invisible  spirits  concealed  under  the  draperies, 
or  lurking  behind  the  painted  panels,  must  have  rejoiced 
at  having  in  their  possession  so  beautiful  a hostess,  who 
thought  that  she  was  their  possessor. 

At  length,  after  roaming  through  all  the  house,  ex- 
hausted, breathless,  her  candle  nearly  consumed,  she 
returned  to  her  bedroom,  hung  with  blue  satin,  and  em- 
broidered with  large,  fantastic  flowers.  She  had  seen 
everything,  had  admired  everything ; there  was  now  noth- 
ing else  for  her  to  admire  but  herself.  Suddenly  her  eyes 
fell  on  a marble  Endymion  — a delicate  and  voluptuous 
figure  by  Bouchardon  — falling,  intoxicated  with  love,  on 
a block  of  porphyry.  She  closed  the  door  and  the 
portieres  of  her  chamber,  drew  the  heavy  window- 
curtains,  and  went  back  to  the  statue,  devouring  with 
her  gaze  the  beautiful  lover  of  Diana,  who  had  given 
him  a last  kiss  as  she  ascended  toward  the  sky. 

Jeanne  felt  under  her  feet  the  soft  wool  of  the  thick 
carpet ; her  legs  trembled  and  bent  under  her  ; a languor 
which  was  induced  neither  by  fatigue  nor  by  sleepiness 
pervaded  her  frame  and  weighed  upon  her  eyelids,  while 
a heat  which  did  not  come  from  the  fireplace  ascended 
from  her  feet  through  all  her  body,  and  filled  her  veins 
with  that  living  electricity  which  is  called  love. 

At  the  moment  of  these  extraordinary  sensations  Jeanne 
perceived  herself  in  a pier-glass  placed  behind  the  statue  of 
Endymion.  Her  robe  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders  to  the 
carpet.  The  fine  cambric,  dragged  down  by  the  heavier 
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silk,  had  fallen  to  the  middle  of  her  white  and  rounded 
arms.  Two  black  eyes,  soft  with  languor,  brilliant  with 
desire,  — the  eyes  of  Jeanne  herself,  — thrilled  her  to  the 
depths  of  her  heart.  She  saw  that  she  was  beautiful ; she 
felt  that  she  was  young  and  ardent ; she  said  to  herself 
that  in  all  that  surrounded  her  nothing  was  so  worthy  of 
love,  — not  even  Diana.  She  approached  the  marble  to 
see  if  Endymion  would  not  awake  to  life,  and  for  the  mor- 
tal disdain  the  goddess.  She  became  intoxicated  with  the 
transport ; she  leaned  her  head  toward  her  shoulder  with  a 
strange  trembling,  and  applied  her  lips  to  the  palpitating 
flesh.  While  she  still  gazed  into  the  reflection  of  herself 
in  the  mirror,  suddenly  her  eyes  closed,  her  head  drooped 
forward  upon  her  breast,  and  sighing,  she  fell  on  the  bed, 
without  consciousness  and  without  apparent  life. 

The  candle  shot  forth  a last  ray  of  light  from  the  midst 
of  melted  wax,  and  then  yielded  its  last  perfume  with  its 
last  spark. 
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CHAPTEK  XXV. 

THE  ACADEMY. 

Beausire  had  followed  to  the  letter  the  advice  of  the  blue 
domino ; he  had  repaired  at  once  to  his  academy,  as  it  was 
called.  The  worthy  friend  of  Oliva,  tempted  by  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  two  millions,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  his 
apparent  exclusion  by  his  companions,  who  had  not  com- 
municated to  him  a scheme  promising  so  great  reward. 
He  knew  that  the  associates  in  the  academy  did  not  pride 
themselves  on  being  scrupulous,  which  in  itself  was  a rea- 
son for  haste,  since  the  absent  are  always  at  a disadvan- 
tage, and  especially  so  if  their  absence  affords  to  others  a 
chance  for  gain. 

Beausire  had  acquired  among  his  associates  the  reputation 
of  a man  to  be  feared.  This  was  neither  difficult  nor  as- 
tonishing. He  had  been  a police  officer  and  had  worn  a 
uniform.  He  knew  how  to  draw  his  sword,  and  he  had  a 
habit  of  looking  very  fierce  at  the  slightest  word  that  dis- 
pleased him,  — all  which  appears  rather  terrifying  to  those 
of  doubtful  courage,  especially  w7hen  they  have  reason  to 
shun  the  notoriety  of  a duel  and  the  curiosity  of  the  police. 
Beausire,  then,  calculated  on  a*venging  himself  for  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  had  treated  him,  by  frightening  his 
associates  in  the  gaming-house  of  the  Bue  du  Pot-de-Fer. 

It  was  a long  distance  from  the  gate  Saint  Martin  to  the 
Church  Saint  Sulpice.  But  Beausire  was  rich ; he  jumped 
into  a carriage  and  promised  the  driver  an  extra  fare. 

The  horses  started  off  at  a rapid  pace.  Beausire,  having 
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no  hat  and  no  sword,  since  he  wore  a domino,  assumed  an 
expression  of  ferocity,  sufficient  to  alarm  any  belated  passer- 
by.  His  entrance  into  the  academy  produced  quite  a 
sensation. 

There  were  in  the  first  salon  about  twenty  players,  who 
were  drinking  beer  or  syrups,  and  smiling  upon  seven  or 
eight  women  horribly  rouged,  who  were  looking  on  at  the 
game. 

They  were  playing  faro  at  the  principal  table;  the 
stakes  were  low,  and  the  excitement  small  in  proportion. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  domino,  who  shook  his  hood  and 
moved  his  arms  about  underneath  his  dress,  some  women 
began  to  titter,  half  mockingly  and  half  coquettishly. 
Monsieur  de  Beausire  was  a favorite,  and  the  ladies  never 
ill-treated  him.  Meantime  he  advanced  as  if  he  had 
neither  heard  nor  seen  anything,  and  when  he  had  reached 
the  table,  he  awaited  in  silence  some  remark  upon  his 
ill-humor. 

One  of  the  players  — an  old  financier  of  doubtful  char- 
acter, a fellow  apparently  good-natured  — said  to  him, 
“ Corbleu  / Chevalier,  you  come  from  the  ball  looking  out 
of  sorts.” 

“ That  is  true,”  said  the  ladies. 

“ Does  your  domino  hurt  your  head  ? ” said  another. 

“ It  is  not  my  domino  that  hurts  me,”  replied  Beausire, 
harshly. 

“ Oh  ! ” said  the  banker,  who  had  just  raked  toward  him 
a dozen  louis,  “ Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Beausire  has  been 
unfaithful  to  us ; do  you  not  see  that  he  has  been  to  the 
Opera-ball,  and  that  in  that  neighborhood  he  has  played 
for  a heavy  stake  and  has  lost  it  1 n 

Every  one  laughed  at  or  pitied  him,  according  to  their 
dispositions  ; the  women  had  compassion  for  him. 

“ It  is  not  true  that  I have  been  unfaithful  to  my 
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friends,”  replied  Beausire  ; “ I am  incapable  of  infidelity  ! 
It  is  well  for  certain  persons  of  my  acquaintance  to  be 
guilty  of  infidelity  toward  their  friends  ; ” and  to  give 
more  weight  to  his  words  he  had  recourse  to  the  gesture  of 
striking  his  hat  down  over  his  head.  But  unfortunately 
he  merely  flattened  his  silk  hood,  and  thus  gave  it  a ridicu- 
lous width,  producing  a very  ludicrous  effect  instead  of  the 
serious  one  he  had  intended. 

“ What  do  you  mean,  dear  Chevalier  ? ” asked  two  or 
three  of  his  associates. 

“ I know  what  I mean,”  replied  Beausire. 

“ But  that  is  not  enough  for  us,”  said  the  good-natured 
old  man. 

“ That  does  not  concern  you,  Monsieur,”  retorted  Beau- 
sire, unwisely. 

A very  expressive  glance  from  the  banker  warned  him 
that  his  remark  was  indiscreet.  Indeed,  it  was  necessary 
in  this  assembly  not  to  make  any  distinction  between  those 
who  paid  and  those  who  pocketed  the  money. 

Beausire  understood  the  glance,  but  his  blood  was  up  ; 
those  who  are  really  brave  control  themselves  more  easily 
than  those  who  pretend  to  be  courageous. 

“ I thought  I had  friends  here,”  he  said. 

" Why,  certainly,”  replied  several  voices. 

“ Well,  I was  deceived  ! ” 

“ In  what  h ” 

“ In  this  : that  many  things  are  done  without  me.” 

Another  sign  from  the  banker ; new  protestations  from 
the  others. 

“ It  is  enough  that  I know,”  said  Beausire,  “ and  the 
false  friends  shall  be  punished.” 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  side  to  feel  for  his  sword,  but 
only  touched  his  pocket,  which,  being  full  of  louis,  yielded 
a sound  which  betrayed  him. 
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“ Oh,  oh  ! ” cried  two  ladies,  “ Monsieur  de  Beausire  is 
well  off  to-night !” 

“ Yes,  it  seems  so,”  said  the  hanker,  slyly ; “ it  seems 
that  if  he  has  lost,  he  has  not  lost  everything ; and  that  if 
he  has  been  unfaithful  to  us,  it  is  an  infidelity  which 
can  be  atoned  for.  Come,  put  up  something,  dear 
Chevalier.” 

“ I thank  you  ! ” said  Beausire,  dryly ; “ if  every  one 
else  keeps  what  he  has,  I will  keep  what  I have.” 

“ What  the  devil  do  you  mean  1 ” whispered  one  of  the 
players. 

“We  will  have  an  explanation,  presently.” 

“Play  then,”  said  the  banker. 

“ Just  one  louis,”  said  a lady,  caressing  Beausire’s 
shoulder  in  order  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  his  pocket. 

“ I only  play  for  millions,”  said  Beausire,  boldly  ; “ and 
really  I cannot  conceive  how  people  can  play  here  for  pal- 
try louis.  Millions  ! Come,  gentlemen  of  the  Pot-de-Fer, 
since  there  is  a secret  scheme  a-foot  for  gaining  millions, 
have  done  with  pitiable  stakes  of  a louis ! Millions, 
millionnaires  ! ” 

Beausire  had  reached  that  moment  of  excitement  when 
a man  over-steps  the  bounds  of  common-sense.  An  intoxi- 
cation more  dangerous  than  that  of  wine  excited  him. 
Suddenly  he  received  from  behind  a kick  on  the  legs  so 
violent  as  to  make  him  pause  and  turn  round ; he  saw  by 
his  side  a broad,  olive-colored  face,  stiff  and  rough,  with 
black  eyes  as  luminous  as  burning  coals.  To  Beausire’s 
gesture  of  anger,  this  strange  personage  replied  with  a cere- 
monious bow  and  a stare  as  long  as  a rapier. 

“ The  Portuguese  ! ” said  Beausire,  astounded  at  this 
salutation  from  a man  who  had  just  kicked  him. 

“ The  Portuguese  ! ” repeated  the  ladies,  who  abandoned 
Beausire  to  flutter  round  the  stranger. 
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This  Portuguese  was  the  pet  of  these  ladies,  to  whom,  on 
the  pretext  that  he  did  not  speak  French,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  confectionery,  sometimes  wrapped  up  in 
bank-notes  of  fifty  or  sixty  francs. 

Beausire  knew  that  this  Portuguese  was  one  of  the 
partners.  He  always  lost  his  money  with  the  frequenters 
of  the  gaming-house.  He  fixed  the  amount  of  his  stakes 
at  a hundred  louis  a week,  and  these  were  always  lost. 
He  was  the  decoy  of  the  society.  While  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  plucked  of  a hundred  golden  feathers,  the  other 
associates  stripped  the  players  thus  entrapped.  The  Por- 
tuguese was  therefore  regarded  by  the  associates  as  a useful 
man,  and  by  the  frequenters  of  the  place  as  an  agreeable 
man.  Beausire  had  for  him  that  tacit  respect  which  is 
always  inspired  by  what  is  mysterious,  even  when  it 
inspires  some  distrust  also.  Beausire,  therefore,  on  receiv 
ing  the  kick  of  the  Portuguese,  became  silent  and  sat 
down. 

The  Portuguese  took  his  place  at  the  table,  and  put 
down  twenty  louis,  which  in  about  fifteen  minutes  had  all 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  other  players.  The  clock 
struck  three.  Two  servants  entered.  The  banker  dropped 
his  money  through  a hole  in  the  table,  for  the  by-laws  of 
the  association  were  conformed  to  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  the  members  had  in  one  another,  and  did  not  per- 
mit to  any  one  member  exclusive  control  of  the  common 
funds.  They  even  provided  that  the  banker  should  not 
wear  long  sleeves,  or  carry  any  money  about  him,  — pro- 
visions designed  to  prevent  his  hiding  money  in  his  sleeve, 
and  to  reserve  to  the  company  the  right  to  search  his 
pockets  and  take  from  him  whatever  money  was  found. 

The  lackeys  brought  in  cloaks,  overcoats  and  swords. 
Some  of  the  fortunate  players  offered  their  arms  to  the 
ladies ; the  unlucky  ones  squeezed  themselves  into  sedan- 
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chairs,  still  in  use  in  those  quiet  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
lights  in  the  gambling-room  were  extinguished. 

Beausire  also  had  put  on  his  domino  as  if  to  go  out ; 
hut  he  did  not  leave  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed  upon  those  departing,  he  returned  and  entered 
the  salon  where  eleven  of  the  associates  had  already- 
assembled.  “ At  last,”  said  he,  “ we  will  have  an 
explanation.” 

“ Light  your  lamp,  and  do  not  speak  so  loud,”  said  the 
Portuguese,  in  good  French. 

Beausire  muttered  a few  words  to  which  no  one  paid 
any  attention ; the  Portuguese  seated  himself  in  the 
banker’s  place.  Then  they  examined  the  doors  and  win- 
dows to  make  certain  that  all  was  secure,  drew  the  curtain 
close,  and  seated  themselves. 

“I  have  a communication  to  make,”  said  the  Portu- 
guese ; “ fortunately,  I arrived  in  good  time  ; for  Monsieur 
Beausire  was  seized  this  evening  with  a most  imprudent 
flow  of  eloquence.” 

Beausire  tried  to  speak. 

“ Silence,”  said  the  Portuguese ; “ let  us  not  waste  time 
in  talk.  You  have  uttered  words  which  were  more  than 
imprudent.  You  had  become  aware  of  my  plan;  that  is 
all  very  good.  You  are  a man  of  talent  and  may  have 
guessed  it ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  vanity  should  not  pre- 
dominate over  interest.” 

“ I do  not  understand,”  said  Beausire. 

“ We  do  not  understand,”  said  the  respectable  assembly, 

“ Yes ; Monsieur  de  Beausire  hoped  to  be  the  first  to 
make  this  proposition.” 

“ What  proposition  1 ” cried  the  rest. 

“ Concerning  the  two  million  francs  ! ” said  Beausire, 
with  emphasis. 

“ Two  million  francs  ! ” they  cried. 
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“ First,”  said  the  Portuguese,  “ you  exaggerate ; it  is 
not  as  much  as  that.  I will  instantly  prove  it.” 

“ We  do  not  know  of  what  you  are  talking,”  said  the 
hanker. 

“ But  are  not  the  less  interested,”  said  another. 

“ Speak  first,”  said  Beausire. 

“ Gladly,”  returned  the  Portuguese ; and  he  turned  out 
a large  glass  of  Orgeat  which  he  drank  quietly,  retaining 
all  the  time  his  cool  manner.  “ You  must  know,  then,” 
he  said  — “I  am  not  speaking  for  Monsieur  de  Beausire’s 
information  — that  the  necklace  is  not  worth  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  thousand  francs.” 

“ Oh,  then  it  concerns  a necklace  1 ” said  Beausire. 

" Yes ; did  you  not  mean  the  same  thing  1 ” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Now  he  is  going  to  he  discreet  after  his  former  folly,” 
and  the  Portuguese  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ I see  with  regret  that  you  are  taking  a tone  which 
displeases  me,”  said  Beausire,  with  the  manner  of  a cock 
getting  ready  to  fight. 

“ Mira  ! Mira  ! ” said  the  Portuguese,  cold  as  marble ; 
“ when  I have  done  you  may  say  what  you  please  ; hut 
time  presses,  and  the  ambassador  will  arrive  in  eight  days.” 
“ This  matter  becomes  complicated,”  said  the  banker ; 
“a  necklace,  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  an 
ambassador  ! What  does  all  this  mean  1 ” 

“ Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a nutshell,”  said  the  Por- 
tuguese : “ Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange  offered  to  the 
queen  a diamond  necklace  worth  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
francs.  She  refused  it,  and  now  they  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it ; for  none  hut  a royal  fortune  could  buy  it. 
Well,  I have  found  the  royal  personage  who  will  buy 
this  necklace,  and  drag  it  forth  from  the  iron  chest  of 
Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange.” 
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“ It  is—” 

“ It  is  my  gracious  sovereign  the  queen  of  Portugal,” 
and  he  looked  very  important. 

“We  understand  it  less  than  ever,”  said  the  associates. 

“And  I not  at  all,”  thought  Beausire;  then  he  said 
aloud,  “ Explain  yourself  clearly,  dear  Monsieur  Manoel ; 
our  private  differences  should  give  place  to  the  public  in- 
terests. I acknowledge  you  the  author  of  the  idea,  and 
renounce  all  claim  to  its  paternity ; but  for  God’s  sake, 
speak  out ! ” 

“ That  is  as  it  should  be,”  said  Manoel,  drinking  a 
second  glass  of  Orgeat. 

“We  are  already  assured  that  there  exists  a necklace 
worth  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs,”  said  the  banker. 
“ That  is  an  important  point.” 

“And  this  necklace  is  in  the  strong-box  of  Messieurs 
Boehmer  and  Bossange.  That  is  the  second  point,”  said 
Beausire. 

“ But  Don  Manoel  said  that  her  Majesty  the  queen  of 
Portugal  would  buy  the  necklace.  That  is  what  baffles 
us.” 

“Nothing  can  be  clearer,  however,”  said  the  Portuguese. 
“All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pay  attention  to  my  words. 
The  embassy  is  just  now  vacant.  The  new  ambassador 
Monsieur  de  Souza  will  arrive  in  eight  days,  perhaps 
sooner.” 

“ Good  ! ” said  Beausire. 

“ And  what  is  there  to  prevent  this  ambassador,  eager 
to  see  Paris,  from  arriving  and  establishing  himself  before 
that  time  ? ” 

The  partners  looked  at  one  another,  gaping  in  wonder. 

“Do  you  not  understand,”  said  Beausire,  “that  Don 
Manoel  means  that  the  ambassador  who  will  arrive  may 
be,  perhaps,  a false  one  1 ” 
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“ Exactly,”  added  the  Portuguese.  “ If  the  ambassador 
who  shall  present  himself  wishes  to  purchase  the  necklace 
for  her  Majesty  the  queen  of  Portugal,  has  he  not  the 
right  1 ” 

“ Of  course  he  has,”  said  the  company. 

“ And  then  he  negotiates  with  Messieurs  Boehmer  and 
Bossange.  That  is  all.” 

“ Nothing  more  I ” 

“ Only,  that  after  having  negotiated,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pay,”  observed  the  banker. 

“ Certainly  ; yes,”  replied  the  Portuguese. 

“ Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange  will  not  give  the 
necklace  into  the  hands  of  an  ambassador,  even  if  it  were 
the  real  Souza,  without  good  security.” 

“ Oh,  I have  thought  of  all  that ! ” said  the  future 
ambassador. 

“ And  what  is  your  plan  ? ” 

“The  embassy,  as  we  have  said,  is  now  vacant.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The  only  person  there  is  a chancellor,  a worthy 
Frenchman  who  speaks  Portuguese  as  badly  as  possible, 
and  who  is  delighted  when  the  Portuguese  speak  to  him 
in  French,  because  in  that  language  he  is  at  home,  and 
delighted  also  when  Frenchmen  speak  Portuguese  to  him, 
because  it  is  a compliment  to  his  knowledge.” 

“ Well  I ” said  Beausire. 

“ Well,  gentlemen,  we  will  present  ourselves  to  this 
worthy  man  with  all  the  appearances  of  the  new 
legation.” 

“ Appearances  are  good,”  said  Beausire,  “but  credentials 
are  much  better.” 

“We  shall  have  them,”  replied  Manoel. 

“No  one  can  deny  that  Don  Manoel  is  an  invaluable 
man,”  said  Beausire. 
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“ Our  appearance  and  our  credentials  having  convinced 
the  chancellor  as  to  the  identity  of  the  legation,  we  will 
establish  ourselves  at  the  embassy.” 

“ Oh,  oh,  it  is  bold  ! ” interrupted  Beausire. 

“ It  is  necessary,”  continued  the  Portuguese. 

“It  is  very  simple,”  affirmed  the  other  partners. 

“ But  the  chancellor  ? ” objected  Beausire. 

“We  have  agreed  that  he  will  be  convinced.” 

“ If  he  should  become  less  credulous,  ten  minutes 
before  he  began  to  doubt,  he  would  be  dismissed.  I 
believe  that  an  ambassador  has  a right  to  change  his 
chancellor.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then,  when  we  are  masters  of  the  hotel,  our  first  step 
will  be  to  wait  on  Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange.” 

“ But  you  forget  one  thing,”  said  Beausire  ; “ our  first 
act  should  be  to  ask  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  there 
we  should  break  down.  The  famous  Riza  Bey,  who  was 
presented  to  Louis  XIV.  as  ambassador  from  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  spoke  Persian  at  least,  and  there  were  no  scholars 
here  capable  of  discovering  how  well  he  spoke  it ; but  we 
should  be  found  out  at  once.  We  should  be  told  di- 
rectly that  our  Portuguese  was  remarkably  French,  and 
we  should  be  sent  to  the  Bastille.” 

“We  will  escape  this  danger  by  remaining  quietly  at 
home.” 

“ Then  Monsieur  Boehmer  will  not  believe  in  our 
ambassadorship.  ” 

“ Monsieur  Boehmer  will  be  told  that  we  have  come  to 
France  merely  to  buy  the  necklace.  We  will  show  him 
our  order  to  do  this,  as  we  shall  before  have  shown  it  to 
the  chancellor ; only  we  must  try  to  avoid  showing  it  to 
the  ministers,  for  they  are  suspicious,  and  might  find  a 
multitude  of  little  flaws.” 
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ee  Oh,  yes  ! ” cried  they  all,  “ let  us  avoid  the  ministers.” 
“ But  if  Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange  require  money 
on  account  ] ” asked  Beausire. 

“ That  would  complicate  the  affair,”  said  the  Portuguese, 
somewhat  embarrassed. 

“ For,”  continued  Beausire,  “ it  is  usual  for  an  ambas- 
sador to  have  letters  of  credit,  at  least,  if  not  ready  money  ; 
and  here  we  should  fail.” 

“ You  find  plenty  of  reasons  why  the  enterprise  should 
fail,”  said  Manoel ; “ but  nothing  to  make  it  succeed.” 

“ It  is  because  I wish  it  to  succeed  that  I speak  of  the 
difficulties.  But  stop  ; a thought  strikes  me.” 

All  the  heads  approached  in  a circle. 

“ Every  ambassador  has  a strong-box.” 

“ Yes  ; a strong-box  and  a credit.” 

“We  will  not  speak  of  credit,  for  there  is  nothing  so 
hard  to  procure,”  said  Beausire.  “ To  obtain  credit,  one 
must  have  horses,  carriages,  servants,  and  everything  of 
that  sort.  Let  us  consider  the  strong-box.  What  do  you 
know  of  the  one  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  embassy  ? ” 

“ I have  always  regarded  her  Majesty  as  a magnificent 
queen.  She  has  probably  seen  that  everything  is  arranged 
properly.” 

“ That  is  for  us  to  verify ; but  supposing  the  strong- 
box to  be  empty  1 ” 

“ As  is  possible,”  said  the  others,  laughing. 

“Well,  if  it  be,  we  must  ask  Messieurs  Boehmer  and 
Bossange  who  are  their  correspondents  at  Lisbon,  and  we 
will  sign  and  stamp  for  them  letters  of  credit  for  the  sum 
demanded.” 

“ That  will  do,”  said  Manoel,  majestically.  “ I was 
engrossed  with  the  grand  idea,  but  had  not  sufficiently 
considered  the  details.” 

“ Which  are  exquisite,”  said  the  banker,  licking  his  lips. 
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“ Now,  let  ns  think  of  arranging  the  parts,”  said  Beau- 
sire.  “ Don  Manoel  will  be  ambassador.” 

“ Certainly,”  they  all  said. 

“ And  Monsieur  Beausire  my  secretary  and  interpreter,” 
said  Manoel. 

“ Why  so  ? ” said  Beausire,  rather  uneasily. 

“ I am  Monsieur  de  Souza,  and  must  not  speak  a word 
of  French  ; for  I know  that  that  gentleman  when  he 
talks,  which  is  very  seldom,  speaks  nothing  but  Portuguese. 
You,  on  the  contrary,  Monsieur,  who  have  travelled,  who 
are  familiar  with  Parisian  customs,  who  speak  Portuguese 
also  — ” 

“ Very  badly,”  said  Beausire. 

“Well  enough  not  to  be  taken  for  a Parisian;  and 
then,  you  know,”  added  Don  Manoel,  fixing  his  black 
eyes  on  Beausire,  “ the  most  useful  agents  will  have  the 
largest  shares.” 

“ Assuredly,”  said  the  others. 

“ Well,  it  is  agreed,  — I am  secretary  and  interpreter.” 

“ Let  us  settle  this  at  once,”  interrupted  the  banker ; 
“how  shall  we  divide  the  profits'?” 

“ It  shall  be  divided  into  twelve  parts ; but  I,  as  am- 
bassador and  author  of  the  scheme,  shall  have  a share  and 
a half ; Monsieur  Beausire  the  same,  as  interpreter  and 
because  he  partly  shared  my  idea,  and  talked  of  millions 
on  arriving  here.” 

Beausire  gave  a sign  of  approval. 

“ Finally,”  said  the  Portuguese,  “ a share  and  a half  to 
him  who  sells  the  jewels.” 

“ Oh,”  said  the  others,  in  one  voice,  “ he  should  have 
only  half  a share  ! ” 

“And  why?  ” said  Don  Manoel,  in  surprise  ; “it  seems 
to  me  that  he  will  run  a great  deal  of  risk.” 

“ Yes ; but  he  will  have  a bonus,  a premium,  and 
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allowances,  which  will  net  him  an  enormous  share,”  said 
the  banker. 

At  this  everybody  laughed ; these  honest  people  under- 
stood one  another  wonderfully. 

u So  far,  then,  it  is  settled ; we  will  arrange  the  minor 
details  to-morrow,  for  it  is  very  late,”  said  Beausire,  who 
was  thinking  of  Oliva,  left  at  the  ball  with  the  blue  dom- 
ino, in  whom,  in  spite  of  his  readiness  to  give  away  louis 
d’or,  he  did  not  feel  implicit  confidence. 

“ No,  no ; we  will  finish  at  once,”  said  the  others. 
“ What  is  to  be  prepared  h ” 

“ A travelling-carriage,  with  the  arms  of  Monsieur  de 
Souza,”  said  Beausire. 

“ That  would  take  too  long  to  paint  and  to  dry,”  said 
Manoel. 

“ Then  we  must  say  that  the  ambassador’s  carriage  broke 
down  on  the  way,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  use  the 
secretary’s.” 

“ Have  you  a carriage,  then  1 ” asked  the  Portuguese. 

“ I shall  have  the  first  one  I can  find.” 

“ But  your  arms  1 ” 

“ Whatever  may  be  on  it.” 

“ Oh,  that  simplifies  everything.  It  must  be  dirty,  — 
splashes  of  mud  on  the  panels  and  on  the  back  and  all 
about  the  crest,  so  that  the  chancellor  will  see  nothing 
but  mud.” 

“ But  the  rest  of  the  embassy  1 ” asked  the  banker. 

“We  will  arrive  in  the  evening,”  said  Beausire ; “ it  is 
the  best  time  for  a first  entrance  ; and  you  shall  all  follow 
next  day,  when  we  have  prepared  the  way.” 

“ Very  well.” 

“ But  every  ambassador,  besides  a secretary,  must  have 
a valet,  who  will  occupy  a delicate  position  ! ” said  Don 
Manoel. 
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“ You,  Captain,”  said  the  hanker,  addressing  one  of  the 
sharpers,  — “ you  wi]l  take  the  part  of  valet.” 

The  captain  bowed. 

“ And  the  money  for  the  purchases  ? ” said  Manoel ; u I 
have  nothing.” 

“ I have  a little,”  said  Beausire ; “ hut  it  belongs  to  my 
mistress.” 

“ What  have  we  in  our  fund  ? ” asked  the  members. 

“ Your  keys,  gentlemen,”  said  the  banker. 

Each  drew  out  a key  which  opened  one  of  twelve  locks ; 
these  locks  secured  the  drawer  under  the  table  in  such  a 
manner  that  none  of  these  honest  associates  could  open  it 
except  in  the  presence  of  all  the  others.  They  proceeded 
to  examine  its  contents. 

“ One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  louis,  besides  the  re- 
serve fund,”  said  the  banker. 

“ Give  them  to  Monsieur  de  Beausire  and  to  me ; it  is 
not  too  much,”  said  Manoel. 

“ Give  us  two  thirds  and  leave  the  other  third  for  the 
rest  of  the  embassy,”  said  Beausire,  with  a generosity  which 
won  all  their  hearts. 

Don  Manoel  and  Beausire  received,  therefore,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  louis,  and  sixty-six  remained  for  the 
others.  They  then  separated,  after  appointing  a rendez- 
vous for  the  next  day. 

Beausire  rolled  up  his  domino  under  his  arm  and  has- 
tened to  the  Rue  Dauphine,  where  he  hoped  to  find  Oliva 
in  possession  of  additional  louis  d’or. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  AMBASSADOR. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  a travelling-carriage  passed 
through  the  Barriere  d’Enfer,  so  covered  with  dust  and 
mud  that  no  one  could  discern  the  arms  upon  it.  The  four 
horses  that  drew  it  almost  flew  over  the  pavement ; the 
postilions  were  driving  at  the  pace  of  a prince,  as  the  say- 
ing is.  The  carriage  stopped  before  a hotel  of  handsome 
appearance  in  the  Rue  de  la  Jussienne,  at  the  door  of 
which  two  men  were  waiting,  one  of  whom  was  in  full 
dress,  and  the  other  in  the  livery  usually  worn  by  officers 
connected  with  foreign  embassies  in  Paris  ; in  other  words, 
the  latter  looked  like  a guard  in  his  gala-costume.  The 
carriage  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel,  and  the  person 
first-mentioned  respectfully  approached  the  carriage-door 
and  began,  in  somewhat  tremulous  tones,  a speech  in  the 
Portuguese  language. 

“ Who  are  you?”  said  a voice  from  the  inside,  speaking 
also  in  Portuguese,  but  with  this  difference,  that  he  spoke 
the  language  perfectly. 

“ The  unworthy  chancellor  of  the  embassy,  your 
Excellency.” 

“ Very  well.  How  badly  you  speak  our  language,  my 
dear  chancellor  ; but  where  are  we  to  alight  ? ” 

“ Here,  Monseigneur,  here.” 

“ This  is  a poor  reception,”  said  Don  Manoel,  who 
played  the  grand  personage  as  he  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
leaning  on  the  arms  of  his  secretary  and  valet. 
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u Your  Excellency  must  pardon  me,”  said  the  chancel- 
lor, “ but  the  courier  announcing  your  arrival  reached  the 
hotel  only  at  two  o’clock  to-day.  I was  absent  on  business 
of  the  legation,  and  when  I returned  found  your  Excellency’s 
letter.  I have  had  only  time  to  have  the  rooms  opened  ; 
the  servants  are  now  lighting  them.” 

“ Very  good.” 

“ It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  illustrious  person 
of  our  new  ambassador.” 

“We  desire  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,”  said  Don 
Manoel,  “ until  we  receive  further  orders  from  Lisbon. 
But  show  me  to  my  room,  if  you  please,  for  I am  dying 
with  fatigue ; my  secretary  will  give  you  all  necessary 
directions.” 

The  chancellor  bowed  respectfully  to  Beausire,  who  cor- 
dially returned  the  salutation  and  said  with  ironical  cour- 
tesy, “ We  will  speak  French,  Monsieur ; I think  it  will  be 
easier  for  both  of  us.” 

“ Yes,”  murmured  the  chancellor,  “ I shall  be  more  at 
my  ease  ; for  I confess  that  my  pronunciation  — ” 

“ Yes  ; I see,”  interrupted  Beausire,  coolly. 

“ I will  take  the  liberty  to  say  to  you,  Monsieur,  as  you 
seem  so  amiable,  that  I trust  Monsieur  de  Souza  will  not 
be  annoyed  at  my  speaking  Portuguese  so  badly.” 

“ Oh,  not  at  all,  not  at  all,  if  you  speak  French  well.” 

“ I ! ” said  the  chancellor,  joyfully  ; “ I,  a Parisian  of 
the  Rue  Saint  Honore  ! ” 

“ Indeed  ! that  is  delightful,”  said  Beausire.  “What  is 
your  name  ? Ducorneau,  I believe  1 ” 

“ Yes,  Monsieur ; an  appropriate  name,  since  it  has  a 
Spanish  termination.  It  is  very  flattering  to  me  that 
Monsieur  knew  my  name.” 

“ Oh,  you  are  well  known,  — so  well,  that  we  did  not 
bring  with  us  a chancellor  from  Lisbon.” 
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“ I am  very  grateful,  Monsieur  ; what  a fortunate  thing 
for  me  the  nomination  of  Monsieur  de  Souza  proves  to 
be.” 

“ But  Monsieur  is  ringing,  I believe.” 

“ Let  us  go  and  see.” 

They  found  Manoel  attired  in  a magnificent  dressing- 
gown.  Several  boxes  and  dressing-cases  of  rich  appearance 
were  already  unpacked  and  lying  about.  A large  fire 
burned  on  the  hearth. 

“ Enter,  enter,  Chancellor,”  said  the  ambassador,  who 
had  seated  himself  in  a large  cushioned  arm-chair,  in  front 
of  the  fire. 

“ Will  his  Excellency  be  angry  if  I answer  in 
French?” 

“ Oh,  no ; I am  sure  of  it.” 

Monsieur  Ducorneau  therefore  paid  his  compliments  in 
French. 

“ Ah  ! why,  this  is  convenient ; you  speak  in  French 
admirably,  Monsieur  du  Corno.” 

“ He  takes  me  for  a Portuguese,”  thought  the  chancel- 
lor, beside  himself  with  joy  ; and  he  pressed  Beausire’s 
hand. 

“ Now,”  said  Manoel,  “can  I have  supper?” 

“ Certainly,  your  Excellency  ; the  Palais  Royal  is  only 
two  steps  from  here,  and  I know  an  excellent  caterer  who 
will  bring  your  Excellency  a good  supper  in  a very  short 
time.” 

“ As  if  it  were  for  yourself,  Monsieur  du  Corno.” 

“Yes,  Monseigneur;  and  if  your  Excellency  will  permit 
me,  I will  add  to  it  some  bottles  of  wine  from  your  own 
country,  such  as  your  Excellency  can  have  found  only  at 
Oporto  itself.” 

“ Oh,  our  chancellor  has  a good  cellar,  then  'f  ” said 
Beausire,  jokingly. 

vol.  i.  — 20 
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“ It  is  my  only  luxury,”  replied  he.  And  now,  by  the 
wax-lights,  they  could  remark  his  rather  red  nose  and 
puffed  cheeks. 

“Do  as  you  please,  Monsieur  du  Corno ; bring  your 
wine  and  take  supper  with  us.” 

“ Such  an  honor  — ” 

“ Oh,  no  formality ; to-night  I am  only  a traveller.  I 
shall  not  begin  to  be  ambassador  till  to-morrow ; then  we 
will  talk  of  business.” 

“ Monseigneur  will  permit  me  to  arrange  my  toilet  1 ” 

“ Oh,  you  are  superb  already,”  said  Beausire. 

“ Yes,  but  this  is  only  a reception-dress.” 

“ Remain  as  you  are,  Monsieur,  and  give  the  time  to 
expediting  our  supper.” 

Ducorneau,  delighted,  left  the  room  to  fulfil  his  orders. 
Then  the  three  rogues,  left  alone  in  the  bedroom,  examined 
the  situation. 

“ Does  this  chancellor  sleep  here  1 ” said  Manoel. 

“No;  the  fellow  has  a good  cellar,  and  I doubt  not  a 
pretty  woman  or  a grisette  somewhere  or  other.  He  is  an 
old  bachelor.” 

“ And  the  porter  1 ” 

“We  must  get  rid  of  him.  I will  see  to  that.” 

“ And  the  other  servants  in  the  hotel  1 ” 

“We  must  replace  them  to-morrow  with  our  own 
friends.” 

“ Who  is  in  the  kitchen  department  1 ” 

“No  one.  The  last  ambassador  did  not  live  here ; he 
had  a house  in  the  town.” 

“ What  about  the  strong-box  1 ” 

“ Oh,  on  that  point,  we  must  consult  the  chancellor ; it 
is  a delicate  matter.” 

“I  charge  myself  with  it,”  said  Beausire;  “we  are 
already  capital  friends.” 
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u Hush  ! here  he  comes.” 

Ducorneau  entered  quite  out  of  breath.  He  had  or- 
dered the  supper ; he  brought  six  bottles  of  very  respect- 
able appearance  from  his  cellar,  and  his  face  was  radiant 
with  pleasing  anticipation.  “ Will  your  Excellency 
descend  to  the  dining-room  1 ” said  he. 

“ No ; we  will  take  supper  here  sociably  by  the  fire.” 

“ Monseigneur  fills  me  with  joy.  Here  is  the  wine.” 

“ Sit  down,  Monsieur  du  Corno,”  said  the  ambassador, 
tc  my  valet  will  wait  upon  us.  What  day  did  the  last 
despatches  arrive  ? ” 

“ The  evening  before  the  departure  of  your  Excellency’s 
predecessor.” 

“ Are  the  affairs  of  the  embassy  in  good  order  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“No  money  difficulties  ; no  debts  1 ” 

“ Not  that  I know  of.” 

“ Because  if  there  are,  we  must  begin  by  paying  them. 
My  predecessor  is  a worthy  man,  for  whom  I would 
become  guarantee.” 

“ Oh,  your  Excellency  will  have  nothing  of  that  sort  to 
do.  All  the  accounts  were  settled  three  weeks  ago  ; and 
the  day  after  the  departure  of  the  late  ambassador  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  arrived  here.” 

“ One  hundred  thousand  francs  1 ” exclaimed  both  Don 
Manoel  and  Beausire,  transported  with  joy. 

“ Yes,  in  gold.” 

“ In  gold ! ” repeated  the  ambassador,  the  secretary, 
and  even  the  valet. 

“ So,”  said  Beausire,  concealing  his  emotion,  “ the  box 
contains — ” 

“ One  hundred  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  francs,  Monsieur.” 

“It  is  not  much,”  said  Don  Manoel,  coldly;  “but 
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happily,  her  Majesty  has  placed  funds  at  my  disposal.  I 
told  you,”  he  continued,  turning  to  Beausire,  “ that  I 
thought  we  should  need  it  at  Paris.” 

“Your  Excellency  took  wise  precautions,”  said  Beausire, 
respectfully. 

After  this  important  communication  of  the  chancellor 
the  hilarity  of  the  party  went  on  increasing.  A good 
supper,  consisting  of  salmon,  crabs,  game,  and  roast  meats, 
contributed  to  their  satisfaction.  Ducorneau,  quite  at  his 
ease,  ate  enough  for  ten,  and  demonstrated  to  his  superiors 
that  a Parisian  could  do  honor  to  port  and  sherry. 

Monsieur  Ducorneau  was  still  blessing  Heaven  for  send- 
ing him  an  ambassador  who  preferred  the  French  lan- 
guage to  the  Portuguese,  and  Portuguese  wines  to  French ; 
he  was  revelling  in  that  state  of  bliss  which  a satisfied 
and  grateful  stomach  communicates  to  the  brain,  when 
Monsieur  de  Souza  told  him  that  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed.  He  arose  and  bowed  himself  out,  hitting  everything 
in  his  way  until  he  reached  the  street-door. 

Beausire  and  Don  Manoel  had  not  done  such  honor  to 
the  wine  as  to  he  ready  at  once  to  retire  to  bed.  Besides, 
the  valet  must  now  follow  the  example  of  his  masters  by 
taking  his  supper. 

Arrangements  for  the  next  day  were  then  made  ; and 
the  three  associates  made  a tour  of  examination  through 
the  hotel,  after  having  assured  themselves  that  the  guard 
was  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BOEHMER  AND  BOSSANGE. 

The  next  morning  the  embassy,  thanks  to  the  activity  of 
the  hungry  Ducorneau,  was  aroused  from  its  lethargy. 
Drawers,  paper-boxes,  desks,  horses  pawing  in  the  court- 
yard, indicated  bustle  and  life  where  the  day  before  every- 
thing had  seemed  listless  and  dead. 

The  report  spread  quickly  in  the  neighborhood  that  a 
grand  personage  had  arrived  from  Portugal  during  the 
night.  This  rumor  which  ought  to  have  been  a credit  to 
our  three  rascals  could  not  but  inspire  them  with  alarm  ; 
for  the  police  of  Monsieur  Crosne  had  quick  ears  and 
Argus  eyes.  Still  they  thought  that  by  audacity,  com- 
bined with  prudence,  they  might  easily  keep  the  police 
from  becoming  suspicious  until  they  had  had  time  to 
complete  their  business. 

At  daylight,  two  hired  chaises  brought  to  the  hotel  a 
cargo  of  nine  rascals  who  were  to  compose  the  household 
of  the  embassy.  They  were  soon  installed  or  rather  dis- 
posed of  by  Beausire.  One  was  appointed  to  the  cash 
department,  another  was  made  keeper  of  the  archives,  a 
third  took  the  place  of  the  porter,  whom  Ducorneau  himself 
dismissed  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  speak  Portuguese. 
The  hotel  was  therefore  peopled  by  this  new  garrison, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  it  from  everything  profane. 

The  police  is  profane  in  the  highest  degree  to  all  those 
who  have  political  or  other  secrets. 
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Toward  noon  Don  Manoel,  called  Souza,  handsomely 
dressed,  entered  a very  decent  carriage  which  Beausire  had 
hired  for  five  hundred  francs  a month.  He  drove  to  the 
house  of  Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange,  accompanied 
by  his  secretary  and  his  valet. 

The  chancellor  had  orders  to  settle  no  accounts  except 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  secretary.  The  conspirators 
wished  to  keep  intact  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
francs,  — the  fundamental  pivot  of  the  whole  scheme. 

The  ambassador  learned  that  the  jewellers  of  the  crown 
lived  on  the  Quai  de  l’Ecole.  Thither  they  took  their 
course,  and  arrived  about  one  o’clock.  The  valet  knocked 
at  the  door,  which  was  secured  with  immense  locks,  and 
studded  with  large-headed  nails,  like  the  door  of  a prison. 
These  nails  were  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to  form  designs 
more  or  less  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  so  that  no  gimlet, 
saw,  or  file  could  touch  a particle  of  the  wood  without 
being  damaged  by  encountering  a piece  of  iron. 

A latticed  wicket  was  opened,  and  a voice  asked  the 
valet  what  he  wanted. 

“ His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Portugal  desires 
to  speak  to  Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange,”  replied 
the  valet. 

A face  quickly  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  first  story, 
then  a hurried  step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs.  The  door 
opened. 

Don  Manoel  alighted  from  the  carriage  with  dignified 
deliberation,  Monsieur  de  Beausire  having  first  descended 
to  assist  his  Excellency. 

The  man  who  advanced  to  meet  the  two  Portuguese 
with  so  much  haste,  on  hearing  the  word  “ambassador,” 
was  Monsieur  Boehmer  himself,  who  made  all  sorts  of 
apologies  while  they  were  ascending  the  stairs. 

Monsieur  Beausire  observed  that  behind  them  a strong 
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woman-servant  was  fastening  the  bolts  and  locks.  Mon- 
sieur Boehmer,  seeing  that  Beausire’s  attention  was  at- 
tracted in  that  direction,  said  : “ Your  pardon,  Monsieur  ; 
we  are  so  exposed  in  our  unfortunate  business  that  we  are 
obliged  to  take  every  precaution.” 

Don  Manoel  remained  impassive,  seeing  which  Boehmer 
repeated  to  him  the  remark  which  Beausire  had  received 
with  an  affable  smile,  but  the  ambassador  was  as  silent  as 
before. 

“Your  Excellency  will  pardon  me,”  again  said  Boehmer, 
disconcerted. 

“ His  Excellency  does  not  speak  French,”  said  Beausire. 
“and  does  not  understand  you,  Monsieur : you  must  commu- 
nicate with  him  through  me, — unless  you  speak  Portuguese.” 
“ No,  Monsieur ; I do  not.” 

“ I will  speak  for  you,  then.” 

Beausire  spoke  a few  Portuguese  words  to  Manoel,  who 
replied  in  the  same  language. 

“ His  Excellency  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Souza,  ambassa- 
dor from  the  queen  of  Portugal,  graciously  accepts  your 
apologies,  Monsieur,  and  desires  me  to  ask  you  if  you  still 
have  in  your  possession  a beautiful  diamond  necklace  ? ” 
Boehmer  looked  at  him  scrutinizingly.  Beausire  met 
the  look  with  the  coolness  of  a diplomatist. 

“ A beautiful  diamond  necklace,”  said  Boehmer,  slowly, 
— “a  very  beautiful  necklace  1 ” 

“ The  one  which  you  offered  to  the  queen  of  France ; 
its  renown  has  reached  our  gracious  queen.” 

“ Monsieur,”  said  Boehmer,  “ is  an  officer  of  the 
ambassador  1 ” 

“His  private  secretary,  Monsieur.” 

Don  Manoel,  with  the  air  of  a great  personage,  had 
seated  himself,  and  was  looking  carelessly  at  the  pictures 
which  hung  round  the  room. 
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“ Monsieur,”  said  Beausire,  “ it  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  not  heard  a word  that  I have  said  to  you.” 

“And  how  so,  Monsieur1?”  replied  Boehmer,  a little 
startled  by  the  sharp  tone  of  the  secretary. 

“ I see  his  Excellency  is  becoming  impatient.” 

“ Excuse  me,  Monsieur,”  said  Boehmer,  coloring,  “ but 
I cannot  show  the  necklace  except  in  the  presence  of  my 
partner,  Monsieur  Bossange.” 

“ Well,  Monsieur,  call  your  partner.” 

Don  Manoel  approached  Beausire,  and  with  a freezing 
manner,  somewhat  majestic  withal,  began  a harangue  in 
Portuguese,  during  which  Beausire  many  times  bowed 
respectfully.  Then  Manoel  turned  his  back,  and  gazed  out 
of  the  window. 

“His  Excellency  says,  Monsieur,  that  he  has  already 
waited  ten  minutes,  and  that  he  is  not  accustomed  to  be 
kept  waiting,  not  even  by  kings.” 

Boehmer  bowed  and  rang  the  bell. 

A moment  later  another  person  entered  the  room.  It 
was  Monsieur  Bossange  the  partner.  Boehmer  explained 
the  matter  to  him  in  a few  words.  Bossange  gave  a glance 
to  the  two  Portuguese,  and  asked  Boehmer  for  his  key  to 
the  safe. 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  honest  men,”  thought  Beausire, 
“ take  as  many  precautions  toward  one  another  as  if  they 
were  thieves.” 

Ten  minutes  later  Monsieur  Bossange  returned,  carrying 
in  his  left  hand  a jewel-case ; his  right  hand  was  hidden 
under  his  coat.  Beausire  saw  the  outline  of  two  pistols. 

“ However  respectable  we  may  appear,”  said  Manoel, 
gravely,  in  Portuguese,  “ these  gentlemen  evidently  take 
us  for  thieves,  rather  than  ambassadors.”  And  he  looked 
narrowly  at  the  two  jewellers  to  discover  by  any  indication 
of  emotion  whether  they  understood  the  Portuguese 
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language.  But  lie  saw  nothing,  — nothing  hut  a diamond 
necklace  of  dazzling  beauty. 

Monsieur  Bossange  advanced,  and  with  much  apparent 
confidence  put  the  casket  into  Manoel’s  hands.  Manoel 
opened  it,  and  immediately  said  angrily,  to  his  secretary, 
“ Monsieur,  say  to  these  fellows  that  they  exceed  the  shop- 
keeper’s privilege  of  stupidity.  I ask  for  a diamond  neck- 
lace, and  they  bring  me  paste.  Tell  them  I will  complain 
to  the  ministers,  and  in  the  name  of  my  queen  will  have 
thrown  into  the  Bastille  impertinent  fellows  who  play 
tricks  upon  an  ambassador ; ” and  he  threw  down  the 
case  in  such  a passion  that  the  jewellers  needed  no  inter- 
pretation of  his  remarks.  They  apologized  effusively,  and 
explained  that  in  France  it  was  usual  to  show  only  the 
models  of  diamonds,  so  as  not  to  tempt  people  to  robbery, 
were  they  so  inclined. 

Manoel,  with  an  angry  gesture,  walked  toward  the  door. 

“ His  Excellency  desires  me  to  tell  you,”  said  Beausire, 
“ that  he  is  sorry  that  people  like  Messieurs  Boelimer  and 
Bossange,  jewellers  to  the  queen,  should  not  know  better 
how  to  distinguish  an  ambassador  from  a rogue,  and  that 
he  will  return  to  his  hotel.” 

The  jewellers  looked  at  each  other  with  decided  un- 
easiness, and  bowed  humbly  to  the  retiring  ambassador. 
Beausire  proudly  followed  his  master.  The  old  woman 
unfastened  the  door. 

“ To  the  hotel  of  the  embassy,  Rue  de  la  Jussienne  ! ” 
cried  Beausire  to  the  coachman. 

Boehmer,  listening  at  the  wicket,  heard  the  order. 

“ A complete  failure  ! ” muttered  Manoel. 

“ A complete  success  ! ” said  Beausire.  u In  an  hour 
these  men  will  follow  us.” 

The  carriage  rolled  away  as  rapidly  as  if  it  had  been 
drawn  by  eight  horses. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

AT  THE  EMBASSY. 

On  returning  to  their  hotel,  these  gentlemen  found  Ducor- 
neau  dining  quietly  in  his  office.  Beausire  desired  him, 
when  he  had  finished,  to  go  up  and  see  the  ambassador, 
and  added,  “ You  will  see,  my  dear  Chancellor,  that 
Monsieur  de  Souza  is  not  an  ordinary  man.” 

“I  have  perceived  that  already.” 

“ His  Excellency,”  continued  Beausire,  “ wishes  to  take 
a distinguished  position  in  Paris,  and  this  residence  will 
be  insupportable  to  him.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
find  a private  residence  for  Monsieur  de  Souza.” 

“ That  will  complicate  the  diplomatic  business,”  said 
Ducorneau,  “ we  shall  have  to  go  so  often  to  obtain  his 
signature.” 

“ His  Excellency  will  give  you  a carriage,  dear  Monsieur 
Ducorneau.” 

“ A carriage  for  me  ! ” 

“ It  is  to  be  regretted  that  you  have  not  one  already,” 
continued  Beausire.  “ Every  chancellor  of  a great  ambas- 
sador should  have  a carriage ; but  we  will  talk  of  that 
afterward.  His  Excellency  wishes  to  know  where  the 
strong-box  is.” 

“ Upstairs  in  his  own  room,  Monsieur.” 

“ So  far  from  you  'i  ” 

“ For  greater  safety,  Monsieur.  Robbers  would  find 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  to  it  there,  than  here  on  the 
ground-floor.” 
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i(  Robbers  ! ” said  Beausire,  disdainfully,  “ and  for  such 
a little  sum  1 " 

“ One  hundred  thousand  francs  ! ” said  Ducorneau. 
“ It  is  easy  to  see  that  Monsieur  de  Souza  is  very  rich  ,* 
there  is  not  so  much  money  in  all  the  other  embassies.,, 

“ Shall  we  examine  it  now  1 ” said  Beausire.  “I  am 
rather  in  a hurry  to  attend  to  my  own  business.” 

“ Immediately,  Monsieur.” 

They  went  up,  and  found  the  money  as  Ducorneau  had 
stated.  Ducorneau  gave  his  key  to  Beausire,  who  kept  it 
for  some  time,  pretending  to  admire  its  ingenious  con- 
struction, while  he  cleverly  took  the  impression  of  it  in 
wax.  Then  he  gave  it  back,  saying,  “ Keep  it,  Monsieur 
Ducorneau,  it  is  better  in  your  hands  than  in  mine ; let 
us  now  go  to  the  ambassador.” 

They  found  Don  Manoel  drinking  the  national  choco- 
late, and  apparently  much  occupied  with  a writing  in  cipher. 

“ Do  you  understand  the  cipher  used  in  the  late  corre- 
spondence 1 ” said  he  to  the  chancellor. 

“ No,  your  Excellency.” 

“ I wish  you  henceforth  to  understand  it ; it  will  save 
me  a great  many  annoying  details.  By  the  way,  what 
about  the  box  1 ” said  he  to  Beausire. 

“ In  good  condition,  like  everything  else  under  the 
charge  of  Monsieur  Ducorneau.” 

“ The  hundred  thousand  francs  1 ” 

“ Intact.” 

“Well,  sit  down,  Monsieur  du  Corno;  I want  you  to 
give  me  some  information.” 

“ At  your  Excellency’s  orders,”  replied  the  chancellor, 
delighted. 

“ The  matter  in  question  is  an  affair  of  State.” 

“ Oh,  I listen,  Monseigneur  ! ” and  he  drew  his  chait 
nearer  to  the  ambassador. 
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“ A very  grave  affair,  in  which  I would  take  advantage 
of  your  experience.  Do  you  know  any  honest  jewellers  in 
Paris  ? ” 

“ There  are  Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange,  jewellers 
to  the  queen.” 

“ But  they  are  precisely  the  people  I do  not  wish  to 
employ ; I have  just  left  them,  and  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them.” 

“ Have  they  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  your 
Excellency  ? ” 

“Seriously,  Monsieur  du  Corno.” 

“ Oh,  if  I might  be  a little  less  reserved,  I would 
venture  — ” 

“ Speak  ! ” 

“ I would  ask  how  these  people,  who  bear  so  high  a 
name  — 99 

“ They  are  perfect  Jews,  Monsieur  du  Corno  ; and  their 
bad  behavior  will  make  them  lose  a million  or  two.” 

“ Oh  ! ” cried  Ducorneau,  eagerly. 

“ I was  sent  by  her  gracious  Majesty  to  make  an  offer 
to  them  for  a diamond  necklace.” 

“ Oh,  the  famous  necklace  which  had  been  ordered  by 
the  late  king  for  Madame  Dubarry,  — I know,  I know  ! ” 
“You  are  a valuable  man,  Monsieur;  you  know  every- 
thing. Well,  I had  intended  to  buy  that  necklace ; but 
as  things  are  I shall  not  buy  it.” 

“ Shall  I interfere  ? ” 

“ Monsieur  du  Corno  ! 99 
“ Oh,  only  as  a diplomatic  affair.” 

“ If  you  knew  them  at  all,  it  might  be  well.” 

“ Bossange  is  a distant  relation  of  mine.” 

Don  Manoel  and  Beausire  looked  at  each  other.  A 
silence  followed.  The  two  Portuguese  were  sharpening 
their  wits. 
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At  this  moment  a valet  opened  the  door,  and  an- 
nounced “ Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange.”  Don 
Manoel  rose  quickly,  and  said,  in  an  angry  tone,  “ Send 
those  men  away  ! ” 

The  valet  was  about  to  obey. 

“No;  dismiss  them  yourself,  Monsieur  the  Secretary,” 
said  the  ambassador. 

“ In  the  name  of  Heaven,  allow  me  to  execute  the  order 
of  Monseigneur  ! ” said  Ducorneau.  “ I will  dismiss  them 
gently,  since  it  cannot  be  avoided.” 

“ Certainly,  if  you  wish,”  said  Manoel,  carelessly.  Beau- 
sire  approached  him  as  Ducorneau  hurried  out. 

“ It  seems  that  this  affair  is  destined  to  fail,”  said 
Manoel. 

“ No ; Ducorneau  will  arrange  it.” 

“He  will  spoil  it,  you  unlucky  fellow!  You  said  at 
the  jewellers’  that  I did  not  understand  French,  and  Du- 
corneau will  let  out  that  I do  understand  it.” 

“I  will  go,”  said  Beausire. 

“ Perhaps  that  is  equally  dangerous.” 

“ Oh,  no  ! only  leave  me  full  power  to  act.” 

Beausire  went  down.  Ducorneau  had  found  the  jew- 
ellers much  more  disposed  to  politeness  and  confidence 
since  entering  the  hotel ; and  on  seeing  an  old  friend, 
Bossange  was  delighted. 

“ You  here  1 ” said  he  ; and  he  approached  to  embrace 
him. 

“ Ah,  ah,  you  are  very  amiable  to-day,  my  rich  cousin  ! ” 
said  Ducorneau  ; “ you  recognize  me  here.  Is  it  because 
I belong  to  the  embassy  1 ” 

“ On  my  word,  yes  ! ” said  Bossange.  “ If  we  have  been 
a little  estranged,  forgive,  and  render  me  a service.” 

“ I came  for  that.” 

66  Thanks  ! you  are,  then,  attached  to  the  embassy  1 ” 
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“ Yes.” 

“ I want  to  make  an  inquiry.” 

“ What  about  1 ” 

“ About  this  embassy.” 

“ I am  the  chancellor.” 

“We  would  speak  to  the  ambassador.” 

“ I come  on  his  behalf.” 

“ On  his  behalf  ! to  tell  us  — ” 

“ That  he  begs  you  to  leave  his  hotel  as  quickly  as 
possible.” 

The  two  jewellers  looked  at  each  other  disconcerted. 

“ Because,”  continued  Ducorneau,  “ it  seems  you  have 
been  uncivil  to  him.” 

“ But  listen  — ” 

“It  is  useless,”  said  Beausire,  who  suddenly  appeared. 
“ Monsieur  Ducorneau,  his  Excellency  told  you  to  dismiss 
them  ; do  it.” 

“ But,  Monsieur  — ” 

“ Obey  ! ” said  Beausire,  with  disdain.  “ Dismiss 
them  ! ” and  he  went  away. 

The  chancellor  took  his  relation  by  the  shoulder,  and 
pushed  him  out,  saying,  “You  have  spoiled  your  fortune.” 
“ Mon  Dieu  I how  susceptible  these  foreigners  are,” 
murmured  Boehmer,  who  was  a German. 

“ When  one  is  called  Souza,  and  has  nine  hundred 
thousand  francs  a year,  one  has  a right  to  be  what  he 
pleases,”  said  Ducorneau. 

“ Ah,”  sighed  Bossange,  “ I told  you,  Boehmer,  you  were 
too  stiff  in  business  matters  ! ” 

“ Well,”  replied  the  obstinate  German,  “at  least,  if  we 
do  not  get  his  money  he  will  not  get  our  necklace.” 

Ducorneau  laughed.  “You  do  not  understand  either  a 
Portuguese  or  an  ambassador,  bourgeois  that  you  are.  I 
will  tell  you  what  they  are  : one  ambassador,  Monsieur  de 
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Potemkin,  bought  every  year  for  his  queen,  on  the  first  of 
January,  a basket  of  cherries,  which  cost  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  — one  thousand  francs  a cherry.  Well, 
Monsieur  de  Souza  will  buy  up  all  the  mines  of  Brazil, 
and  will  find  a diamond  as  big  as  all  yours  put  together. 
Though  it  may  cost  him  an  amount  equal  to  his  income 
for  twenty  years,  what  will  he  care  for  that  1 — he  has  n<? 
children.  So  ! ” 

As  Ducorneau  was  about  to  close  the  door,  Bossange 
stopped  him,  saying,  “ Arrange  this  affair  for  me,  and  you 
shall  have  — ” 

“We  are  incorruptible  here  ! ” replied  Ducorneau,  and 
closed  the  door. 

That  evening  the  ambassador  received  the  following 
letter  : — 

Monseigneur,  — A man  who  awaits  your  orders,  desiring 
to  present  to  you  our  respectful  apologies,  is  at  the  door  of 
your  hotel  ; and  upon  a word  from  your  Excellency,  he  will 
place  in  the  hands  of  one  of  your  attendants  the  necklace  of 
which  you  did  us  the  honor  to  speak  to  us.  Be  pleased  to 
receive,  Monseigneur,  the  assurance  of  our  profound  respect. 

Boehm er  and  Bossange. 

“ So,”  said  Manoel,  on  reading  this  letter,  “ the  necklace 
is  ours.” 

“ Not  so,”  said  Beausire  ; “it  will  be  ours  only  when 
we  have  bought  it.  We  must  buy  it,  therefore.” 

“ But  how  1 ” 

“ Your  Excellency  does  not  understand  French,  — that 
is  settled  ; and  so,  first  of  all,  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
chancellor.” 

“ How  can  we  do  that  1 ” 

“ Oh,  I will  send  him  away  on  some  diplomatic  mission.” 

“ You  are  wrong,”  said  Manoel ; “ he  will  be  our  secu- 
rity with  these  men.” 
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“ But  he  will  say  that  you  know  French.” 

“No,  he  will  not ; I will  tell  him  not  to  do  so.” 

“Very  well,  then,  he  can  stay.  Let  the  man  with  the 
diamonds  come  in.” 

The  man  was  introduced.  It  was  Boehmer  himself,  who 
made  many  bows  and  excuses ; after  which  he  presented 
his  diamonds,  and  seemed  to  intend  leaving  them  for 
examination. 

Don  Manoel  desired  him  to  remain. 

“ Sit  down,”  said  Beausire,  “ and  let  us  converse,  since 
his  Excellency  pardons  you.” 

“ Oh,  how  much  trouble  a man  must  take  to  make  a 
sale  ! ” sighed  Boehmer. 

“How  much  trouble  a man  takes  to  steal,”  thought 
Beausire. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  BARGAIN. 

Then  the  ambassador  consented  to  examine  the  necklace 
in  detail.  Monsieur  Boehmer  showed  each  individual 
beauty. 

“ On  the  whole,”  said  Beausire,  interpreting  for  Manoel, 
“ his  Excellency  sees  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
necklace ; hut  there  are  ten  of  the  diamonds  slightly 
defective.” 

“ Oh  ! ” said  Boehmer. 

“ His  Excellency,”  interrupted  Beausire,  “ knows  more 
about  diamonds  than  you  do  ; the  Portuguese  nobility  play 
with  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  as  children  do  here  with  glass 
heads.” 

In  fact,  Don  Manoel  placed  his  finger  on  some  of  the 
diamonds  and  showed,  with  great  intelligence,  faults  which 
were  almost  imperceptible,  and  which  even  a connoisseur 
might  have  passed  over  without  noticing. 

u Such  as  it  is,  however,”  said  Boehmer,  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  so  great  a nobleman  a jeweller  also,  “ this 
necklace  is  the  finest  collection  of  diamonds  in  all 
Europe.” 

“ That  is  true,”  said  Don  Manoel. 

Then  Beausire  went  on,  “ Well,  Monsieur  Boehmer, 
her  Majesty  the  queen  of  Portugal  has  heard  of  this  neck- 
lace, and  has  given  Monsieur  de  Souza  a commission  to  buy 
it,  if  he  should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  quality  of  the  dia- 
monds. He  is  satisfied  ; now  what  is  the  price  % ” 
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“Sixteen  hundred  thousand  francs.” 

Beausire  repeated  this  to  the  ambassador. 

“ It  is  one  hundred  thousand  francs  too  much,”  replied 
Don  Manoel. 

“ Monseigneur,”  replied  the  jeweller,  “ one  cannot  esti- 
mate profits  with  precision  on  an  article  so  valuable  as  this. 
In  getting  together  this  collection  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  voyages  and  researches  that  are  almost  beyond  belief.” 
“ One  hundred  thousand  francs  too  dear,”  repeated  the 
tenacious  Portuguese. 

“ And  if  his  Excellency  says  this,”  said  Beausire,  “ it 
must  be  his  firm  conviction,  for  he  never  bargains.” 

Boehmer  was  shaken.  Nothing  reassures  a suspicious 
merchant  so  much  as  a customer  who  haggles  as  to  the 
price.  “ However,”  he  said,  after  a minute’s  thought,  “ I 
cannot  consent  to  a deduction  which  will  make  all  the 
difference  of  loss  or  profit  to  myself  and  my  partner.” 
Don  Manoel,  after  hearing  Beausire’s  interpretation,  rose. 
Beausire  returned  the  case  to  the  jeweller. 

“ I will,  however,  speak  to  Monsieur  Bossange  about  it,” 
continued  Boehmer.  “ I am  to  understand  that  his  Ex- 
cellency offers  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the 
necklace  ? ” 

“ His  Excellency  never  retracts  anything  he  has  said ; 
but  he  might  refuse  the  necklace  altogether  rather  than  be 
subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  bargaining  for  it.” 

“But,  Monsieur,  you  understand  that  I must  consult 
with  my  partner  'l  ” 

“ Certainly,  Monsieur  Boehmer.” 

“ Certainly,  ” replied  Don  Manoel,  to  whom  Boehmer’s 
question  had  been  interpreted ; “ but  I must  have  a speedy 
answer.” 

“ Well,  Mon  seigneur,  if  my  partner  will  consent  to  that 
reduction  in  the  price  I also  will  consent.” 
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“Good” 

“ It  then  only  remains,  besides  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Monsieur  Bossange,  to  settle  the  mode  of  payment.” 

“ There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that,”  said  Beausire. 
“ How  do  you  wish  to  be  paid  1 ” 

“Oh,”  said  Boehmer,  laughing,  “if  ready  money  be 
possible  — • ” 

“ What  do  you  call  ready  money  ? ” said  Beausire, 
coldly. 

“ Oh,  I know  no  one  has  a million  and  a half  of  francs 
ready  to  pay  down,”  said  Boehmer,  with  a sigh. 

“It  would  be  inconvenient,  even  for  you,  Monsieur 
Boehmer.” 

“ Still,  I cannot  consent  to  dispense  with  some  ready 
money.” 

“ That  is  but  reasonable.”  Then  turning  to  Don  Man- 
oel,  “ How  much  will  your  Excellency  pay  down  to 
Monsieur  Boehmer1?” 

“ One  hundred  thousand  francs  on  signing  the  agree- 
ment.” 

Beausire  repeated  this. 

“ And  the  remainder  1 ” asked  Boehmer. 

“ At  the  expiration  of  the  time  necessary  to  transmit  a 
draft  signed  by  Monseigneur  to  Lisbon ; unless  you  prefer 
to  wait  for  information  sent  from  Lisbon  to  Paris.” 

“ Oh  ! ” said  Boehmer,  “ we  have  a correspondent  in 
Lisbon ; by  writing  to  him  — ” 

“ The  very  thing,”  said  Beausire,  laughing  ironically  ; 
“ write  to  him ; ask  him  if  Monsieur  de  Souza  is  solvent, 
and  whether  her  Majesty  the  queen  can  be  trusted  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand  francs.” 

“ Monsieur  — ” said  Boehmer,  confused. 

“ Do  you  accept,  or  do  you  prefer  other  conditions  1 ” 

“Those  which  you  at  first  proposed  appear  to  me 
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acceptable.  Would  there  be  any  fixed  dates  for  the 
payments  ? ” 

“ There  would  be  three  payments,  Monsieur  Boehmer, 
of  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  you  might  make  that 
the  object  of  a pleasant  journey.,, 

“ A journey  to  Lisbon  1 ” 

“ And  why  not  ? Is  it  not  worth  a little  trouble  to  re- 
ceive a million  and  a half  within  three  months  1 ” 

“ Oh,  undoubtedly,  but  — ” 

“ Moreover,  you  would  travel  at  the  expense  of  the 
embassy,  and  either  the  chancellor  or  myself  would  accom- 
pany you.” 

“ I should  take  the  diamonds  with  me  ? ” 

“ Without  any  doubt,  unless  you  would  prefer  to  send 
the  drafts  from  here,  and  allow  the  diamonds  to  go  alone  to 
Portugal.” 

“I  do  not  know  — I believe  — that  — the  journey 
would  be  useful,  and  that  — ” 

“ That  is  also  my  opinion,”  said  Beausire.  “ The  signa- 
ture would  be  made  here.  You  would  receive  your  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  cash,  you  would  sign  the  bill  of 
sale,  and  you  would  carry  the  diamonds  to  her  Majesty. 
What  is  the  name  of  your  correspondent  ? ” 

“ Messieurs  Nunez  Balboa,  Brothers.” 

Don  Manoel  raised  his  head.  “ They  are  my  bankers,” 
he  said,  smiling. 

“ They  are  his  Excellency’s  bankers,”  said  Beausire, 
smiling  also. 

Boehmer  appeared  radiant ; every  cloud  had  left  his 
brow.  He  bowed  as  if  to  express  thanks,  at  the  same 
time  taking  leave.  A sudden  thought  brought  him 
back. 

“ What  is  it  ? ” asked  Beausire,  with  anxiety. 

“ Our  bargain  is  made  ? ” said  Boehmer. 
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“Yes.” 

“ Except  — ” 

“ Except  the  consent  of  Monsieur  Bossange,  as  we  have 
agreed.” 

“ Except  another  thing,”  added  Boehmer. 

"Ah!  ah!” 

" Monsieur,  this  is  a delicate  question,  and  the  honor  of 
the  Portuguese  name  is  too  strong  a sentiment  for  his 
Excellency  not  to  understand  my  meaning.” 

“ What  a round-about  way  you  take  ! To  the  point ! ” 

" This  is  the  point.  The  necklace  has  been  offered  to 
her  Majesty  the  queen  of  France.” 

“ Who  has  refused  it ; what  then  'i  ” 

“We  cannot,  Monsieur,  let  this  necklace  leave  France 
forever  without  informing  the  queen  ; and  our  respect  and 
loyalty  demand  that  we  should  give  the  preference  to  her 
Majesty.” 

“ It  is  right,”  said  Don  Manoel,  with  dignity.  “ I 
should  wish  a Portuguese  merchant  to  express  the  same 
sentiments.” 

“ I am  very  happy  that  his  Excellency  approves  of  my 
conduct.  Then  all  is  settled,  subject  only  to  the  consent 
of  Monsieur  Bossange,  and  the  definite  refusal  of  her 
Majesty  the  queen  of  France.  I ask  three  days  to  settle 
these  two  points.” 

“ On  our  side,”  said  Beausire,  “ one  hundred  thousand 
francs  down,  three  drafts  amounting  in  all  to  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  francs  placed  in  your  hands.  The  case 
of  diamonds  to  be  delivered  to  the  chancellor  of  the  em- 
bassy or  to  me,  whichever  shall  accompany  you  to  Lisbon, 
to  the  house  of  Messieurs  Nunez  Balboa,  Brothers.  The 
whole  of  the  money  to  be  paid  in  three  months.  Your 
travelling  expenses  to  be  paid.” 

“Yes,  Monseigneur;  yes,  Monsieur,”  said  Boehmer. 
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“ Ah  ! ” said  Don  Manoel,  in  Portuguese. 

“ What  is  it,  then  ? ” said  Boehmer,  uneasy  in  his  turn, 
and  coming  hack. 

“ As  gratuity,”  said  the  ambassador,  “a  ring  worth  one 
thousand  pistoles  to  be  given  by  you  to  my  secretary  or 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  embassy  ; in  short,  to  the  one  who 
accompanies  you  to  Lisbon,  Monsieur.” 

“ That  is  but  too  just,  Monseigneur,”  murmured  Boeh- 
mer ; “ and  I had  already  in  my  own  mind  determined  to 
do  so.” 

Don  Manoel  dismissed  the  jeweller  with  a wave  of  his 
hand. 

"When  the  two  partners  were  left  alone,  Don  Manoel 
said  angrily  to  Beausire,  “ Please  to  explain  what  the 
devil  you  mean  by  this  journey  to  Portugal  1 Are  you 
mad  ? Why  not  have  the  jewels  here  in  exchange  for 
our  money  “?  ” 

“ You  are  too  sure  of  yourself  as  to  this  part  you  are 
playing,”  replied  Beausire.  “ You  are  not  yet  altogether 
Monsieur  de  Souza  in  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  Boehmer.” 
“ Come  now  ! do  you  think  he  would  have  made  an 
agreement  if  he  had  suspected  anything  'l  ” 

“ As  you  please.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  entered 
into  an  agreement ; but  every  man  in  possession  of  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  francs  holds  himself  above  all  the  am- 
bassadors in  the  world;  and  every  one  who  gives  that 
value  in  exchange  for  pieces  of  paper,  wishes  first  to  know 
what  the  papers  are  worth.” 

“ Then  you  mean  to  go  to  Portugal,  — you  who  cannot 
speak  Portuguese  ? I tell  you,  you  are  mad.” 

“ Not  in  the  least.  You  will  go  there  yourself.” 

“ Oh,  no  ! 99  cried  Don  Manoel,  “ I have  too  many  good 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  return  to  Portugal.  No  J 
no  !” 
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tt  I tell  you  that  Monsieur  Boehmer  would  never  have 
given  up  his  diamonds  for  mere  paper.” 

“ Paper  signed  e Souza 9 V* 

“ I said  that  he  thought  himself  a real  Souza ! ” cried 
Beausire,  striking  his  hands  together. 

“ I would  rather  hear  you  admit  that  the  affair  is  a 
failure,”  said  Don  Manoel. 

‘‘Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Come  here,  Captain,” 
said  Beausire  to  the  valet,  who  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
“ You  know  what  we  are  talking  about  1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You  heard  me  1 ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Very  well.  Do  you  think  1 have  committed  a 
folly  1 ” 

“ I am  sure  that  you  were  a thousand  times  right.” 

“ Explain  why.” 

“Because  Monsieur  Boehmer  would  have  kept  con- 
tinual watch  over  the  hotel  of  the  embassy  and  over  the 
ambassador  himself.” 

“ Well  % ” said  Don  Manoel. 

tt  Well,”  replied  Beausire,  “ having  both  his  money 
and  his  diamonds  by  his  side,  he  will  have  no  suspicions ; 
he  will  set  out  quietly  for  Portugal.” 

“ But  he  will  not  arrive,”  said  the  valet.  “ Is  not  that 
what  you  mean,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Beausire  1 ” 

“ Ah,  you  are  a lad  of  discernment,”  replied  Oliva’s 
lover. 

“ Explain  your  plan,”  said  Manoel. 

“ About  fifty  leagues  from  Paris,”  said  Beausire,  “ this 
clever  fellow  here  will  come  and  present  two  pistols  at 
the  heads  of  our  postilions,  will  steal  from  us  all  we  have, 
including  the  diamonds,  and  will  leave  Monsieur  Boehmer 
half-dead  with  blows.” 
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“ Oh,  I was  not  thinking  of  that  exactly,”  said  the 
valet ; “ I thought  you  would  embark  for  Portugal.” 

“ Well,  what  then  V’ 

“Monsieur  Boehmer,  since  he  is  a German,  will  like 
being  at  sea,  and  will  walk  frequently  on  the  deck.  One 
day  he  will  make  a misstep  and  fall  over,  and  the  neck- 
lace will  be  supposed  to  have  gone  with  him  into  the  sea. 
Why  should  not  the  sea  swallow  diamonds  worth  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  francs  since  it  has  kept  so  well  the 
Spanish  galleons  1 ” 

“ Oh,  I understand,”  said  Manoel. 

“ That  is  fortunate,”  muttered  Beausire. 
te  But,”  continued  Don  Manoel,  “ for  stealing  diamonds 
we  should  be  sent  to  the  Bastille ; for  making  the  jeweller 
look  into  the  sea  we  should  be  hanged.” 

“ Yes,  but  for  stealing  the  diamonds  we  might  be 
taken,”  said  the  captain;  “while  we  should  never  for  a 
single  moment  be  suspected  of  drowning  this  man.” 

“ Well,  we  will  settle  all  this  when  the  time  comes,” 
said  Beausire.  “ In  the  mean  time,  to  our  respective  parts. 
We  must  administer  the  affairs  of  the  embassy  like  model 
Portuguese,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  us  : ‘ If  they  were 
not  real  ambassadors,  they  appeared  to  be/  That  is 
always  flattering.  Let  us  wait  the  three  days.” 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  JOURNALIST’S  HOUSE. 

In  the  Rue  Montorgueil,  at  the  end  of  a court-yard  the 
entrance  to  which  was  closed  by  an  iron  gate,  was  a rather 
high  and  narrow  house,  protected  from  the  noise  of  the 
street  by  massive  shutters  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a house  in  the  country. 

On  the  first  floor  of  this  house  lived  a journalist  who 
had  acquired  some  degree  of  notoriety.  The  ground-floor 
was  used  for  the  storage  of  old  journals,  which  were  there 
piled  up  after  being  duly  labelled.  The  two  upper  stories 
were  occupied  by  peaceable  tenants,  whose  quiet  was 
broken  several  times  a year  by  noisy  incidents  occurring 
in  the  rooms  of  the  journalist,  — when  he  was  visited  by 
the  police  or  was  assailed  by  actors  or  other  persons  to 
whom  he  had  given  special  offence. 

When  these  incidents  occurred  the  tenants  of  the  house, 
which  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  u la  Grille,” 
closed  their  windows  on  the  side  toward  the  street  that 
they  might  hear  more  distinctly  the  cries  of  the  journalist 
when  receiving  chastisement. 

Sometimes  the  journalist,  pursued  by  such  assailants, 
would  seek  escape  by  way  of  the  Rue  des  Vieux-Augustins 
through  a door  opening  on  a level  with  his  chamber.  A 
concealed  door  opened,  then  closed ; the  noise  ceased ; the 
man  assailed  had  disappeared,  and  the  assailants  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  four  fusileers  of  the  French 
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guards,  hastily  summoned  by  an  old  woman  in  the  service 
of  the  journalist. 

Aside  from  scenes  like  this,  the  tranquillity  of  “ la 
Grille  ” was  proverbial. 

Monsieur  Reteau.  was  accustomed  to  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing and  take  a turn  on  the  quays,  the  public  squares,  and 
the  boulevards.  He  observed  whatever  was  ridiculous, 
whatever  was  vicious,  took  notes  of  what  he  found, 
sketched  vivid  illustrations,  and  published  his  portraitures 
in  his  next  issue.  His  journal  was  issued  once  a week. 
That  is  to  say,  Reteau  spent  four  days  looking  for  subjects 
and  preparing  his  articles,  three  days  more  in  printing 
them,  and  had  his  journal  ready  for  issue  on  the  day  of 
publication. 

On  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  agreement  with 
Monsieur  Boehm er  had  been  made,  three  days  after  the 
Opera-ball  at  which  Mademoiselle  Oliva  had  enjoyed  so 
much  pleasure,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  blue  domino, 
Monsieur  Reteau,  on  rising  at  eight  o’clock,  received  from 
the  hands  of  his  old  servant  a copy  of  the  issue  for  that 
day,  still  fresh  from  the  press.  He  hastened  to  read  it, 
with  the  attentive  interest  a tender  father  shows  in  exam- 
ining the  merits  or  defects  of  his  beloved  son.  When 
he  had  read  it  through,  “ Aldegonde,”  said  he  to  the 
old  woman,  “ this  is  a capital  number ; have  you  read 
it?” 

“ Not  yet ; my  soup  is  not  made.” 

“ I am  satisfied  with  this  number,”  said  the  journalist. 

“ Yes,”  replied  Aldegonde ; “ but  do  you  know  what 
they  say  in  the  printing-room  ? ” 

“ What  do  they  say  ? ” 

“ That  this  time  you  will  not  escape  the  Bastille.” 

“ Aldegonde,”  replied  Reteau,  calmly,  “ make  me  a 
good  soup,  and  don’t  meddle  with  literature.” 
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“ Oh,  always  the  same,”  returned  the  old  woman,  — 
“ rash  and  imprudent.” 

“ I will  buy  you  some  buckles  with  the  profits  of  this 
number.  Have  many  copies  been  sold  yet  1 ” 

“ No  ; and  I fear  my  buckles  will  not  be  very  brilliant  if 
this  state  of  things  continues.  Do  you  remember  the  num- 
ber containing  an  article  on  Monsieur  de  Broglie  h Before 
ten  o’clock  on  that  day  we  had  sold  a hundred  copies.” 
“ And  I had  retreated  three  times  to  the  Bue  des  Vieux- 
Augustins,”  said  Beteau.  “ Every  noise  put  me  into  a 
fever ; those  military  men  are  rough  ! ” 

“ I had  inferred,”  persisted  Aldegonde,  “ that  this  num- 
ber of  to-day  will  not  be  so  profitable  as  was  that  on  Mon- 
sieur de  Broglie.” 

“ So  be  it ; but  at  any  rate  I shall  not  have  to  run 
away  so  often,  and  can  take  my  soup  in  peace.  Do  you 
know  why,  Aldegonde  1 ” 

“ Faith,  no,  Monsieur.” 

“ It  is  because,  instead  of  attacking  a man,  I attack  a 
body ; instead  of  attacking  a soldier,  I attack  a queen.” 

“ The  queen  ! Thank  God  ! ” murmured  the  old  woman. 
“ Fear  nothing,  then.  If  you  have  attacked  the  queen 
you  will  be  borne  in  triumph  ; we  shall  sell  all  our  copies, 
and  I shall  have  my  buckles.” 

“ Some  one  is  ringing,”  said  Beteau. 

The  old  woman  hastened  to  the  shop  to  receive  the  vis- 
itor. A moment  later  she  returned  triumphant.  “ A 
thousand  copies  ! ” she  said,  — “a  thousand  copies,  all  at 
once  ; there ’s  an  order ! ” 

“ In  what  name  1 ” asked  Beteau,  eagerly. 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“We  must  know  ; run  and  find  out.” 

“ Oh,  there  is  time  enough  ; it  is  no  small  matter  to 
count  and  do  up  a thousand  copies.” 
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“ Go  at  once,  I tell  you,  and  ask  the  valet.  Is  it  a 
valet  1 ” 

“ It  is  a messenger,  an  Auvergnese,  with  his  pack.” 

“ Good ; ask  him  to  whom  he  is  to  carry  these 
numbers.” 

Aldegonde  went  with  all  speed.  The  wooden  stairs 
creaked  under  her  ponderous  legs,  and  her  loud  voice  was 
heard  through  the  floor  as  she  spoke  to  the  messenger. 
He  told  her  that  he  was  to  carry  the  copies  to  the 
Rue  Neuve-Saint-Gilles,  to  the  house  of  the  Comte  de 
Cagliostro. 

The  journalist  bounded  with  joy,  and  hastened  down- 
stairs to  assist  in  the  delivery  of  the  papers.  The 
thousand  copies  were  soon  heaped  on  the  back  of  the 
Auvergnese,  who  departed  bending  beneath  the  weight. 

Monsieur  Reteau  prepared  to  jot  down  some  notes  for 
his  next  number  regarding  the  extraordinary  success  of 
this,  and  proposed  to  write  a few  lines  on  the  generous 
nobleman  who  had  bought  the  thousand  copies.  He  was 
congratulating  himself  on  having  so  fortunately  made  ac- 
quaintance with  that  nobleman,  when  another  ring  at  the 
bell  was  heard. 

“Another  thousand  copies,”  said  Aldegonde,  excited  by 
the  first  success.  “ Ah,  Monsieur,  it  is  not  surprising ; 
since  the  article  is  about  the  Austrian,  every  one  will  join 
in  the  chorus.” 

“ Silence  ! silence ! Aldegonde,  don’t  speak  so  loud. 
* The  Austrian  ! ’ — that  is  an  offence  which  might  indeed 
send  me  to  the  Bastille  you  talked  about.” 

“ Very  well,  tell  me,”  said  the  old  woman,  sharply ; 
“ is  she,  or  is  she  not,  an  Austrian  1 ” 

“ It  is  a word  to  which  we  journalists  have  given  cur- 
rency, but  is  not  to  be  used  too  freely.” 

There  was  another  ring  at  the  belL 
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“ Go  and  see,  Aldegonde ; I don’t  think  it  is  any  one  to 
buy  papers.” 

“ Why  do  you  say  that  1 ” 

“ I think  I see  a man  with  a gloomy  countenance  wait- 
ing at  the  gate.” 

Aldegonde  went  down  to  open  the  gate ; meanwhile 
Reteau  looked  on,  from  his  window,  with  an  anxiety  that 
may  be  easily  understood.  Aldegonde  opened  to  a man 
plainly  dressed,  who  asked  if  he  could  see  the  editor  of  the 
journal. 

“ What  have  you  to  say  to  him  1 ” asked  Aldegonde, 
somewhat  distrustful ; and  she  held  the  gate  slightly  open, 
ready  to  shut  it  at  the  first  sign  of  danger. 

The  man  rattled  some  crown-pieces  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  sound  expanded  the  old  woman’s  heart.  “ I have 
come,”  he  said,  “ to  pay  for  the  thousand  copies  of  to-day’s 
paper,  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Comte  de  Cagliostro.” 

“ Ah,  if  that  is  so,  come  in.” 

The  man  entered ; but  he  had  not  yet  closed  the  gate 
when  another  visitor,  coming  up  behind  him,  — young, 
tall,  and  of  fine  appearance,  — held  back  the  gate,  saying, 
“Pardon,  Monsieur.”  Without  asking  further  permission 
he  glided  in  after  the  messenger  sent  by  the  Comte  de 
Cagliostro. 

Aldegonde,  intent  on  gain,  and  fascinated  by  the  sound 
of  the  crown-pieces,  hastened  on  to  her  master.  “ Come, 
come  ! ” she  cried  ; “ all  goes  well.  Here  are  the  five  hun- 
dred francs  for  the  thousand  copies.” 

“ Let  us  receive  them  nobly,”  said  Reteau,  with  a grand 
air  ; and  he  draped  himself  in  a somewhat  pretentious 
dressing-gown,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  munifi- 
cence, or  rather  to  the  fears,  of  Madame  Dugazon,  from 
whom,  after  her  adventure  with  Astley  the  equestrian,  he 
had  procured  numerous  presents  of  every  kind. 
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The  messenger  of  the  Comte  de  Cagliosfcro  went  forward 
and  counted  out  one  hundred  six-franc  pieces,  which  he 
arranged  in  twelve  piles.  Reteau  carefully  counted  them 
and  examined  their  quality.  Then  he  thanked  the  mes- 
senger, gave  him  a receipt,  and  while  dismissing  him  with 
a pleasant  smile,  asked  him  about  the  health  of  the  Comte 
de  Cagliostro.  The  man  thanked  him  as  for  a common 
civility,  and  was  taking  his  departure  when  Reteau  added  : 
“ Say  to  the  count  that  I await  his  wishes,  and  that  he 
may  rest  undisturbed  j I know  how  to  keep  a secret.” 

“ It  is  unnecessary,”  the  man  replied ; “ Monsieur  le 
Comte  is  independent.  He  does  n’t  believe  in  magnetism  ; 
he  wishes  to  raise  a laugh  against  Monsieur  Mesmer,  and 
gives  currency  to  the  adventure  of  the  vat  for  his  own 
amusement.” 

“Very  good,”  murmured  a voice  from  the  doorway; 
“ we  wTill  try  to  raise  a laugh  at  the  expense  of  Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Cagliostro.” 

Monsieur  Reteau  beheld,  advancing  into  his  chamber,  a 
person  whose  face  seemed  to  him  more  gloomy  than  had 
that  of  the  person  he  had  noticed  first.  He  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a man  young  and  vigorous ; but  as  to  his  fine 
appearance,  Reteau  was  not  of  our  opinion.  To  him  the 
young  man  seemed  to  have  a threatening  expression  in  his 
eyes,  and  to  conduct  himself  in  a threatening  manner. 
And  in  fact,  the  stranger’s  left  hand  rested  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  a cane. 

“What  can  I do  for  you,  Monsieur?”  asked  Reteau, 
with  a certain  tremulousness  of  utterance  which  always 
seized  him  on  such  occasions. 

“Monsieur  Reteau  ? ” asked  the  unknown. 

“ That  is  my  name.” 

“ Who  calls  himself  ‘ De  Villette  ? ? 99 
“ I am  he,  Monsieur.” 
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Journalist  1 ” 

“ I am  a journalist.” 

M Author  of  this  article,”  asked  the  unknown,  coldly, 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a copy  of  the  new  number. 

“ I am,  in  fact,  not  its  author,”  said  Reteau,  “ but  its 
publisher.” 

“ Very  well,  that  comes  to  exactly  the  same  result ; for 
if  you  have  not  had  the  courage  to  write  the  article,  you 
have  had  the  cowardice  to  allow  its  publication.  I say 
‘ cowardice/  because  as  a gentleman  I wish  to  measure  my 
words,  even  in  this  hole ; but  I do  not  thus  give  full  ex- 
pression to  my  thought.  Were  I to  say  what  I think,  I 
should  say  that  he  who  wrote  that  article  is  infamous ; he 
who  published  it  is  a scoundrel ! ” 

“ Monsieur ! ” said  Reteau,  turning  pale. 

“ Ah,  this  is  a wretched  piece  of  business  indeed  ! ” con- 
tinued the  young  man,  with  growing  excitement ; “ but 
listen  now,  Monsieur,  — everything  in  its  turn  ; just  now 
you  received  crowns,  now  you  are  to  receive  a caning.” 

“ Oh  ! ” cried  Reteau,  “ we  shall  see  about  that.” 

“ And  what  shall  we  see  h ” said  the  young  man,  in  a 
sharp,  military  tone,  advancing  toward  his  adversary. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  Reteau’s  first  experience  in 
affairs  of  this  sort,  and  he  was  acquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  his  house.  He  had  only  to  turn  around  to  find  a door, 
open  it,  pass  through,  close  it,  and  bar  it,  and  so  make  it 
serve  as  a defence  while  he  gained  an  adjacent  room  which 
opened  into  the  Rue  des  Vieux- Augustins.  Once  there  he 
would  be  safe  ; he  would  find  there  a small  gate,  which  a 
turn  of  the  key  — and  the  key  was  always  ready  — would 
open,  when  he  could  escape  by  making  good  use  of  his 
legs. 

But  that  was  an  unfortunate  day  for  the  poor  journalist ; 
for  just  when  he  put  his  hand  on  that  key  he  perceived 
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another  man,  who  seemed  to  him  in  his  agitated  state  of 
mind  a Hercules,  and  who,  motionless,  threatening,  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  his  approach. 

Reteau  would  have  been  glad  to  retrace  his  steps,  hut 
the  young  man  with  the  cane,  whom  he  had  seen  first,  had 
burst  through  the  door  with  a vigorous  kick,  had  followed 
him,  and  now  that  he  had  stopped  on  seeing  that  other 
sentinel,  also  armed  with  sword  and  cane,  had  only  to 
reach  out  his  arm  to  lay  hold  on  him.  Reteau  found  him- 
self, then,  between  two  fires,  — or  rather,  between  two 
canes,  — in  an  obscure  court  between  his  house  and  the 
gate  opening  into  the  street. 

“ Monsieur,  I beg  you  to  let  me  pass,”  said  Reteau  to 
the  young  man  who  guarded  the  gate. 

“ Monsieur,”  cried  the  young  man  in  pursuit,  “ Monsieur, 
stop  the  rascal.” 

“ Be  content,  Monsieur  de  Charny ; he  will  not  pass 
out,”  said  the  young  man  at  the  gate. 

“ Monsieur  de  Taverney,  is  it  you  1 ” cried  Charny,  — 
for  it  was  he  who  had  come  first  to  Monsieur  Reteau  by 
way  of  the  Rue  Montorgueil. 

On  reading  the  paper  that  morning  they  had  both  con- 
ceived the  same  idea,  for  they  had  the  same  sentiment  in 
their  hearts ; and  without  any  communication  with  each 
other  they  had  proceeded  to  put  that  idea  into  execution. 
Each  of  them,  on  perceiving  the  other,  was  affected  by 
jealousy ; for  each  discovered  a rival  in  the  man  who  had 
been  actuated  by  sentiments  identical  with  his  own.  It 
was  therefore  with  a somewhat  offensive  accent  that 
Monsieur  de  Charny  uttered  the  words,  “ Monsieur  de 
Taverney,  is  it  you  'l  ” 

“ Myself,”  replied  Philippe,  in  the  same  tone,  and  mak- 
ing a movement  toward  the  suppliant  journalist  who  had 
thrust  his  arms  through  between  the  bars  of  the  gate; 
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“but  it  seems  that  I have  come  too  late.  Very  well,  I 
will  be  a spectator  of  the  game,  — unless  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  open  the  gate  for  me.” 

“ The  game  ! ” murmured  the  frightened  journalist ; 
u are  you  going  to  murder  me,  gentlemen  'l  ” 

“ Oh,”  said  Charny,  “ that  expression  is  too  strong. 
No,  Monsieur,  we  will  not  murder  you  ; but  we  will  ques- 
tion you,  and  then  we  will  see.  You  allow  me  to  do 
what  I please  with  this  man,  do  you  not,  Monsieur  de 
Taverney  1 ” 

“Certainly,  Monsieur,”  replied  Philippe;  “you  have 
the  right  to  precedence,  since  you  arrived  first.” 

“ There,  then,  stick  to  the  wall,  and  don’t  you  stir,” 
said  Charny  to  Reteau,  after  thanking  Taverney  with  a 
gesture.  “ You  admit,  then,  my  dear  Monsieur,  that  you 
wrote  and  published  that  comic  tale,  as  you  call  it,  about 
the  queen,  which  appeared  this  morning  in  your  paper  1 ” 
“Monsieur,  it  is  not  against  the  queen.” 

“ Ah,  good  ! only  that  was  wanting/ 

“ You  are  very  patient,  Monsieur,”  said  Philippe,  raging 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gate. 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed,”  replied  Charny ; “ the  fellow  will 
lose  nothing  by  waiting.” 

“ Yes,”  murmured  Philippe  ; “ but  I also  am  waiting.” 
Charny  made  no  reply,  but  turning  to  the  unhappy 
Reteau,  he  said  : “ 1 Etteniotna  * is  ‘ Antoinette  ’ reversed. 
Oh,  don’t  lie  about  it,  Monsieur.  That  would  be  so 
stupid  and  so  base  that  instead  of  beating  you  or  killing 
you  in  an  orderly  manner,  I shall  flay  you  alive.  « Answer, 
then,  are  you  the  sole  author  of  that  article  'l  ” 

“ I am  not  an  informer,”  said  Reteau,  drawing  himself 
up. 

u Very  well , that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  there  is  an 
accomplice.  It  must  be  he  who  bought  a thousand  copies 
VOL.  i.  — 22 
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of  that  diatribe,  — the  Comte  de  Cagliostro,  whom  you 
named  a little  while  ago.  So  be  it ; the  count  will  pay 
his  share  when  • you  have  paid  yours.  But  as  I have  got 
hold  of  you  first,  you  shall  pay  first,”  and  he  raised  his 
cane. 

“ Monsieur,  if  I had  a sword  !”  roared  the  journalist. 
Charny  lowered  his  cane.  “ Monsieur  Philippe,”  said 
he,  “ lend  your  sword  to  this  rascal,  I beg  of  you.” 

“Oh,  by  no  means.  I do  not  lend  an  honest  sword 
to  a fellow  like  that.  Here  is  my  cane  if  yours  is  not 
enough ; but  I can’t  conscientiously  do  anything  more 
either  for  him  or  for  you.” 

“ Corbleu  / a cane  % ” said  Reteau,  exasperated.  “Do 
you  know,  Monsieur,  that  I am  a gentleman  ? ” 

“Then  lend  your  sword  to  me,”  said  Charny,  “and  my 
only  course  will  be  never  to  touch  this  one  again.”  He 
threw  down  his  own  sword  at  Reteau’s  feet,  who  turned 
pale. 

Philippe  could  make  no  further  objection.  He  drew 
his  sword  from  its  sheath,  and  passed  it  through  the  gate 
to  Charny.  Charny  received  it,  bowing  his  thanks.  “ Ah, 
you  are  a gentleman,”  said  he,  turning  toward  Reteau,  — 
“you  are  a gentleman,  and  you  write  such  infamous 
things  about  the  queen  of  France  ! Well,  then,  pick  up 
that  sword,  and  prove  yourself  a gentleman.” 

But  Reteau  did  not  stir.  He  seemed  to  be  as  much 
afraid  of  the  sword  at  his  feet  as  he  had  been  of  the  cane 
when  it  was  raised  for  a moment  over  his  head. 

“ Mordieu  I ” said  Philippe,  in  disgust,  “ open  this  gate 
for  me.” 

“Pardon,  Monsieur,”  said  Charny;  “but  you  have 
agreed  that  this  man  belongs  to  me  first.” 

“ Then  make  haste  to  get  through  with  him,  for  I am 
in  a hurry  to  begin.” 
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“ I was  obliged  to  exhaust  all  other  means  before  re- 
sorting to  this  extreme  measure/’  said  Charny ; “ for  I find 
that  blows  with  a cane  cost  almost  as  much  to  the  giver 
as  to  the  receiver ; but  since  the  fellow  decidedly  prefers 
blows  of  a cane  to  thrusts  of  a sword,  he  shall  be  served 
according  to  his  choice.” 

Hardly  had  these  words  been  spoken  when  a cry  from 
Reteau  showed  that  Charny  had  suited  the  action  to  the 
word.  Five  or  six  blows,  vigorously  applied,  each  of 
which  extorted  a cry  equivalent  to  the  pain  it  inflicted, 
followed  the  first.  These  cries  brought  out  the  old  ser- 
vant ; but  Charny  was  as  little  disturbed  by  her  cries  as 
by  those  of  her  master.  Meanwhile  Philippe,  placed  like 
Adam  outside  of  Paradise,  bit  his  fingers,  and  jumped 
about  like  a bear  who  smells  fresh  meat  before  the  bars  of 
his  cage. 

At  length  Charny  stopped,  tired  of  beating ; and  Eeteau 
threw  himself  down,  tired  of  being  pommelled. 

“ There  ! ” said  Philippe,  “ are  you  through,  Monsieur  1 ” 

“Yes,”  said  Charny. 

“Well,  then,  now  return  to  me  my  sword,  which  has 
been  useless  to  you,  and  I beg  of  you,  open  the  gate.” 

“ Monsieur ! Monsieur  ! ” implored  Reteau,  who  saw  a 
defender  in  the  man  who  had  settled  accounts  with 
him. 

“You  understand  that  I can’t  leave  the  gentleman  out- 
side the  gate1?  ” said  Charny  ; “ I must  open  to  him.” 

“ Oh,  it  is  a murder  ! ” cried  Reteau.  “ Come,  kill  me 
at  once,  and  have  it  over.” 

“ Oh,  now  be  quiet ! ” said  Charny.  “ I have  no  idea 
that  the  gentleman  will  even  touch  you.” 

“ And  you  are  right ! ” said  Philippe,  with  sovereign 
contempt,  as  he  entered  the  court.  “ He  has  been  beaten, 
and  justly ; but  as  the  legal  maxim  says,  ‘ Non  bis  in  idem.’ 
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But  there  are  copies  of  this  edition  still  remaining,  and  it 
is  important  that  they  should  be  destroyed.” 

“ Ah,  that  is  true  ! ” said  Charny.  “ You  see  that  two 
are  better  than  one  alone ; 1 should,  perhaps,  have  for- 
gotten that.  But  by  what  chance  were  you  at  that  gate, 
Monsieur  de  Taverney  1 ” 

“ I will  tell  you,”  said  Philippe.  “ I inquired  in  the 
neighborhood  as  to  the  habits  of  this  scoundrel.  I ascer- 
tained that  he  was  wont  to  run  away  when  closely  pressed. 
Then  I inquired  as  to  his  means  of  escape,  and  thought 
that  if  I should  enter  by  the  secret  door,  and  close  it  after 
me,  I should  catch  my  fox  in  his  hole.  The  same  idea  of 
vengeance  occurred  to  you ; but  being  in  more  haste  than 
I,  your  information  was  less  complete.  You  came  in  by 
the  usual  entrance,  and  he  was  escaping  from  you  when, 
fortunately,  you  found  me  there.” 

“ And  I am  glad  it  so  turned  out.  Come,  Monsieur  de 
Taverney,  this  fellow  will  conduct  us  to  his  press.” 

“ But  my  press  is  not  here,”  said  Reteau. 

“ A lie  ! ” cried  Charny,  threateningly. 

“No,  no,”  said  Philippe;  “he  is  right.  The  type  is 
already  distributed;  there  remains  only  the  printed  edi- 
tion. Now,  the  edition  must  he  still  complete,  except  for 
the  thousand  copies  sold  to  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro.” 

“ Then  he  shall  tear  up  that  edition  before  our  eyes.” 

“ He  shall  burn  it,  — that  is  the  surest  method  of  de- 
struction ; ” and  Philippe,  determined  on  that  mode  of 
satisfaction,  pushed  Reteau  before  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  shop. 
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In  the  mean  time  Aldegonde,  having  heard  her  master’s 
cries,  and  finding  the  door  locked,  had  gone  to  call  the 
guard ; but  before  she  returned  Philippe  and  Charny  had 
had  time  to  light  a fire  with  the  copies  from  the  top  of 
the  pile.  They  were  throwing  in  the  rest,  one  after  an- 
other, and  had  nearly  completed  the  task,  when  the  guard 
appeared  followed  by  a crowd  from  the  neighborhood* 
Happily,  Monsieur  Philippe  and  Charny  knew  Monsieur 
Reteau’s  secret  exit,  which  he  had  so  imprudently  shown 
them ; so  that  when  they  caught  sight  of  the  guard,  they 
made  their  escape,  carrying  the  key  with  them. 

Then  Reteau,  once  more  at  liberty,  cried,  “ Help  ! mur- 
der ! murder ! ” while  Aldegonde,  seeing  the  flames  through 
the  window,  cried,  “ Fire  ! fire  ! ” 

The  soldiers  arrived ; but  finding  that  the  young  men 
had  disappeared,  and  that  the  fire  was  nearly  extinguished, 
they  left  Reteau  to  bathe  his  back  with  spirits  of  camphor, 
and  withdrew  to  their  guard-room.  But  the  crowd,  al- 
ways more  curious  than  the  guard,  lingered  about  until 
noon,  hoping  for  a renewal  of  the  scene  of  the  morning. 

When  Tavemey  and  Charny  found  themselves  in  the 
Rue  des  Yieux- Augustins,  “ Monsieur,”  said  Charny,  “ now 
that  we  have  finished  that  business,  can  I be  of  use  to  you 
in  any  way  1 ” 

“ A thousand  thanks,  Monsieur  ! I was  about  to  make 
you  the  same  offer.” 
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“ Thank  you ; but  I have  private  business,  which  will 
probably  keep  me  in  Paris  most  of  the  day.” 

“ And  I also,  Monsieur.” 

“ Permit  me,  then,  to  take  leave  of  you.  I am  happy 
to  have  met  you.” 

“ Permit  me  to  return  the  compliment,  and  to  express 
also  my  sincere  desire  that  this  affair  may  terminate  ac- 
cording to  your  wishes.” 

The  two  men  bowed  with  smiling  courtesy ; but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  this  exchange  of  polite  words  proceeded 
only  from  the  lips.  On  separating,  they  took  opposite 
directions,  Philippe  ascending  the  street  toward  the  boule- 
vards, and  Charny  descending  it  toward  the  river;  both 
turned  round  two  or  three  times,  until  they  lost  sight  of 
each  other. 

Charny,  going  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  hastened  on 
toward  the  Pue  Neuve-Saint-Gilles.  As  he  approached  it, 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  form  of  a young  man 
who  was  ascending  the  Rue  Saint  Louis,  whom,  after  a 
moment  of  doubt,  he  recognized  as  Philippe  de  Tavemey. 
Philippe,  by  a different  course,  had  reached  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Gilles,  where  the  two  young  men 
now  found  themselves  face  to  face.  They  both  stopped 
and  looked  at  each  other  with  eyes  which  on  this  occa- 
sion did  not  take  the  trouble  to  conceal  their  thoughts. 
Both  had  now  also  the  same  idea,  — that  of  demanding 
satisfaction  of  the  Comte  de  Cagliostro  ; and  meeting  there, 
neither  could  doubt  the  other’s  intention. 

“ Monsieur  de  Charny,”  said  Philippe,  “ I left  to  you 
the  seller,  you  should  indeed  have  left  to  me  the  purchaser. 
I allowed  you  to  strike  with  the  cane,  let  me  give  the 
sword- thrusts.” 

u Monsieur,”  replied  Charny,  “ you  did  me  that  favor 
because  I had  arrived  first,  and  for  no  other  reason.” 
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“Yes;  but  here,”  said  Taverney,  “we  arrive  at  the 
same  time,  and  I tell  you  at  once  that  I will  make  no 
concessions.” 

“And  who  says  that  I ask  any,  Monsieur1?  I will 
maintain  my  rights,  that  is  all.” 

“And  in  your  opinion,  Monsieur  de  Charny,  your  right 
is — ” 

“ To  make  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro  burn  the  thousand 
copies  which  he  purchased  of  that  scoundrel.” 

“You  will  please  remember,  Monsieur,  that  it  was  I 
who  first  had  the  idea  of  burning  those  in  the  Rue 
Montorgueil.” 

“ Well ! you  had  them  burned  in  the  Rue  Montorgueil. 
and  I will  have  them  torn  up  in  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint- 
Gilles.” 

“ Monsieur,  I am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I very  seriously 
wish  to  be  the  first  to  settle  with  Comte  de  Cagliostro.” 

“ All  that  I can  agree  to,  Monsieur,  is  to  decide  the 
matter  by  chance ; I will  throw  up  a louis,  and  he  who 
wins  shall  take  precedence.” 

“ Thanks,  Monsieur,  but  I am  not  generally  lucky, 
and  should  probably  lose ; ” and  he  stepped  toward  the 
door. 

Charny  stopped  him.  “ One  word,  Monsieur,  we  will 
soon  understand  each  other.” 

“Well,  Monsieur,”  answered  Philippe,  turning  back 
eagerly,  for  he  noticed  in  Charny’s  tone  an  accent  of 
menace  which  pleased  him. 

“ Before  asking  satisfaction  of  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro, 
suppose  we  take  a turn  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  will 
be  out  of  our  way,  I know,  but  perhaps  we  can  settle  our 
dispute  there.  One  of  us  will  probably  be  left  behind, 
and  he  who  returns  need  not  yield  to  any  one.” 

“ Really,  Monsieur,”  said  Philippe,  “ you  anticipate  my 
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own  thoughts,  — that  will  adjust  everything  ; where  shall 
we  meet  1 ” 

“ Well,  if  my  society  he  not  insupportable  to  you,  we 
need  not  part.  I ordered  my  carriage  to  wait  for  me  in 
the  Place  Royale  close  by  here.” 

“ Then  you  will  give  me  a seat  ? ” said  Philippe. 

“ Certainly,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure.” 

And  the  two  young  men,  who  at  first  sight  had  felt 
that  they  were  rivals,  and  had  become  enemies  at  the  first 
opportunity,  now  hastened  toward  the  Place  Royale  where 
they  perceived  Charny’s  carriage.  Before  entering  the  car- 
riage Charny  wrote  a few  words  on  his  tablets,  which  he 
asked  his  footman  to  leave  at  his  hotel  in  Paris. 

Monsieur  de  Charny’s  horses  were  excellent,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  they  reached  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
The  weather  was  lovely,  and  the  air  was  delightful ; the 
fresh  leaves  were  appearing  on  the  trees,  and  the  violets 
filled  the  place  with  their  perfume. 

“ It  is  a fine  day  for  our  drive,  is  it  not,  Monsieur  de 
Taverney  ? ” said  Charny. 

“ Beautiful,  Monsieur.” 

“ You  may  go,”  said  Charny  to  his  coachman,  as  they 
alighted. 

“Are  you  not  wrong,  Monsieur,  to  send  away  your 
carriage?  One  of  us  may  need  it.” 

“ No,  Monsieur,”  replied  Charny ; “ in  such  an  affair  as 
this,  secrecy  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered ; and  once 
in  the  knowledge  of  a servant,  by  to-morrow  all  Paris 
might  be  talking  about  it.” 

“As  you  please,  Monsieur;  but  the  fellow  who  brought 
us  here  knows  very  well  what  is  going  on.  These  people 
know  too  well  the  habits  of  gentlemen  to  suppose  when 
they  take  us  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  at  the  pace  at 
which  he  brought  us,  that  we  come  simply  for  a drive.  So, 
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I repeat,  your  coachman  knows  what  is  going  on.  If  he  is 
not  sure  of  it  now,  he  may  afterward  see  one  of  us  wounded, 
and  then  he  will  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Is  it  not  better  to 
keep  him  here  to  take  hack  the  one  who  may  need  help, 
than  for  either  of  us  to  be  left  here  wounded  and  alone  1 ” 

“ You  are  right,  Monsieur,”  replied  Charny.  Then 
turning  to  the  coachman,  “ Dauphin,”  he  said,  “ stop, 
you  may  wait  here.” 

Dauphin  had  expected  to  be  recalled  ; he  had  driven 
very  slowly  and  consequently  was  within  hail.  He  there- 
fore stopped ; and  as  Philippe  had  foreseen,  he  suspected 
what  was  going  forward.  He  placed  himself  so  as  to  see, 
through  the  still  leafless  trees,  everything  that  took  place. 

Philippe  and  Charny  soon  reached  a spot  which  was 
near  the  centre  of  the  wood.  Philippe,  who  walked  in 
front,  found  a dry  place,  and  firm  under-foot ; it  was 
an  open  place,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  they  had  in 
view. 

“ With  deference  to  your  opinion,  Monsieur  de  Charny,” 
said  Philippe,  “ it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a good  place.” 

“ Excellent,  Monsieur,”  replied  Charny,  taking  off  his 
coat. 

Philippe  also  took  off  his  coat,  threw  down  his  hat,  and 
drew  his  sword. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  Charny,  whose  sword  was  still  in  the 
scabbard,  “ to  any  one  but  you  I would  say  one  word  of 
kindness,  if  not  of  apology,  and  we  should  be  friends 
again;  but  to  you- — a brave  soldier  who  have  just  come 
from  America,  a country  where  they  fight  so  well  — I 
cannot  — ” 

“ And  I,  to  any  other,”  replied  Philippe,  tl  would  say, 

‘ Monsieur,  in  my  relations  toward  you  I am  perhaps  in 
the  wrong  ; ’ but  to  you  — to  the  brave  sailor  who  lately 
received  the  admiration  of  the  whole  court  for  having  per- 
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formed  a glorious  exploit  in  battle  — to  you,  Monsieur  de 
Charny,  I can  say  nothing  but  this,  ‘ Monsieur  le  Comte, 
do  me  the  honor  to  draw  your  sword.’  ” 

The  count  bowed,  and  in  his  turn  drew  his  sword. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  Charny,  “ I believe  that  neither  of  us 
has  touched  on  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel.” 

“I  do  not  understand  you,  Count,”  replied  Philippe. 

“ Oh,  on  the  contrary,  you  do  understand  me,  Monsieur ; 
and  as  you  come  from  a country  whose  people  know  not 
how  to  lie,  you  blushed  while  saying  that  you  did  not 
understand  me.” 

“ Guard  ! ” said  Philippe. 

Their  swords  crossed.  At  the  first  pass  Philippe  per- 
ceived that  he  had  a marked  superiority  over  his  adversary. 
But  this  assurance,  instead  of  increasing  his  ardor,  appeared 
to  chill  it  altogether,  and  he  became  as  calm  as  if  he  were 
in  a fencing  academy,  and  instead  of  a sword  were  holding 
a foil  in  his  hand.  He  contented  himself  with  parrying 
and  the  combat  had  lasted  more  than  a minute  without  his 
giving  a single  blow. 

“ You  are  sparing  me,  Monsieur,”  said  Charny ; “ may  I 
ask  why  ? ” And  making  a rapid  feint,  he  lunged  heavily 
at  Philippe.  But  Philippe  covered  the  sword  of  his  adver- 
sary with  a counter  still  more  rapid  than  the  feint,  and  the 
thrust  was  parried. 

Although  Taverney’s  parry  had  thrown  Charny’s  sword 
out  of  line,  Taverney  did  not  thrust  in  return.  Charny 
made  another  attack  which  Philippe  again  warded  off 
by  a simple  parry  ; Charny  was  forced  to  recover  himself 
rapidly. 

Charny  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  and  the  most  ar- 
dent; he  was  mortified,  feeling  his  own  blood  boil,  by 
his  antagonist’s  coolness.  He  wished  to  disturb  this 
calmness. 
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“ I told  you,  Monsieur,  that  we  had  not  touched  upon 
the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel.” 

Philippe  did  not  answer. 

“ I will  now  tell  you  the  real  cause ; you  sought  a quarrel 
with  me,  — for  the  quarrel  began  with  you,  — you  sought 
a quarrel  with  me  from  jealousy.” 

Philippe  remained  silent. 

“ Come  now,”  said  Charny,  as  angry  now  as  Philippe 
was  cool,  “ what  game  are  you  playing,  Monsieur  de  Tav- 
erney  1 Is  it  your  intention  to  tire  my  hand  'l  That 
would  be  a plan  unworthy  of  you.  Morbleu  ! kill  me  if 
you  can,  hut  at  least  kill  me  in  full  combat.” 

Philippe  shook  his  head.  “Yes,  Monsieur,”  he  said, 
“ your  reproaches  are  deserved ; I sought  the  quarrel  and 
I regret  it.” 

“ That  is  not  the  question  now,  Monsieur.  You  have  a 
sword  in  your  hand  ; use  it  for  something  besides  parry- 
ing, or  if  you  will  not  more  directly  attack,  do  not  defend 
yourself  so  well.” 

“Monsieur,”- replied  Philippe,  “I  have  the  honor  to 
tell  you  a second  time  that  I was  wrong,  and  that  I 
regret  it.” 

But  Charny’s  blood  was  too  hot  to  comprehend  his  ad- 
versary’s generosity;  he  took  offence  at  it.  “Ah  ! ” said 
he,  “ I understand ; you  wish  to  play  the  magnanimous 
with  me ! That  is  it,  am  I not  right,  Chevalier  ? This 
evening,  or  to-morrow  morning,  you  calculate  on  telling 
some  beautiful  ladies  that  you  came  upon  the  ground  with 
me,  and  that  you  spared  my  life.” 

“ Monsieur  le  Comte,”  said  Philippe,  “ I really  fear  that 
you  are  going  mad.” 

“ You  wished  to  kill  Monsieur  de  Cagliostro  to  please 
the  queen  ; and  more  surely  still  to  please  the  queen,  you 
wish  to  kill  me  also,  but  by  ridicule.” 
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“ Ah,  that  is  a word  too  much,”  cried  Philippe,  knitting 
his  brow  ; “ and  this  word  proves  that  your  heart  is  not 
so  generous  as  I thought.” 

“Well,  pierce  that  heart,  then!”  said  Charny,  expos- 
ing his  breast  just  as  Philippe  was  making  a rapid 
lunge. 

The  sword  glanced  along  the  ribs,  and  cut  a bleeding 
seam  under  the  fine  white  shirt. 

“ At  last ! ” said  Charny,  joyfully,  “ I am  wounded  ! 
Now  if  I kill  you,  mine  will  be  the  glorious  part ! ” / 

“ Decidedly,”  said  Philippe,  “ you  are  quite  mad,  Mon- 
sieur. You  will  not  kill  me,  and  your  part  will  be  altogether 
inglorious ; you  will  only  be  disabled  without  cause  and 
without  profit,  for  no  one  will  ever  know  for  what  you 
have  fought.” 

Charny  gave  a straightforward  thrust,  so  rapidly  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  Philippe  parried  it  in  time ; which 
he  not  only  succeeded  in  doing,  but  sent  Charny’s  sword 
flying  ten  paces  away.  Then  rushing  upon  it  he  broke 
it  under  his  heel. 

“ Monsieur  de  Charny,”  he  said,  “ it  was  not  necessary  for 
you  to  prove  to  me  that  you  were  brave  ; you  must  there- 
fore detest  me  very  much  when  you  fight  with  such 
fury.” 

Charny  did  not  reply,  he  was  growing  pale.  Philippe 
looked  at  him  a few  moments,  expecting  either  an  avowal 
or  a denial  on  his  part.  “ Come,  Monsieur  le  Comte,”  he 
said,  “the  die  is  cast,  — we  are  to  be  enemies.” 

Charny  tottered.  Philippe  rushed  forward  to  support 
him  ; but  he  repulsed  him,  saying,  “ I thank  you,  but  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  get  to  my  carriage.” 

“Take  this  handkerchief,  at  least,  to  stop  the  bleeding.” 

“ Willingly,”  and  he  took  the  handkerchief. 

“And  my  arm,  Monsieur;  the  slightest  obstacle  you 
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meet  will  throw  you  down,  exhausted  as  you  are,  and  a fall 
would  cause  you  useless  pain.” 

“ The  sword  has  only  penetrated  the  flesh,”  said  Charny ; 
“ I feel  nothing  in  the  chest.” 

“ So  much  the  better,  Monsieur.” 

“ And  I hope  soon  to  be  quite  well.” 

“ So  much  the  better  again,  Monsieur.  But  I warn  you 
that  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  me  your  adversary 
again.” 

Charny  tried  to  answer,  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips ; 
he  tottered  again,  and  Philippe  had  only  time  to  catch  him 
in  his  arms.  He  lifted  him  as  if  he  were  an  infant  and 
carried  him  half- fainting  to  his  carriage.  Dauphin,  having 
seen  all  that  had  happened,  advanced  to  meet  his  master. 
They  put  Charny  into  the  carriage ; he  thanked  Philippe 
by  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

“ Drive  with  care,  coachman,”  said  Philippe. 

“ But  you,  Monsieur,”  murmured  the  wounded  man. 

“ Oh,  do  not  make  yourself  uneasy  about  me ; ” and 
bowing  in  his  turn,  he  closed  the  carriage-door. 

Philippe  watched  the  carriage  until  it  disappeared  round 
the  corner  of  an  avenue,  and  then  slowly  took  his  way 
toward  Paris.  Then,  turning  round  once  more  and  per- 
ceiving the  carriage,  which,  instead  of  returning  to  Paris  as 
he  was  about  to  do,  was  proceeding  in  the  direction  of 
Versailles  and  was  already  disappearing  among  the  trees, 
he  uttered  these  words,  torn  from  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
“ She  will  pity  him  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

PHILIPPE  AND  CAGLIOSTRO. 

At  the  gate  near  the  guard-house  Philippe  leaped  into  a 
coach  which  he  found  standing  near. 

“ To  the  Rue  Xeuve-Saint-Gilles,”  he  said  to  the  coach- 
man, “and  quickly.” 

A man  who  has  just  fought  a duel,  and  who  has  pre- 
served the  air  of  a conqueror ; a man  of  vigorous  form, 
whose  figure  proclaims  the  nobleman  ; a man  dressed  as  a 
citizen,  whose  deportment  indicates  the  military  man,  — 
was  more  than  enough  to  stimulate  the  automedon,  who 
started  off  at  a rapid  pace,  and  carried  Philippe  in  a state  of 
great  excitement  to  the  house  of  the  Comte  de  Cagliostro. 

The  exterior  of  the  hotel  was  simple  in  architectural 
form  and  majestic  in  outline,  like  most  of  the  buildings 
constructed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  A large  carriage, 
to  which  were  attached  two  good  horses,  stood  in  the 
court-yard.  The  coachman  was  asleep  on  his  box,  wrapped 
in  a great-coat  lined  with  fox-skin ; two  footmen,  one  of 
whom  wore  a hunting-knife,  silently  paced  up  and  down 
before  the  entrance.  With  this  exception,  there  was  no 
sign  of  life  about  the  hotel. 

Philippe’s  coachman,  having  been  ordered  to  enter,  hailed 
the  guard,  who  immediately  threw  open  the  massive  gates. 
Philippe  jumped  out,  ran  up  the  steps,  and  addressing 
both  the  servants  at  once,  “ Does  the  Comte  de  Cagliostro 
live  here  ? ” he  asked. 

“ He  is  just  going  out,”  said  one  of  the  footmen. 
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“ The  more  reason,  then,  for  haste,  for  I wish  to  speak 
to  him  before  he  goes  out.  Announce  the  Chevalier 
Philippe  de  Taverney ; ” and  he  followed  the  servant  so 
quickly  that  they  reached  the  salon  at  the  same  time. 

“ The  Chevalier  Philippe  de  Taverney  ! ” repeated  after 
the  valet,  a voice  manly  and  sweet  at  the  same  time, 
“ Show  him  in.” 

Philippe  entered  the  room  under  the  influence  of  a 
strange  emotion  which  this  calm  voice  had  excited. 
“ Excuse  me,  Monsieur  ! ” he  said  to  a man  whom  we 
have  already  seen,  first,  at  the  table  of  Monsieur  de 
Richelieu,  and  later,  at  the  exhibition  of  Monsieur  Mes- 
mer,  in  Oliva’s  apartment,  and  with  her  at  the  Opera-ball. 
“ For  what,  Monsieur  % ” he  replied. 

“ Because  I prevent  you  from  going  out.” 

“ You  would  indeed  have  needed  to  excuse  yourself  had 
you  been  much  later,  for  I was  waiting  for  you.” 

Philippe  knit  his  brows.  “ What ! you  were  waiting 
for  me?”  he  said. 

“Yes;  I was  forewarned  of  your  visit.” 

“ You  were  forewarned  of  my  visit  1 ” 

“ Yes ; two  hours  ago.  It  is  about  that  time,  is  it  not, 
since  you  were  on  your  way  here,  when  an  interruption, 
independent  of  your  will,  caused  you  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  your  project  1 ” 

Philippe  began  to  experience  the  same  strange  sensa- 
tions with  which  this  man  inspired  every  one. 

“ Sit  down,  Monsieur  de  Taverney,”  continued  the 
count ; “ this  arm-chair  was  placed  for  you.” 

“ A truce  to  pleasantry,  Monsieur  ! ” said  Philippe,  in  a 
voice  which  he  vainly  tried  to  render  calm. 

“I  do  not  jest,  Monsieur;  I was  really  waiting  for 
you.” 

“ Then  a truce  to  charlatanism.  I did  not  come  to 
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make  trial  of  your  skill  as  a sorcerer ; but  if  you  are 
one,  so  much  the  better,  for  you  must  know  what  I am 
come  to  say  to  you,  and  therefore  can  protect  yourself 
beforehand.’ 7 

“ I protect  myself  1 ” said  the  count,  with  a peculiar 
smile,  “ and  from  what,  if  you  please  1 ” 

“ Divine,  since  you  claim  that  power.” 

“ Oh,  yes ; to  please  you,  I spare  you  the  shame  of  ex- 
posing the  motive  of  your  visit ! You  have  come  to  seek 
a quarrel.” 

“ You  know  that  ? Perhaps  you  also  know  why  1 ” 
cried  Philippe. 

“ On  account  of  the  queen.  Now,  Monsieur,  it  is  your 
turn.  Go  on;  I am  ready  to  listen;”  and  these  last 
words  were  not  pronounced  with  the  courteous  accent  of 
a host,  but  in  the  hard  and  dry  tone  of  an  adversary. 
“You  are  right,  Monsieur ; I like  that  better.” 

“ We  are  both  suited,  then.” 

“ Monsieur,  there  exists  a certain  publication  — ” 

“ There  are  many  publications,”  said  Cagliostro. 

“ Edited  by  a certain  journalist  — ” 

“ There  are  many  journalists.” 

“ Be  patient ; this  publication  — we  will  speak  of  the 
journalist  afterward  — ” 

“ Permit  me  to  remind  you,  Monsieur,”  interrupted 
Cagliostro,  smiling,  “ that  you  have  spoken  of  him 
already.” 

“ Well,  this  morning’s  number  contained  an  article 
aimed  against  the  queen.” 

Cagliostro  made  an  affirmative  sign. 

“ You  know  to  what  I refer  1 ” 

“Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“ You  have  bought  one  thousand  copies  of  it  1 ” 

{<  I do  not  deny  it.” 
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“ Luckily,  they  have  not  reached  your  hands.” 

" What  makes  you  think  so,  Monsieur  h ” 

“ Because  I met  the  porter,  paid  him,  and  sent  him 
with  them  to  my  house ; and  my  servant,  instructed  by 
me,  must  have  received  them.” 

“ You  should  always  finish  yourself  the  work  you 
undertake,  Monsieur.” 

“ I did  not  finish  my  own  work,  because  while  my  ser- 
vant was  employed  in  saving  from  your  bibliomania  these 
thousand  copies,  I was  engaged  in  destroying  the  rest  of 
the  edition.” 

“You  are  sure,  then,  that  these  thousand  copies  are  at 
your  house  1 ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Monsieur;  they  are  here.  Ah,  you 
thought,”  said  the  count,  phlegmatic  as  a jSTestor,  “ that  I, 
sorcerer  that  I am,  would  let  myself  be  foiled  in  that  way  1 
You  thought  it  a brilliant  idea  to  buy  off  my  messenger  h 
Well,  I have  a steward,  and  you  see  it  is  natural  for  the 
steward  of  a sorcerer  to  be  a sorcerer  also.  He  divined 
that  you  would  go  to  the  journalist,  and  that  you  would 
meet  my  messenger,  and  that  you  would  pay  him ; he  fol- 
lowed him,  and  threatened  to  make  him  return  the  gold 
you  had  given  him.  The  man  was  afraid,  and  instead  of 
going  to  your  hotel,  he  followed  my  steward  here.  But  I 
see  you  doubt.” 

“I  do.” 

“ 1 Vide  pedes,  vide  manus ! * Jesus  said  to  Saint  Thomas. 
I will  say  it  to  you,  Monsieur  de  Taverney.  See  this  closet, 
and  touch  those  papers ; ” and  opening  an  oak  cabinet  he 
showed  the  astonished  chevalier  the  thousand  copies  lying 
there. 

Philippe  approached  the  count  in  a menancing  attitude, 
but  the  latter  did  not  stir.  “ Monsieur,”  he  said,  “ you 
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appear  to  be  a man  of  courage ; I call  upon  you  to  give  me 
immediate  satisfaction.” 

“ Satisfaction  for  what  i ” 

“For  the  insult  to  the  queen;  in  which  you  render 
yourself  an  accomplice,  while  you  keep  one  number  of 
this  vile  paper.” 

“ Monsieur,”  said  Cagliostro,  without  changing  his  pos- 
ture, “ you  make  a mistake  which  gives  me  pain.  I like 
novelties,  scandalous  reports,  and  other  amusing  things, 
and  collect  them  that  I may  remember  at  a later  day  what 
I should  otherwise  forget.  Therefore  I have  bought  these 
copies,  and  I do  not  see  that  1 have  insulted  anybody  by 
the  purchase.” 

“You have  insulted  me.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes,  me,  Monsieur ; do  you  understand  ? ” 

“No,  upon  my  honor,  I do  not  understand.” 

“But  why,  I ask  you,  did  you  persist  in  buying  so 
infamous  a publication  1 ” 

“ As  I told  you,  because  of  my  mania  for  collecting.” 

“ A man  of  honor,  Monsieur,  does  not  collect  infamous 
things.” 

“You  will  excuse  me,  Monsieur ; but  I am  not  of  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  paper.  It  is  injudicious,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  not  infamous.” 

“You  will  allow,  at  least,  that  it  is  a lie.” 

“You  deceive  yourself,  Monsieur.  The  queen  was  at 
Monsieur  Mesmer’s.” 

“ It  is  false,  Monsieur.” 

“You  mean  to  tell  me  I lie  ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Well,  I will  reply  in  a few  words,  — I saw  her  there.” 
“You  saw  her  ! ” 

“ As  plainly  as  I now  see  you.” 
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Philippe  looked  his  interlocutor  full  in  the  face.  He 
wished  to  combat  with  his  frank,  noble,  fine  look  the 
luminous  gaze  of  Cagliostro ; but  the  struggle  wearied  him, 
and  he  looked  away  saying,  “ I still  say,  Monsieur,  that 
you  lie.” 

Cagliostro  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  would  have 
done  at  the  insult  of  a madman. 

“ Do  you  not  hear  me,  Monsieur  1 ” said  Philippe. 

“ On  the  contrary,  Monsieur,  I have  not  lost  a word  of 
what  you  say.” 

“ And  do  you  not  know  what  giving  the  lie  deserves  1 ” 
“ Yes,  Monsieur ; there  is  a French  proverb  which  says 
it  merits  a box  on  the  ear.” 

“ Well,  Monsieur,  I am  astonished  that  your  hand  has 
not  been  already  raised  to  give  it,  as  you  are  a French 
gentleman,  and  know  the  proverb.” 

“ Before  making  me  a gentleman  and  teaching  me  the 
French  proverb,  God  made  me  a man  and  told  me  to  love 
my  fellow-man.” 

“ Then  you  refuse  me  satisfaction  with  the  sword  ? ” 

“ I only  pay  what  I owe.” 

“ Then  you  will  compel  me  to  take  satisfaction  in 
another  manner.” 

“ How  ? ” 

“ I will  not  treat  you  worse  than  one  nobleman  should 
treat  another,  but  I demand  that  you  burn  every  copy  of 
that  journal  which  you  have  in  your  cabinet.” 

“ Which  I refuse  to  do.” 

“ Reflect.” 

“ I have  reflected.” 

“ Then  I shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  with  you  as 
another  did  with  the  journalist.” 

“Oh,  a beating ! ” said  Cagliostro,  laughing,  and  still  as 
motionless  as  a statue. 
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“ Neither  more  nor  less,  Monsieur.  Oh,  you  will  not 
call  your  servants  ? ” 

“ I ! Nonsense  ! And  why  should  I call  my  servants  % 
It  is  no  concern  of  theirs  ; I can  settle  my  own  affairs.  I 
am  stronger  than  you.  Do  you  doubt  it  ? I swear  it  is 
so,  therefore  reflect  yourself.  If  you  approach  me  with 
your  cane,  I shall  take  you  in  my  arms  and  throw  you 
across  the  room,  and  shall  repeat  this  as  often  as  you 
repeat  your  attempt.” 

“ An  English  wrestling-match,  — that  is,  a porter’s 
game.  Well,  Monsieur  Hercules,  I accept  the  challenge,” 
said  Philippe,  throwing  himself  furiously  upon  Cagliostro, 
who,  seizing  him  round  the  neck  and  waist  with  a grasp 
of  iron,  threw  him  on  a pile  of  cushions  which  lay  some 
way  off,  and  then  again  took  his  position  before  the  fire- 
place as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Philippe  rose,  foaming  with  rage.  But  the  reaction  of 
cool  reasoning  soon  restored  to  him  his  moral  faculties. 
He  straightened  himself  up,  arranged  his  coat  and  his 
ruffles,  then  with  a sinister  voice,  said : “ Monsieur,  you 
are  in  fact  as  strong  as  four  men,  but  your  logic  is  not  as 
strong  as  your  arm ; and  you  forgot,  when  you  treated  me 
thus,  that  you  gave  me  the  right  to  say,  ‘ Defend  yourself, 
Count,  or  I will  kill  you.’” 

Cagliostro  did  not  move. 

“ Draw  your  sword,  I tell  you,  Monsieur,  or  you  are  a 
dead  man.” 

“You  are  not  yet  sufficiently  near  for  me  to  treat  you  as 
I did  before,  and  I will  not  expose  myself  to  be  wounded 
and  perhaps  killed  by  you  as  poor  Gilbert  was.” 

“ Gilbert ! ” cried  Philippe,  reeling  back.  “ Did  you 
say  Gilbert  'l  ” 

“ Happily  you  have  no  gun  this  time,  only  a 
sword.” 
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“ Monsieur,”  cried  Philippe,  “ you  have  pronounced  a 
name  — ” 

“ Which  has  awakened  a terrible  echo  in  your  memory, 
has  it  not  ? — a name  that  you  never  thought  to  hear 
again,  for  you  were  alone  with  the  poor  boy,  in  that  grotto 
at  the  Azores,  when  you  assassinated  him.” 

“ Oh  ! ” said  Philippe,  “ defend  yourself!  defend 
yourself ! ” 

“If  you  knew,”  said  Cagliostro,  “how  easily  I could 
make  your  sword  fly  from  your  hand.” 

“ With  your  sword?” 

“ Yes ; with  my  sword,  if  I wished.” 

“ Then  try  ! then  try  ! ” 

“No,  I have  a still  surer  method.” 

“ For  the  last  time,  draw  your  sword,”  said  Philippe, 
springing  toward  the  count ; but  the  latter,  now  threatened 
by  the  sword’s  point,  which  was  scarcely  three  inches  from 
his  breast,  took  from  his  pocket  a small  vial  which  he 
uncorked  and  threw  the  contents  in  Philippe’s  face. 
Scarcely  had  the  liquid  touched  him,  when  he  reeled, 
let  his  sword  drop,  and  fell  senseless. 

Cagliostro  picked  him  up,  laid  him  on  a sofa,  waited 
for  his  senses  to  return,  and  then  said,  “ At  your  age, 
Chevalier,  we  should  have  done  with  follies ; cease  there- 
fore to  act  like  a foolish  boy,  and  listen  to  me.” 

Philippe  made  an  effort  to  shake  off  the  torpor  which 
still  held  possession  of  him,  and  murmured,  “ Oh,  Mon- 
sieur, do  you  call  that  the  weapon  of  a gentleman  1 ” 
Cagliostro  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ You  repeat  for- 
ever the  same  word,”  he  said.  “ When  we  of  the  nobility 
have  opened  our  mouths  wide  enough  to  utter  the  word 
1 gentleman,’  we  think  we  have  said  everything.  What  do 
you  call  the  weapon  of  a gentleman  ? Is  it  your  sword, 
which  served  you  so  badly  against  me,  or  is  it  your  gun, 
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which  served  you  so  well  against  Gilbert  ? What  makes 
some  men  superior  to  others,  Chevalier  1 Do  you  think  it 
is  that  high-sounding  word  1 gentleman 9 1 Ho  ; it  is  first 
reason,  then  strength,  and  most  of  all,  science.  Well,  I 
have  used  all  these  against  you.  With  my  reason,  I braved 
your  insults  ; with  my  strength,  I conquered  yours ; and 
with  my  science,  I extinguished  at  once  your  moral  and 
physical  powers.  Now  I wish  to  show  you  that  you  have 
committed  two  faults  in  coming  here  with  threats  on  your 
lips.  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  listen  to  me  ? ” 

“ You  have  over-powered  me,”  replied  Philippe  ; “ I can 
scarcely  move.  You  have  made  yourself  master  of  my 
muscles  and  of  my  mind,  and  then  you  ask  me  if  I will 
listen.” 

Then  Cagliostro  took  down  from  the  chimney-piece 
another  gold  vial,  which  was  held  by  a figure  of  Esculapius 
in  bronze.  “ Smell  this,  Chevalier,”  said  he,  with  a gen- 
tleness full  of  dignity. 

Philippe  obeyed,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  cloud 
which  hung  over  him  was  dispersed.  “ Oh,  I revive  ! ” he 
cried. 

“ And  you  feel  free  and  strong  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ With  your  full  powers  and  memory  of  the  past  ? 99 
“Yes.” 

“ And  as  I have  to  deal  with  a man  of  courage  and  in- 
telligence, that  memory  which  returns  to  you  gives  me 
every  advantage  over  you  in  regard  to  what  has  taken  place 
between  us.” 

“No,”  said  Philippe  ; “for  I have  acted  in  defence  of  a 
vital  and  sacred  principle.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ I have  defended  the  monarchy.” 

“ You  have  defended  the  monarchy  ! — you,  who  went 
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to  America  to  defend  a republic  ! Ah,  mon  Dieu  ! be 
frank  ; either  it  was  not  the  republic  you  were  defending 
there,  or  it  is  not  the  monarchy  you  are  upholding 
here.” 

Philippe  cast  down  his  eyes,  a great  sob  almost  broke 
his  heart. 

“ Love,”  continued  Cagliostro,  — “love  those  who  scorn 
you  ; love  those  who  forget  you ; love  those  who  deceive 
you.  It  is  the  fate  of  great  souls  to  be  ruined  by  their 
grand  sentiments.  It  is  the  law  of  J esus  to  return  good  for 
evil ; you  are  a Christian,  Monsieur  de  Taverney  ? ” 

“ Monsieur,”  cried  Philippe,  terrified  at  hearing  Cagli- 
ostro reading  thus  the  present  and  the  past,  “ not  a word 
more ; if  I did  not  defend  the  monarchy,  I defended  the 
queen,  — that  is  to  say,  an  innocent  woman,  and  to  be 
respected  even  if  she  were  not  longer  innocent,  for  it  is  a 
divine  obligation  to  defend  the  weak.” 

“ The  weak  ! Do  you  call  the  queen  weak?  — her  to 
whom  twenty-eight  million  human  beings  bow  the 
knee ! ” 

“ Monsieur,  they  calumniate  her.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ? ” 

“ I wish  to  believe  it.” 

“ You  think  it  is  your  right  ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well,  then,  my  right  is  to  believe  the  contrary.” 

“ You  act  like  an  evil  genius.” 

“ Who  tells  you  so  ? ” cried  Cagliostro,  whose  sparkling 
eyes  suddenly  inundated  Philippe  with  their  light.  “ How 
have  you  the  temerity  to  assume  that  you  are  right,  and 
that  I am  wrong?  You  defend  royalty;  well,  I defend 
the  people.  You  say,  ‘ Render  to  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar’s and  I say,  ‘Render  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God’s.’  Republican  of  America,  Chevalier  of  the  order 
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of  Cincinnatus,  I recall  yon  to  the  love  of  the  people,  to 
the  love  of  equality.  You  trample  on  the  people  to  kiss 
the  hands  of  queens.  I trample  on  queens  to  elevate  the 
people  hut  one  degree.  I do  not  disturb  you  in  your  ado- 
ration, leave  me  at  peace  in  my  work.  I leave  you  the 
broad  daylight,  the  sun  of  the  heavens  and  the  sun  of 
courts ; leave  me  shadows  and  solitude.  You  comprehend 
the  strength  of  my  language,  do  you  not,  — as  you  just 
now  comprehended  the  force  of  my  personality  h You  say 
to  me,  1 Die,  for  you  have  offended  the  object  of  my  wor- 
ship and  I say  to  you,  4 Live,  you  who  combat  the  prin- 
ciples I worship ; 9 and  if  I say  this  to  you  it  is  because  I 
know  that  with  these  principles  I am  so  strong  that  neither 
you  nor  yours,  whatever  you  may  do,  can  for  an  instant 
retard  my  progress.” 

“ Monsieur,  you  frighten  me,”  said  Philippe.  “ I am 
perhaps  the  first  in  this  country,  thanks  to  you,  to  see 
the  depths  of  the  abyss  into  which  royalty  is  hurrying.” 

“ Be  prudent,  then,  if  you  have  seen  the  precipice.” 

“You  who  tell  me  this,”  replied  Philippe,  moved  at 
the  paternal  tone  in  which  Cagliostro  had  spoken  to  him  ; 
“ you  who  reveal  to  me  secrets  so  terrible,  * — you  are  still 
wanting  in  generosity,  for  you  well  know  that  I should 
throw  myself  into  the  abyss  rather  than  see  it  engulf  those 
whom  I defend.” 

“ Well,  I have  warned  you,  and  like  the  prefect  of 
Tiberius  shall  wash  my  hands,  Monsieur  de  Taverney.” 

“ Well,  I ! ” cried  Philippe,  running  to  Cagliostro  with 
feverish  ardor,  “ I,  who  am  weak  and  inferior  to  you,  — I 
will  employ  against  you  the  weapons  of  the  weak ; I will 
approach  you  with  tearful  eye,  trembling  voice,  clasped 
hands ; I will  ask  you  for  this  once  to  be  merciful  to  those 
you  are  pursuing.  I will  ask  you  for  myself,  — for  myself, 
do  you  hear  1 — for  myself,  who  cannot,  I know  not  why, 
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bring  myself  to  think  of  you  as  an  enemy.  I will  work 
upon  your  feelings,  I will  convince  you,  I will  ask  you  to 
spare  me  the  remorse  of  seeing  the  downfall  of  this  poor 
queen,  without  having  tried  to  avert  it.  In  short,  Mon- 
sieur, I shall  prevail  on  you  to  destroy  this  paper,  which 
would  make  a woman  weep  ; I will  obtain  this  from  you, 
or  upon  my  honor,  by  that  fatal  love  you  know  so  well,  I 
swear  that  with  this  sword,  so  powerless  against  you,  I will 
pierce  my  heart  here  at  your  feet.” 

“ Ah  ! ” murmured  Cagliostro,  regarding  Philippe  with 
eyes  full  of  eloquent  sorrow,  “ why  are  they  not  all  like 
you  ? I should  be  on  their  side,  and  they  would  not 
perish ! ” 

“ Monsieur,  Monsieur,  I entreat  you,  answer  me  ! ” 

“ Count  them,”  said  Cagliostro,  after  a moment’s  silence ; 
“ see  if  the  thousand  numbers  are  there  ; burn  them  your- 
self, even  to  the  last  number.” 

Philippe’s  heart  was  in  his  mouth  ; he  ran  to  the  cabi- 
net, took  out  the  copies  of  the  journal,  threw  them  on  the 
fire,  and  pressed  with  effusion  the  hand  of  Cagliostro. 

“ Adieu,  adieu,  Monsieur,”  he  said.  “ A hundred  times 
I thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me;”  and  he 
left  the  room. 

“ I owed  the  brother,”  said  Cagliostro,  when  Philippe 
had  gone,  “ this  compensation  for  the  suffering  his  sis- 
ter endured.”  Then  raising  his  voice  he  cried,  “My 
horses  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

BARON  DE  TAVERNEY. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  in  the  Rue  Neuve- 
Saint-Gilles,  Monsieur  de  Tavern ey  the  elder  was  walking 
in  his  garden,  followed  by  two  servants  pushing  a wheeled- 
chair. 

There  were  then  at  Versailles,  and  perhaps  there  are 
some  still  existing,  a few  of  those  old  hotels  with  French 
gardens,  which  by  servile  imitation  of  the  taste  and  ideas 
of  the  sovereign  resembled  somewhat  the  Versailles  of  Le 
Notre  and  of  Mansard.  Several  courtiers,  who  must  have 
taken  Monsieur  de  le  Feuillade  for  their  model,  had  con- 
structed a miniature  subterranean  orange-house,  a Swiss 
lake,  and  baths  of  Apollo.  There  were  also  a court-yard  of 
honor  and  the  Trianons,  all  five  hundred  times  smaller 
than  the  original ; each  pond  was  about  as  large  as  a 
bucket  of  water. 

Monsieur  de  Taverney  had  followed  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom since  Louis  XV.  had  taken  the  Trianons.  His  house 
at  Versailles  had  its  Trianons,  its  orchards,  and  its  flower- 
beds. Since  Louis  XVI.  had  his  locksmith  shops  and  turn- 
ing lathes,  Monsieur  de  Taverney  had  his  forge  and  his 
chips.  Since  Marie  Antoinette  had  laid  out  English  gar- 
dens, artificial  rivers,  prairies,  and  Swiss  chalets,  Monsieur 
de  Taverney  had  made  in  a corner  of  his  garden  a little 
Trianon  suitable  for  dolls,  and  a river  for  young  ducks. 

However,  at  the  moment  when  we  find  him,  he  was 
enjoying  the  sunshine  in  the  only  avenue  laid  out  in 
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the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  which  remained  to  him,  — an 
avenue  of  lindens  with  their  long  red  suckers  looking  like 
irons  just  drawn  from  the  fire.  He  was  walking  slowly, 
his  hands  in  his  muff,  and  every  five  minutes  the  two 
servants  approached  him  with  the  chair  that  he  might  rest 
after  his  exercise. 

He  was  enjoying  this  repose  and  winking  in  the  strong 
sunshine,  when  a porter  came  running  from  the  house 
calling  out,  “ Monsieur  le  Chevalier  ! ” 

“ My  son  ! ” said  the  old  man,  with  proud  joy.  And 
turning  he  perceived  Philippe,  who  had  followed  the  ser- 
vant. “ My  dear  Chevalier,”  he  said,  dismissing  the 
servants  by  a sign,  “ your  arrival  is  very  timely,  for  my 
mind  is  full  of  happy  thoughts ; but  how  strange  you 
look.  You  are  in  bad  humor.” 

“ I,  Monsieur?  no.” 

“ You  know  already  the  result  of  that  affair  ? ” 

“ What  affair?” 

The  old  man  turned  round  to  see  that  no  one  was  listen- 
ing, then  said,  “ I speak  of  the  ball.” 

“ I do  not  understand.” 

“The  Opera-ball.” 

Philippe  colored,  the  sly  old  man  observed  it.  “ Im- 
prudent! ” he  said,  “you  are  like  bad  sailors  who  as  soon 
as  there  is  a favorable  wind  furl  every  sail.  Sit  down  on 
this  bench  and  let  me  entertain  you  with  some  moral 
reflections  ; I have  some  good  ones.” 

“ But  Monsieur,  in  short  — ” 

“ In  short,  Monsieur,  you  are  too  audacious ; you  who 
were  at  first  so  timid  and  delicate  now  compromise 
her.” 

Philippe  looked  up.  “ Of  whom  are  you  speaking, 
Monsieur  ? ” he  said. 

“ Pardieu  / of  her.” 
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“ Whom  do  you  mean  V* 

“Ah ! Do  you  think  I have  not  heard  about  the 
pranks  you  two  were  playing  at  the  Opera-ball.  A pretty 
piece  of  work.” 

“ Monsieur,  I protest  — ” 

“ Come,  do  not  be  angry ; I speak  only  for  your  good. 
You  are  not  careful  enough,  you  will  be  caught  sometime. 
You  were  seen  with  her  at  this  ball ; another  time  you 
will  be  seen  with  her  somewhere  else.” 

“ I was  seen  ? ” 

“ Pardieu  ! Had  you,  or  had  you  not,  a blue  domino  1 ” 

Taverney  was  about  to  explain  that  he  had  not  a blue 
domino,  that  it  was  all  a mistake,  that  he  had  not  been  to 
any  ball,  and  that  he  did  no£  even  know  of  what  ball  his 
father  was  speaking;  but  it  is  repugnant  to  some  natures 
to  defend  themselves  under  delicate  circumstances.  Those 
only  defend  themselves  energetically  who  know  that  by 
defending  themselves,  they  are  rendering  a service  to  the 
friend  who  loves  them  and  who  accuses  them. 

“ But  of  what  use,”  thought  Philippe,  “ to  make  ex- 
planations to  my  father  'l  Besides,  I wish  to  know 
everything.” 

“ You  see,”  continued  the  old  man,  “ that  you  were  rec- 
ognized ; I was  sure  of  it.  Indeed,  Monsieur  de  Richelieu, 
who  was  at  the  ball  in  spite  of  his  eighty-four  years,  and 
who  is  very  fond  of  you,  wondered  who  the  blue  domino 
could  be  on  whose  arm  the  queen  was  leaning,  and  he 
could  suspect  only  you,  for  he  had  seen  all  the  others. 
And  you  know  the  great  discernment  of  Monsieur  le 
Marechal.” 

“ That  I may  have  been  suspected,  I can  conceive  ; but 
that  the  queen  should  have  been  recognized  is  more 
extraordinary.” 

“ Not  so  very  difficult,  since  she  took  off  her  mask. 
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Oh,  that  passes  all  comprehension.  Such  audacity ! 
That  woman  must  be  mad  about  you.” 

Philippe  blushed.  To  continue  the  conversation  further 
would  have  been  impossible. 

(i  If  it  was  not  audacity,”  said  Taverney,  “ it  was  a very 
unfortunate  accident.  Take  care,  Chevalier,  you  have 
jealous  rivals  to  fear.  To  he  the  favorite  of  a queen  is  an 
envied  post,  especially  when  the  queen  is  really  the  king  ; ” 
and  Taverney  senior  slowly  inhaled  a pinch  of  snuff. 
“ You  will  forgive  me  my  little  sermon,  will  you  not,  Chev- 
alier 1 Pardon  it,  my  dear.  I feel  very  grateful  toward 
you,  and  I would  prevent  the  breath  of  chance  from  demol- 
ishing the  scaffolding  which  you  have  so  skilfully  raised.” 
Philippe  rose,  perspiring  freely,  his  hands  clenched. 
He  was  about  to  go  away  in  order  to  break  off  this  conver- 
sation, and  with  the  same  pleasure  one  would  take  in 
breaking  the  hack-bone  of  a serpent ; but  one  feeling  held 
him  hack,  — a painful  feeling  of  curiosity ; an  overpower- 
ing desire  to  know  the  worst,  — one  of  those  pitiless  arrows 
which  lacerate  hearts  overflowing  with  love. 

“ I was  telling  you,  then,”  said  the  old  man,  “ that  we 
are  looked  upon  with  envy ; that  is  very  natural.  How- 
ever, we  have  not  yet  reached  the  pinnacle  to  which  you 
are  raising  us.  To  you  belongs  the  glory  of  elevating  the 
name  of  Taverney  above  its  humble  source.  But  unless 
you  are  prudent,  we  shall  never  arrive,  and  your  plans  will 
miscarry  on  the  way.  That  would  he  a pity,  for  indeed 
we  are  progressing  well.” 

Philippe  turned  away  to  conceal  the  profound  disgust, 
the  bitter  contempt  which  imparted  to  his  features  at  this 
moment  an  expression  at  which  the  old  man  would  have 
been  astonished,  perhaps  terrified. 

“ In  a short  time  you  will  ask  for  some  high  post,”  said 
the  old  man,  growing  excited.  “ You  will  obtain  for  me  a 
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lord-lieutenancy  in  some  place  not  too  far  from  Paris  ; you 
Avill  then  make  a peerage  of  Taverney-Maison-Rouge ; you 
will  have  me  included  in  the  first  promotion  of  the  order. 
You  can  be  duke,  peer,  and  lieutenant-general.  In  two 
years  — I shall  still  be  living — you  will  obtain  for 
me  — ” 

“Enough  ! enough  ! ” groaned  Philippe. 

“ Oh,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  that,  I am  not.  You 
have  a whole  life  before  you ; I have  but  a few  months. 
These  months  must  repay  me  for  the  sad  and  miserable 
past.  But  I do  not  complain.  God  has  given  me  two 
children.  That  is  much  for  a man  without  fortune;  but 
if  my  daughter  has  been  useless  in  repairing  our  fortunes, 
you  will  make  up  for  it.  You  are  the  architect  of  the 
temple.  I see  in  you  the  great  Tavernev,  the  hero.  You 
inspire  me  with  respect,  and  that  is  something,  you  know. 
It  is  true  that  your  conduct  with  the  court  has  been  ad- 
mirable. Oh,  I have  never  seen  anything  more  skilful.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” said  the  young  man,  uneasy  at 
being  approved  by  this  serpent. 

“ Your  demeanor  is  superb.  You  show  no  jealousy. 
You  leave  the  field  apparently  open  to  every  one,  while 
you  really  hold  it  alone.” 

“ I do  not  understand  you,”  said  Philippe,  more  and 
more  annoyed. 

“No  modesty,  if  you  please!  It  is  a repetition  of  the 
conduct  of  Monsieur  Potemkin,  who  astonished  the  world 
by  his  success.  He  saw  that  Catherine  liked  variety  in 
her  loves;  that  if  left  at  liberty  she  would  flutter  from 
flower  to  flower,  returning  always  to  the  sweetest  and 
most  beautiful,  but  that  if  pursued  she  would  fly  out  of 
reach.  He  took  his  resolution.  It  was  he  who  praised 
and  rendered  agreeable  to  the  empress  the  new  favorites 
whom  she  distinguished  with  her  favor,  — leaving  always 
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a vulnerable  point  of  attack  ; it  was  he  who  wearied  the 
sovereign  with  these  passing  caprices,  instead  of  satiating 
her  with  the  charms  of  Potemkin  himself.  By  aiding  the 
ephemeral  reign  of  these  favorites,  ironically  called  the 
twelve  Caesars,  Potemkin  rendered  his  own  reign  eternal, 
indestructible.” 

“ But  these  are  incomprehensible  infamies  ! ” murmured 
poor  Philippe,  gazing  at  his  father  in  stupefaction. 

The  old  man  continued,  with  imperturbable  calmness, 
“ According  to  the  system  of  Potemkin,  you  have  been 
slightly  at  fault.  He  never  abandoned  his  surveillance, 
while  you  relax  yours.  I know  very  well  that  French 
policy  is  not  Russian  policy.” 

To  these  words,  spoken  with  an  expression  of  cunning 
which  would  have  baffled  the  most  hardened  diplomatists, 
Philippe,  who  thought  his  father  was  raving,  answered 
by  a shrug  of  the  shoulders  which  was  anything  but 
respectful. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  cried  the  old  man,  quickly  ; “ you  think  that 
I have  not  divined  your  plan  1 But  you  shall  see.” 

“ Well,  let  us  see,  Monsieur,”  said  Philippe,  folding  his 
arms. 

“ Will  you  tell  me,”  said  the  baron,  “ that  you  have  not 
your  probable  successor  already  in  training  1 ” 

“ My  successor  ? ” said  Philippe,  turning  pale. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  do  not  know  the 
stability  of  the  queen’s  amorous  inclinations  when  once 
she  is  possessed  by  them,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a 
change  on  her  part  you  do  not  wish  to  be  wholly  sacri- 
ficed, evicted,  which  always  happens  where  the  queen  is 
concerned,  for  she  cannot  at  the  same  time  love  the  pres- 
ent and  endure  the  past  'l  ” 

“ You  speak  Hebrew,  Monsieur  le  Baron.” 

The  old  man  burst  into  a harsh  and  ominous  laugh, 
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which  made  Philippe  shudder  as  if  it  were  the  summons 
of  an  evil  genius. 

“ You  will  make  me  believe  that  it  is  not  your  tactics 
to  stand  well  with  Monsieur  de  Charny  'l  ” 

“ Charny  % ” 

“ Yes,  your  future  successor,  — the  man  who  can,  when 
he  is  in  power,  exile  you,  as  you  now  can  exile  Messieurs 
de  Coigny,  de  Vaudreuil,  and  others.” 

The  blood  rushed  violently  to  Philippe’s  temples. 

“Enough,”  cried  he,  once  more,  — “ enough,  Monsieur! 
I am  ashamed  indeed  to  have  listened  so  long.  He  who 
asserts  that  the  queen  of  France  is  a Messalina,  that  man, 
Monsieur,  is  a criminal  calumniator  ! ” 

“ Good,  — very  good  ! ” cried  the  old  man.  “ You  play 
your  part  well ; but  I assure  you  that  no  one  can  possibly 
hear  us.” 

“ Oh  ! ” 

“ And  as  for  Charny,  I have  divined  your  plan,  although 
skilfully  made ; the  gift  of  divination  runs  in  the  Taverney 
blood.  Go  on,  Philippe,  go  on;  flatter,  mollify,  console 
your  Charny.  Help  him  to  pass  by  gentle  gradations 
from  the  state  of  the  green  blade  to  that  of  the  full-blown 
flower ; and  be  assured  that  he  is  a gentleman  who  will 
later,  when  in  favor,  repay  your  kindness ; ” and  after 
uttering  these  words,  Monsieur  de  Taverney,  quite  proud 
of  his  exhibition  of  perspicacity,  made  a little  fantastic 
leap  as  if  he  had  been  a young  man,  and  a young  man 
insolent  in  his  prosperity. 

Philippe,  who  was  furious,  seized  him  by  the  sleeve 
and  stopped  him. 

“ That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it,  Monsieur  “?  Your  logic 
is  admirable.” 

u I have  guessed,  have  I not,  and  you  are  angry  1 Bah  ! 
you  will  pardon  me,  if  only  for  my  good  intention.  Be- 
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sides,  I like  Charny,  and  am  glad  that  you  have  conducted 
yourself  so  well  toward  him.” 

“ Your  Monsieur  de  Charny  is  at  this  moment  so  much 
my  favorite,  my  darling,  my  trained  bird,  that  a little 
while  ago  I passed  a foot  of  this  blade  between  his  ribs ; ” 
and  Philippe  held  out  his  sword  to  his  father. 

“ What ! ” cried  Taverney,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  those 
flashing  eyes  and  at  this  warlike  intelligence.  “ Did 
you  not  say  that  you  had  fought  with  Monsieur  de 
Charny  " ” 

“And  that  I spitted  him  ! Yes.” 

“ Great  God  ! ” 

“ That  is  my  mode  of  caressing,  mollifying,  and  stand- 
ing well  with  my  successors,”  added  Philippe  ; “and  now 
that  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  apply  your  theory  to  my 
practice ; ” and  he  made  a desperate  effort  to  get  away. 

The  old  man  clung  to  his  arm.  “ Philippe,  Philippe, 
tell  me  that  you  jest ! ” 

“ Call  it  a jest,  if  you  please,  but  it  is  done.” 

The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  mumbled  some 
incoherent  words,  and  leaving  his  son  ran  to  his  house. 

“ Quick  ! quick  ! ” he  cried,  “ a man  on  horseback  ! 
Let  him  go  instantly  to  make  inquiries  about  Monsieur  de 
Charny,  who  has  been  wounded ; let  him  not  forget  to 
say  that  he  comes  from  me.  That  traitor,  Philippe  ! ” he 
said,  returning,  “ is  he  not  the  brother  of  his  sister  1 And 
I thought  him  cured  ! Oh,  there  is  only  one  head  in  my 
family,  and  that  is  mine  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  QUATRAIN  OF  MONSIEUR  DE  PROVENCE. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles, the  king,  tranquil  as  usual,  since  he  knew  that 
his  fleets  were  victorious  and  the  perils  of  the  preceding 
winter  were  safely  passed,  was  sitting  in  his  cabinet,  sur- 
rounded by  charts,  maps,  and  drawings,  and  was  tracing 
new  furrows  in  the  seas  for  the  vessels  of  Lapeyrouse.  A 
light  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him  in  this  occupa- 
tion, and  a voice  was  heard  saying,  “ May  I come  in, 
brother  ? ” 

“ Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Provence,  the  marplot ! ” mut- 
tered the  king,  pushing  from  him  an  open  book  on 
astronomy.  “ Come  in,”  he  said. 

A stout  person,  short  and  red-faced,  with  an  alert  ex- 
pression, entered  with  a step  too  respectful  for  a brother, 
too  familiar  for  a subject. 

“ You  were  not  expecting  me,  brother  ?”  he  said. 

“No,  upon  my  word.” 

“ Do  I disturb  you?  ” 

“ No ; but  have  you  anything  interesting  to  say  to  me?  ” 
“ A rumor  so  droll,  so  grotesque  — ” 

“ Ah  ! ah  ! a scandal.” 

“ Upon  my  word  ! yes,  brother.” 

“ Which  has  amused  you  ? ” 

“ Oh,  on  account  of  its  singularity.” 

“ Some  villanous  attack  against  me  ? ” 
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“ God  is  my  witness  that  I should  not  laugh  if  it  were 
so.” 

“ Against  the  queen,  then  ? ” 

“Sire,  imagine  that  I have  been  told,  and  very  seri- 
ously, that — - I will  give  you  a hundred,  a thousand 
times  to  guess  what.” 

“ Brother,  I have  no  patience  with  that  oratorical  trick. 
To  the  point.” 

“ Well,  brother,”  said  the  Comte  de  Provence,  some- 
what chilled  by  this  harsh  reception,  “ I have  been  told 
that  the  queen  slept  out  the  other  night.  Ah  ! ah  ! ah  ! n 
and  he  pretended  to  laugh. 

“ That  would  be  deplorable  if  it  were  true.” 

“ But  it  is  not  true,  is  it,  brother  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ It  is  not  true  either  that  the  queen  was  seen  waiting 
outside  the  gate  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ That  night,  you  know,  when  you  ordered  the  gate 
shut  at  eleven  o’clock.” 

“ I do  not  remember.” 

“Well,  imagine,  brother,  that  the  rumor  claims — ” 

“ What  is  rumor  ? Where  is  it  ? What  is  it  ? ” 

“ That  is  well  said,  brother.  Indeed,  what  is  rumor  ? 
Well,  then,  this  impalpable,  im comprehensible  thing  they 
call  rumor  affirms  that  the  queen  was  seen  arm  in  arm 
with  Monsieur  le  Comte  d’ Artois  on  that  very  night  at 
half-past  twelve.” 

“Where?” 

“ Going  to  a house  belonging  to  Monsieur  d’Artois, 
which  stands  back  of  the  stables.  Has  your  Majesty  not 
heard  of  this  enormity  ? ” 

“Well,  yes,  brother  ; I have  heard  about  it,  of  course.” 
“ How  ‘ of  course/  Sire  ? ” 
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“ Yes ; did  you  not  do  something  that  I might  hear  of 
it?” 

“ I 7 ” 

“ You.” 

“ What  then,  Sire,  have  I done  ? ” 

“ A quatrain,  for  instance,  which  appeared  in  the 
‘ Mercury.’  ” 

“ A quatrain ! ” said  the  count,  ruddier  than  when  he 
entered  the  room. 

“ You  are  known  to  be  a favorite  of  the  Muses.” 

“ Not  to  the  degree  of  — ” 

“ Of  writing  a quatrain  of  which  this  is  the  last  line,  — 
“ ‘ Helen  said  nothing  about  it  to  the  good  king  Menelaus.’  ” 
“ I,  Sire?” 

“ Do  not  deny  it ; I have  here  the  original  of  the  qua- 
train, — your  handwriting.  Eh  ! I know  very  little  about 
poetry,  but  as  to  handwriting,  oh,  I am  an  expert.” 

“ Sire,  one  folly  leads  to  another.” 

“ Monsieur  de  Provence,  I assure  you  that  the  folly  has 
been  wholly  on  your  side,  and  I am  astonished  that  a 
philosopher  should  have  committed  this  folly : let  us 
reserve  this  qualification  for  your  quatrain.” 
u Sire,  your  Majesty  is  hard  on  me.” 

“ Retaliation,  brother.  Now,  if  you  had  informed  your- 
self of  what  the  queen  really  did  that  day,  as  I did, 
instead  of  writing  these  lines  against  her,  and  conse- 
quently against  me,  you  would  have  written  an  ode  in 
favor  of  your  sister-in-law.  Perhaps  the  subject  does  not 
inspire  you ; but  I should  have  liked  a bad  ode  better 
than  a good  satire.  Horace  also  says  that,  — Horace, 
your  poet.” 

“ Sire,  you  overwhelm  me.” 

“ If  you  had  not  been  sure  of  the  queen’s  innocence,  as 
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I am,”  added  the  king,  firmly  ; “ you  should  have  had 
recourse  to  your  Horace.  Is  it  not  he  who  has  written 
these  beautiful  words  ? Excuse  me,  if  I murder  the 
Latin,  — 

4 4 4 Rectius  hoc  est ; 

Hoc  faciens  vivam  melius,  sic  dulcis  amicis  occurram.’ 

4 That  is  the  better  course ; if  I act  thus  I shall  be  more 
honorable,  and  I shall  be  agreeable  to  my  friends/  You 
would  translate  more  elegantly,  brother ; but  I think  that 
is  the  sense  of  it.”  The  good  king,  after  this  lesson, 
given  in  the  manner  of  a father,  rather  than  of  a brother, 
waited  for  the  culprit  to  say  something  in  his  justification. 

The  count  considered,  for  some  moments,  his  reply,  not 
so  much  from  lack  of  something  to  say,  but  as  an  orator 
in  quest  of  fine  sentences.  44  Sire,”  he  said,  44  severe  as  is 
the  judgment  of  your  Majesty,  I have  a plea  in  excuse, 
and  a hope  of  pardon.” 

44  Say  on,  brother.” 

44  You  accuse  me  of  being  mistaken,  do  you  not,  and 
not  of  any  bad  intention  ? ” 

44  Agreed.” 

44  If  it  be  so,  your  Majesty,  who  knows  that  every 
man  is  sometimes  mistaken,  will  admit  that  I had  some 
foundation  for  my  mistake.” 

44 1 will  never  accuse  your  intelligence,  which  is  broad 
and  superior,  brother.” 

4‘  Well ! Sire,  how  could  I help  being  mistaken,  hearing 
all  the  reports  that  are  circulated?  We  princes  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  calumny,  we  are  impregnated  by  it.  I do 
not  say  that  I believed  it,  I say  that  I was  told  so.” 

44  Well  and  good  ! since  it  is  so  ; but  — ” 

44  The  quatrain  ? Oh,  poets  are  strange  beings ; and 
then,  is  it  not  better  to  warn  by  gentle  criticism  than  by 
a frowning  brow  ? Verses  of  warning  do  not  offend,  Sire ; 
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it  is  not  so  with  newspaper  articles,  such  as  this  one,  for 
instance,  which  I have  come  to  show  you.” 

“ An  article  1 ” 

“ Yes,  Sire.  An  order  for  imprisonment  must  certainly 
he  issued  against  the  author  of  this  vile  work.” 

The  king  rose  abruptly.  " Let  us  see  it ! ” he  said. 

“ I do  not  know  whether  I ought,  Sire  — ” 

“ Certainly  you  ought ; there  should  be  no  concealment 
in  a case  like  this.  Have  you  this  article  1 ” 

“Yes,  Sire,” 

“ Give  it  to  me.” 

The  Comte  de  Provence  drew  from  his  pocket  a copy  of 
the  “ Histoire  d’  Etteniotna,”  — a fatal  copy  which  not- 
withstanding the  cane  of  Charny,  the  sword  of  Philippe, 
and  the  fire  at  Cagiiostro’s,  had  passed  into  circulation. 

The  king  cast  his  eyes  rapidly  over  the  paper,  and 
exclaimed,  “ Infamous  ! infamous  ! ” 

“ You  see,  Sire,  it  affirms  that  my  sister  has  been  to 
Monsieur  Mesmer’s.” 

“ Well,  yes;  she  has  been  there.” 

“ She  has  been  there ! ” exclaimed  the  Comte  de 
Provence. 

“ With  my  permission.” 

“ Oh,  Sire  ! ” 

“ And  it  is  not  from  the  fact  of  her  presence  at  Mesmer's 
that  I infer  imprudence  on  her  part,  since  I allowed  her  to 
go  to  the  Place  Vendome.” 

“ Your  Majesty  did  not  give  the  queen  permission  to 
approach  the  vat  to  experience,  in  her  own  person  — ” 
The  king  stamped  his  foot.  The  count  said  this  just 
when  Louis  XVI.  was  running  over  the  most  insulting 
paragraph  against  Marie  Antoinette,  — in  short,  the  rela- 
tion of  everything  which  had  happened  to  Mademoiselle 
Oliva  in  Mesmer’s  house. 
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“ Impossible ! impossible  ! ” said  the  king,  turning  pale. 
“ Oh,  the  police  shall  deal  with  this  ! ” 

He  rang.  “ Monsieur  de  Crosne,”  he  said,  — " let  some 
one  go  for  Monsieur  de  Crosne.” 

“ Sire,  it  is  the  day  for  the  weekly  report,  and  Monsieur 
de  Crosne  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber.” 

“ Let  him  come  in.” 

“ Allow  me,  brother,”  said  the  Comte  de  Provence,  in  a 
hypocritical  tone ; and  he  pretended  to  be  about  to  take 
his  leave. 

“ Remain,”  said  Louis  XVI.  “ If  the  queen  is  guilty, — 
well,  Monsieur,  you  as  one  of  the  family  may  know  it ; if 
she  is  innocent,  you  must  also  know  that,  — you  who 
suspected  her.” 

Monsieur  de  Crosne  entered  the  room.  Seeing  Monsieur 
de  Provence  with  the  king,  he  began  by  paying  his  re- 
spectful homage  to  the  two  greatest  personages  in  the 
kingdom  ; then,  addressing  the  king,  “ The  report  is  ready, 
Sire,”  he  said. 

“ In  the  first  place,  Monsieur,”  said  Louis  XVI.,  “ex- 
plain how  so  infamous  an  article  against  the  queen  can  be 
published  in  Paris.” 

“ Etteniotna  1 ” said  Monsieur  de  Crosne. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  Sire,  it  is  by  a journalist  called  Reteau.” 

“ Yes ; you  know  his  name,  and  you  have  neither  pre- 
vented him  from  publishing,  nor  arrested  him  after  the 
publication  ! ” 

“ Sire,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  arrest  him ; I will 
even  show  your  Majesty  an  order  for  imprisonment  already 
prepared  in  my  portfolio.” 

“ Then  why  was  the  arrest  not  made  h ” 

Monsieur  de  Crosne  now  turned  toward  Monsieur  de 
Provence. 
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“I  take  my  leave  of  your  Majesty,”  said  the  latter, 
slowly. 

“ No,  no,”  replied  the  king;  “I  have  told  you  to  re- 
main. Well,  remain  ! ” 

The  count  bowed. 

“ Speak,  Monsieur  de  Crosne,  — speak  openly,  without 
reserve  ; speak  quickly  and  clearly  ! ” 

“Well,  this  is  the  case,”  replied  the  lieutenant  of  police ; 
“ I have  not  arrested  the  journalist  Reteau,  because  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  before  taking  this  step,  to  con- 
sult with  your  Majesty.” 

“ Well  ? ” 

“ Perhaps,  Sire,  it  would  be  better  to  give  this  journalist 
a bag  of  money,  and  send  him  away  to  get  himself  hanged 
elsewhere.” 

“ Why  ? ” 

“ Because,  Sire,  when  these  wretches  tell  a lie  the  public 
is  glad  enough  to  see  them  whipped,  or  even  hanged,  per- 
haps ; but  when,  unfortunately,  they  hit  upon  a truth  — ” 

“A  truth?” 

Monsieur  de  Crosne  bowed. 

“ Yes,  I know.  The  queen  really  was  present  at  Mes- 
mer’s.  She  was  there.  It  is  unfortunate,  as  you  say  ; but 
I had  given  her  permission.” 

“ Oh,  Sire  ! ” murmured  Monsieur  de  Crosne. 

This  exclamation  of  the  respectful  subject  had  more 
effect  on  the  king  than  when  uttered  by  his  jealous  rela- 
tion. “ The  queen  is  not  ruined  by  that,  I imagine,” 
said  he. 

“ Ho,  Sire  ; but  compromised.” 

“ Monsieur  de  Crosne,  what  has  your  police  told  you  on 
the  subject  1 ” 

“ Sire,  many  things,  which,  saving  the  respect  I owe 
your  Majesty,  and  the  very  respectful  adoration  I profess 
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for  the  queen,  are  in  accordance  with  some  allegations  in 
the  article.” 

“ In  accordance,  do  you  say1?  ” 

“ So  far  as  this  : a queen  of  France,  who,  dressed  as  an 
ordinary  woman,  mixes  with  that  class  of  persons  who  are 
attracted  by  the  magnetic  extravagancies  of  Mesmer,  and 
who  goes  alone  — ” 

“ Alone  ! ” cried  the  king. 

“Yes,  Sire.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Monsieur  de  Crosne.” 

“ I do  not  think  so,  Sire.” 

“ You  have  incorrect  reports.” 

“ So  exact,  Sire,  that  I can  give  you  a description  of 
her  dress,  of  her  general  appearance,  her  steps,  her  move- 
ments, her  cries.” 

“ Her  cries  ! ” The  king  turned  pale,  and  crushed  the 
journal  in  his  hands. 

“ Even  her  sighs  were  observed  by  my  agents.”  timidly 
added  Monsieur  de  Crosne. 

“ Her  sighs  ! Could  the  queen  have  forgotten  herself 
to  that  degree  ? Could  she  have  held  so  cheaply  my  honor 
as  a king,  — her  honor  as  a woman  1 ” 

“ It  is  impossible  ! ” said  the  Comte  de  Provence ; “ that 
would  be  more  than  scandalous,  and  her  Majesty  is  in- 
capable of  it.” 

This  was  an  added  accusation,  rather  than  an  excuse. 
The  king  felt  it ; it  was  all  revolting  to  him.  “ Monsieur,” 
he  said,  to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  “ you  maintain  what 
you  have  said  1 ” 

“ Alas  ! even  to  the  last  word,  Sire.” 

“ I owe  it  to  you,  brother,”  said  Louis  XVI.,  “ to  prove 
what  I have  advanced.  The  honor  of  the  queen  is  that  of 
all  my  house.  I never  take  chances  with  it.  I allowed 
the  queen  to  go  to  Mesmer’s  vat ; but  I had  enjoined 
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upon  her  to  take  with  her  a reliable,  irreproachable,  even 
saintlike  person.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  the  Monsieur  de  Crosne,  “ if  it  had  been 
so  — ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Comte  de  Provence,  “if  a woman  like 
Madame  de  Lamballe,  for  example  — ” 

“ Precisely,  brother ; it  is  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle whom  I had  designated  to  the  queen.” 

“ Unfortunately,  Sire,  the  princess  did  not  accompany 
her.” 

“Well,”  added  the  king,  trembling,  “if  she  has  dis- 
obeyed me  so  openly,  I ought  to  punish,  and  I shall 
punish ; ” and  he  heaved  a deep  sigh  which  seemed  to 
tear  his  heart. 

“ Only,”  he  said  in  a lower  tone,  “ I have  still  one 
doubt,  which  you  will  not  share ; that  is  natural.  You 
are  not  the  king,  the  husband,  the  friend  of  her  who  is 
accused.  This  doubt  I am  now  about  to  solve.” 

He  rang,  the  officer  on  duty  appeared.  “ Let  some  one 
see  whether  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Lamballe  is  W’ith  the 
queen,  or  in  her  own  apartment.” 

“ Sire,  Madame  de  Lamballe  is  walking  in  the  private 
garden  with  her  Majesty  and  another  lady.” 

“ Ask  Madame  la  Princesse  to  come  here  immediately.” 
The  officer  left  the  room. 

“ Now,  gentlemen,  ten  minutes  more.  I cannot  come 
to  a decision  until  then  ; ” and  Louis  XVI.,  contrary  to 
his  usual  habit,  knit  his  brow  and  darted  at  the  two  wit- 
nesses of  his  profound  sorrow  a look  almost  threatening. 

The  two  witnesses  kept  silence.  Monsieur  de  Crosne 
was  really  sad ; Monsieur  de  Provence  affected  an  air  of 
sorrow  which  would  have  saddened  the  god  Momus  himself. 

A light  rustling  of  silk  behind  the  door  warned  the 
king  that  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  was  approaching. 
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PRINCESSE  DE  LAMBALLE. 

The  Princesse  de  Lamballe  entered,  calm  and  beautiful, 
her  brow  uncovered,  the  ringlets  of  her  high  head-dress 
drawn  back  from  her  temples,  her  eyebrows  black  and  del- 
icate as  if  traced  with  sepia,  her  eyes  blue,  clear,  dilated, 
her  nose  straight  and  finely  formed,  her  lips  chaste  and 
voluptuous  at  the  same  time.  All  this  beauty,  with  an 
unrivalled  figure,  was  charming  and  imposing.  The  prin- 
cess seemed  to  diffuse  about  her  that  perfume  of  virtue,  of 
grace,  of  spirituality,  which  surrounded  La  Valliere,  both 
before  her  favor  and  after  her  disgrace. 

When  the  king  saw  her  approaching,  smiling  and 
modest,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  “ Alas  ! ” he 
thought,  " that  which  issues  from  that  mouth  will  be  a 
condemnation  without  appeal.” 

“Be  seated,  Princess,”  he  said,  bowing  low. 

Monsieur  de  Provence  approached  to  kiss  her  hand. 

The  king  collected  his  thoughts. 

“ What  does  your  Majesty  wish  of  me  1 ” said  the  prin- 
cess, in  the  voice  of  an  angel. 

“ Some  information,  Madame,  — precise  information, 
cousin.” 

“ I am  ready,  Sire.” 

“ On  what  day  did  you  accompany  the  queen  to  Paris  1 
Try  to  remember,  exactly.” 

Monsieur  de  Crosne  and  the  Corate  de  Provence  looked 
at  each  other  in  surprise. 
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“You  understand,  gentlemen,”  said  the  king;  “you 
have  no  doubts,  but  I still  doubt ; consequently  I put  my 
questions  like  a man  who  doubts.” 

“ Wednesday,  Sire,”  replied  the  princess. 

“Pardon  me,”  continued  Louis  XVI.;  “but,  cousin,  I 
wish  to  know  the  exact  truth.” 

“ You  will  know  it  by  questioning  me,  Sire,”  said 
Madame  de  Lamballe,  simply. 

“For  what  did  you  go  to  Paris,  cousin?” 

“ I went  to  Monsieur  Mesmer’s,  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
Sire.” 

The  two  witnesses  started,  the  king  grew  red  with 
emotion. 

“ Alone  ? ” he  said. 

“No,  Sire,  with  her  Majesty  the  queen.” 

“ With  the  queen  ? you  said  with  the  queen  1 ” cried 
Louis  XVI.,  eagerly  taking  her  hand. 

“Yes,  Sire.” 

Monsieur  de  Provence  and  Monsieur  de  Crosne  drew 
nearer  each  other,  astounded. 

“ Your  Majesty  gave  the  queen  permission,”  said 
Madame  de  Lamballe  ; “ at  least,  so  her  Majesty  told  me.” 
“And  her  Majesty  was  right,  cousin.  Gentlemen,  I 
breathe  again ; Madame  de  Lamballe  never  tells  a 
falsehood.” 

“ Never,  Sire,”  said  the  princess,  gently. 

“ Oh,  never,  Sire,”  said  Monsieur  Crosne,  with  perfect 
sincerity.  “ But  will  you  permit  me,  Sire  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  Monsieur ; question,  search.  I place  my 
dear  princess  upon  the  rack;  I give  her  up  to  you.” 
Madame  de  Lamballe  smiled  ; “I  am  ready,”  she  said  ; 
“ but,  Sire,  the  torture  has  been  abolished.” 

“Yes,  I have  abolished  it  for  others,”  said  the  king,  with 
a smile,  “ but  they  have  not  abolished  it  for  me.” 
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“ Madame,”  said  the  lieutenant  of  police,  “ have  the 
goodness  to  tell  his  Majesty  what  you  did  at  Monsieur 
Mesmer’s ; but  in  the  first  place  how  was  the  queen 
dressed  ? ” 

“ Her  Majesty  wore  a dress  of  gray  taffeta,  a mantle  of 
embroidered  muslin,  an  ermine  muff,  and  a rose-colored 
velvet  bonnet  trimmed  with  black.” 

Monsieur  de  Crosne  looked  astonished.  It  was  a very 
different  description  from  that  given  of  Oliva’s  dress.  The 
Comte  de  Provence  bit  his  lips  with  vexation,  and  the 
king  rubbed  his  hands.  “ What  did  you  do  on  entering  1 ” 
he  asked. 

“ Sire,  you  are  right  to  say  ‘ on  entering/  for  we  had 
hardly  entered  — ” 

“ Together  1 ” 

“ Yes,  Sire  ; and  we  had  hardly  entered  the  first  salon, 
where  no  one  could  have  seen  us,  for  everybody  was  giving 
their  attention  to  the  magnetic  mysteries,  when  a lady 
approached  the  queen,  and  offering  her  a mask,  implored 
her  to  turn  back.” 

“ And  you  stopped  1 ” asked  the  Comte  de  Provence, 
quickly. 

“Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“ You  did  not  go  through  the  rooms? ” asked  Monsieur 
de  Crosne. 

“ No,  Monsieur.” 

“ And  you  did  not  leave  the  queen  ? ” asked  the  king. 

“Not  for  a moment,  Sire.  Her  Majesty’s  arm  rested 
constantly  on  my  own.” 

“ Now  ! ” cried  the  king,  “ what  do  you  say,  Monsieur 
de  Crosne  ? and  you,  brother  1 ” 

“ It  is  extraordinary,  — quite  supernatural,”  said  the 
count,  who  affected  a gayety  which  could  not  conceal  his 
disappointment. 
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“ There  is  nothing  supernatural  in  it,”  said  Monsieur  de 
Crosne,  in  whom  the  king’s  happiness  inspired  something 
like  remorse ; “ what  Madame  de  Lamballe  says  is  un- 
doubtedly true ; therefore  my  informants  must  have  been 
mistaken.” 

“ Do  you  speak  seriously,  Monsieur  1 ” asked  the  count. 

“ Perfectly,  Mon  seigneur.  Her  Majesty  did  what 
Madame  de  Lamballe  states,  and  nothing  more,  I feel 
convinced ; my  agents  were,  somehow  or  other,  deceived. 
As  for  this  journalist,  I will  immediately  send  the  order 
for  his  imprisonment.” 

Madame  de  Lamballe  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  an  expression  of  innocent  curiosity. 

“One  moment,”  said  the  king;  “there  will  be  time 
enough  to  hang  the  journalist.  You  spoke  of  a lady  who 
came  to  prevent  the  queen  from  entering  the  salon ; tell  us 
who  she  was.” 

“ Her  Majesty  seemed  to  know  her,  Sire ; I will  even 
say,  because  I never  speak  falsely,  that  I am  sure  her 
Majesty  knows  her.” 

“ Because,  cousin,  I must  speak  to  this  person  ; it  is 
indispensable.  There  lies  all  the  truth,  there  only  is  the 
key  to  the  mystery.” 

“That  is  my  opinion  also,  Sire,”  said  Monsieur  de 
Crosne. 

“ Bosh ! ” murmured  the  Comte  de  Provence.  “ Here  is 
a woman  who  seems  to  be  a sort  of  deus  ex  machina  .” 
Then  aloud,  “ Cousin,  did  the  queen  admit  to  you  that 
she  knew  this  person  ] ” 

“ Her  Majesty  admitted  nothing,  Monseigneur ; she  told 
me  so.” 

“ Yes,  yes  ; pardon.” 

“ My  brother  means  to  say  that  if  the  queen  knows  that 
person,  you  also  probably  know  her  name.” 
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“ It  is  Madame  de  La  Motte  Valois.” 

“ That  intriguer ! ” cried  the  king,  disgusted. 

“That  mendicant ! ” said  the  count.  “The  devil ! she 
will  be  difficult  to  interrogate  ; she  is  cunning.” 

“We  will  be  as  tcunning  as  she,”  said  Monsieur  de 
Crosne.  “ There  is  no  chance  for  cunning  after  Madame 
de  Lamballe’s  statement.  So  at  the  first  word  from  the 
king  — ” 

“ No,  no,”  said  the  king,  with  an  air  of  weariness  ; “ I am 
tired  of  seeing  such  persons  about  the  queen ; she  is  so 
benevolent  that  the  pretext  of  poverty  brings  to  her  all 
doubtful  characters  among  the  lower  nobility.” 

“ Madame  de  La  Motte  is  a true  Valois,”  said  the 
princess. 

“However  that  may  be,  I will  not  see  her  here.  I 
would  rather  renounce  the  immense  joy  which  the  com- 
plete justification  of  the  queen  would  give,  than  look  in 
the  face  of  that  creature.” 

“ But  you  must  see  her,  Sire,”  said  the  queen,  entering 
at  that  moment,  pale  with  anger,  and  beautiful  with  a 
noble  indignation.  “ It  is  not  now  for  you  to  say  ‘ I do, 
or  I do  not,  wish  to  see  her.’  She  is  a witness  from  whom 
the  intelligence  of  my  accusers,”  said  she,  looking  at  her 
brother-in-law,  “ and  the  justice  of  my  judges,”  turning  to 
the  king  and  Monsieur  de  Crosne,  “ must  draw  the  truth. 
I,  the  accused,  demand  that  she  be  heard.” 

“ Madame,”  said  the  king,  “we  will  not  do  Madame  de 
La  Motte  the  honor  of  sending  for  her  to  give  evidence 
either  for,  or  against,  you.  I cannot  stake  your  honor 
against  the  veracity  of  this  woman.” 

“You  need  not  send  for  her,  she  is  here.” 

“ Here  ! ” cried  the  king,  turning  as  if  he  had  trodden 
on  a snake. 

“ Sire,  you  know  that  I visited  an  unfortunate  woman 
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who  bears  an  illustrious  name,  on  that  day  of  which  so 
many  things  were  said,”  and  she  looked  fixedly  over 
her  shoulder  at  the  Comte  de  Provence,  who  felt  ready  to 
sink  through  the  ground  ; “ and  while  at  her  house  I 
dropped  a box  containing  a portrait,  which  she  was  to 
return  to  me  to-day,  — and  she  is  here.” 

“No,  no,”  said  the  king ; “I  am  satisfied,  and  do  not 
wish  to  see  her.” 

“ But  I am  not  satisfied,  and  shall  bring  her  in.  Be- 
sides, why  this  repugnance?  What  has  she  done?  If 
there  be  anything,  tell  me,  you,  Monsieur  de  Crosne ; you 
know  everything.” 

“ I know  nothing  against  this  lady,”  he  replied. 

“ Really  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not ; she  is  poor,  and  perhaps  ambitious, 
but  that  is  all.” 

“ Ambition  is  the  voice  of  noble  blood  ; if  there  be  no 
more  than  that  against  her,  the  king  can  surely  admit  her.” 

“ I do  not  know  why,”  said  Louis,  “ but  I have  a pre- 
sentiment that  this  woman  will  be  the  cause  of  misfortune 
to  me,  of  some  disastrous  event  in  my  future  life ; that  is 
quite  enough.” 

“ Oh,  Sire,  that  is  superstition ; please  bring  her, 
Madame  de  Lamballe.” 

Five  minutes  later,  Jeanne,  with  a timid  air,  although 
with  a distinguished  appearance,  entered  with  dignity  the 
cabinet  of  the  king. 

Louis  XVI.,  strong  in  his  antipathies,  had  turned  his 
back  toward  her,  and  was  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands, 
seeming  to  take  no  longer  a part  in  the  conversation.  The 
Comte  de  Provence  cast  on  her  glances  so  searching 
that,  had  her  modesty  been  real,  this  woman  would  have 
been  so  paralyzed  that  she  could  not  have  spoken  a word  ; 
but  it  required  much  more  than  that  to  trouble  Jeanne. 
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“ Madame,”  said  the  queen,  leading  her  behind  the 
king’s  chair,  “ have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  king  exactly 
what  took  place  the  other  day  at  Monsieur  Mesmer’s.” 

Jeanne  did  not  speak. 

“ No  reservations,  nothing  hut  the  truth  ; tell  every- 
thing just  as  you  remember  it ; ” and  the  queen  sat  down 
in  an  easy-chair,  that  she  might  not  influence  the  witness 
even  by  a look. 

Jeanne  understood  immediately  that  the  queen  had 
need  of  her,  and  knew  that  she  could  clear  her  in  a mo- 
ment by  speaking  the  simple  truth.  Any  one  but  Jeanne, 
having  this  conviction,  would  have  yielded  to  the  pleasure 
of  exculpating  the  queen  by  enlarging  upon  the  proofs ; 
but  she  was  so  shrewd,  so  keen,  so  strong,  that  she  con- 
fined herself  to  the  simple  relation  of  facts. 

“ Sire,”  said  she,  “ I went  to  Monsieur  Mesmer’s  from 
curiosity,  like  every  one  else.  The  spectacle  appeared  to 
me  rather  coarse ; I was  turning  away  when  I suddenly 
saw  her  Majesty,  whom  I had  already  had  the  honor  of 
seeing,  but  without  knowing  her  until  her  generosity  re- 
vealed her  rank.  When  I saw  those  august  features, 
which  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  her  Majesty  was  out  of  place  in  this  room,  where 
there  was  much  suffering,  and  where  many  ridiculous  ex- 
hibitions were  made.  I beg  pardon  for  having  taken  it  on 
myself  to  judge ; it  was  a woman’s  instinct,  but  I humbly 
beg  pardon  if  I passed  the  bounds  of  proper  respect.” 
She  seemed  overcome  with  emotion  as  she  concluded. 

Monsieur  de  Crosne  was  pleased.  Madame  de  Lamballe 
felt  drawn  toward  this  woman  who  appeared  at  once 
delicate,  timid,  intelligent,  and  good.  Monsieur  de  Prov- 
ence was  bewildered.  The  queen  thanked  Jeanne  with  a 
look,  for  which  the  latter  was  slyly  watching. 

“ Well,”  said  the  queen,  “ you  have  heard,  Sire.” 
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He  did  not  move,  but  said,  “ I did  not  need  her 
testimony.” 

“ I was  told  to  speak,”  said  Jeanne,  timidly ; “ and  I 
obeyed.” 

“Enough!”  said  Louis  XVI.,  harshly.  “When  the 
queen  says  a thing  she  needs  no  witnesses  to  confirm  what 
she  has  said ; and  when  she  has  my  approbation,  which 
she  has,  she  need  care  for  that  of  no  one  else.”  He  rose 
on  saying  these  words,  which  overwhelmed  Monsieur  de 
Provence.  The  queen  did  not  fail  to  add  a disdainful 
smile.  The  king  turned  his  back  toward  his  brother,  and 
kissing  the  hands  of  the  queen  and  the  princess,  and  beg- 
ging pardon  of  the  latter  for  having  disturbed  her  “for 
nothing,”  made  a very  slight  bow  to  Jeanne,  to  which  she 
replied  by  a profound  reverence  calculated  to  display  her 
gracefulness. 

Madame  Lamballe  left  the  room  first,  then  Madame  de 
La  Motte,  whom  the  queen  pushed  before  her,  and  finally 
the  queen  herself,  who  exchanged  an  almost  loving  look 
with  the  king  as  she  went  out. 

“ Brother,”  said  Louis  to  the  count,  “ now  I will  de- 
tain you  no  longer ; I have  work  to  do  with  Monsieur  de 
Crosne.  You  have  heard  your  sister’s  complete  justifica- 
tion, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  as  pleased  as  I am. 
Sit  down,  Monsieur  de  Crosne.” 

The  Comte  de  Provence  bowed,  smiling;  and  when 
he  could  no  longer  hear  the  ladies,  and  felt  safe  from 
malicious  smiles  and  bitter  words,  he  left  the  cabinet. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

IN  THE  QUEEN’S  APARTMENT. 

The  queen  went  out  from  the  king’s  cabinet  fully  under- 
standing the  peril  to  which  she  had  been  exposed.  She 
appreciated  the  delicacy  and  reserve  with  which  Jeanne 
had  given  her  impromptu  testimony,  as  well  as  the  really 
remarkable  discretion  with  which,  after  her  success,  she 
had  kept  herself  in  the  background. 

Indeed,  Jeanne,  who  at  her  very  first  step  had  been 
admitted,  by  unprecedented  good  fortune,  to  a footing  of 
confidential  intimacy  with  the  queen,  for  which  courtiers 
the  most  adroit  strive  in  vain  for  years,  and  who  was  sure 
of  the  queen’s  grateful  remembrance  of  the  service  she 
had  rendered  at  an  important  crisis,  showed  no  conscious- 
ness of  her  position  by  any  of  those  signs  which  the  proud 
susceptibility  of  the  great  quickly  discerns  on  the  faces  of 
inferiors. 

The  queen,  then,  instead  of  acceding  to  Jeanne’s  propo- 
sition to  pay  her  respects  and  take  leave,  retained  her  with 
a pleasant  smile,  saying  : “ It  is  really  fortunate,  Countess, 
that  you  prevented  me  from  entering  Mesmer’s  house  with 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe ; for  think  of  the  baseness,  — 
some  one,  who  must  have  seen  me  either  at  the  door,  or  in 
the  antechamber,  has  made  that  the  foundation  of  a rumor 
that  I had  been  in  the  crisis-hall.  Is  not  that  what  they 
call  it  ? ” 

“ The  crisis-hall ; yes,  Madame.” 
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“ But,”  said  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  “how  could  it 
have  happened,  even  if  the  spectators  had  supposed  the 
queen  to  be  there,  that  the  agents  of  Monsieur  de  Crosne 
should  have  been  mistaken  1 That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
mystery;  the  agents  of  the  lieutenant  of  police  affirm 
positively  that  the  queen  was  in  the  crisis-hall.” 

“ It  is  strange  ! ” said  the  queen.  “ Monsieur  Crosne 
is  an  honest  man,  and  would  not  willingly  injure  me;  hut 
his  agents  may  have  been  bought.  I have  enemies,  dear 
Lamballe.  Still,  there  must  have  been  some  foundation 
for  this  tale.  This  infamous  libel  represents  me  as  intoxi- 
cated, and  overcome  to  such  a degree  by  the  magnetic 
fluid  that  I lost  all  control  over  myself,  and  abandoned 
all  womanly  reserve.  What  is  the  truth  in  all  this  ? Was 
there,  in  fact,  a woman  — ” 

Jeanne  colored.  The  secret  again  presented  itself, — 
the  secret,  one  word  of  which  would  destroy  her  fatal  in- 
fluence on  the  queen’s  destiny.  By  revealing  that  secret, 
Jeanne  would  lose  the  chance  of  being  useful,  indispen- 
sable even,  to  her  Majesty.  She,  therefore,  as  before,  kept 
the  secret  to  herself. 

“Madame,”  said  she,  “ there  was  a woman  much  agi- 
tated, who  attracted  great  attention  by  her  contortions 
and  cries.  But  it  seems  to  me  — ” 

“ It  seems  to  you,”  said  the  queen,  quickly,  “ that  this 
woman  was  some  actress,  or  some  loose  character,  and  not 
the  queen  of  France  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not,  Madame.” 

“Countess,  you  replied  very  well  to  the  king,  and  I 
will  not  forget  you.  How  have  you  advanced  in  your  own 
affairs  1 But  is  not  some  one  coming,  Princess  1 ” 

At  this  moment  Madame  de  Misery  came  in  to  say  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Taverney  wished  to  know  if  her  Majesty 
would  receive  her. 
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'‘Assuredly,”  said  the  queen.  "Oh,  the  ceremonious 
creature  ! She  will  never  fail  in  any  point  of  etiquette. 
Andree,  Andree,  come  in  ! ” 

"Your  Majesty  is  too  good  to  me,”  said  the  latter,  sa- 
luting gracefully.  Jeanne,  recognizing  the  second  German 
lady  from  the  bureau  of  charity,  called  to  her  face  a blush 
and  an  expression  of  modesty. 

Madame  de  Lamballe  availed  herself  of  Andree’s  en- 
trance to  take  leave.  Andree  took  her  place  by  the  side 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  her  calm  and  searching  eyes  fixed  on 
Madame  de  La  Motte. 

" Well,  Andree,”  the  queen  then  said,  "here  is  this  lady 
whom  we  went  to  see  the  last  day  of  the  frost.” 

“ I recognize  Madame,”  said  Andree,  bowing. 

, Jeanne,  already  proud  of  the  attention  of  the  queen, 
tried  to  discover  on  the  face  of  Andree  some  sign  of  jeal- 
ousy. She  saw  only  complete  indifference. 

Andree,  having  the  same  passions  as  the  queen,  — 
Andree,  who  would  have  been  superior  to  all  other  women 
in  goodness,  intelligence,  and  generosity  if  she  had  been 
happy,  concealed  herself  in  an  impenetrable  reserve,  which 
all  the  court  imagined  to  be  the  proud  modesty  of  the 
chaste  Diana. 

" Do  you  know,”  said  the  queen,  " what  they  have  been 
saying  of  me  to  the  king  1 ” 

" They  must  have  said  all  that  is  had,  because  they 
could  not  find  words  to  say  all  that  is  good.” 

“ That  is,”  said  Jeanne,  with  frankness,  " the  most 
beautiful  thing  I ever  heard.  I say  beautiful,  because  it 
expresses  fully  the  sentiment  which  is  that  of  my  whole 
life,  and  which  my  weak  intelligence  could  never  have 
rendered  in  these  words.” 

" I will  tell  you  about  it,  Andree.” 

" Oh,  I know,  Madame ! Monsieur  de  Provence  has 
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been  repeating  the  whole  story.  A friend  of  mine  heard 
him.” 

“ It  is  a happy  way,”  said  the  queen,  angrily,  “ of 
propagating  falsehood,  after  paying  homage  to  the  truth. 
Let  us  leave  that.  I was  speaking  to  the  countess  about 
her  personal  affairs.  Who  protects  you,  Countess  'l  ” 
“You,  Madame,”  replied  Jeanne,  boldly,  — “you  who 
permit  me  to  come  and  kiss  your  hand.” 

“She  has  heart,”  said  Marie  Antoinette ; “I  like  this 
impulsiveness.” 

Andree  did  not  reply, 

“ Few  people,”  continued  Jeanne,  “ dared  to  smile  on  me 
when  I was  in  obscurity ; now  that  I shall  have  been  once 
seen  at  Versailles,  every  one  will  contend  for  the  honor  of 
being  agreeable  to  the  queen,  — I mean  to  one  on  whom 
the  queen  has  deigned  to  look.” 

“What!”  said  the  queen,  “no  one  has  been  either 
brave  enough,  or  corrupt  enough,  to  protect  you  for 
yourself  1 ” 

“ I had  first  Madame  de  Boulainvilliers,  a brave  woman ; 
then  her  husband,  a corrupt  protector.  But  since  my 
marriage,  no  one,  — oh,  no  one ! ” she  said,  with  a most 
skilful  affectation  of  distress.  “ Oh,  yes,  I forget  one  brave 
man,  — a generous  prince  ! ” 

“ Prince,  Countess ! Who  is  it  ? ” 

“ Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Kohan.” 

The  queen  made  an  abrupt  movement  toward  Jeanne. 
“ My  enemy  ! ” said  she,  smiling. 

“ Your  enemy  ! he  ! the  cardinal ! Oh,  Madame  ! ” cried 
Jeanne. 

“It  seems  you  are  astonished  that  a queen  should 
have  an  enemy.  It  is  evident  you  have  not  lived  at 
court.” 

“But.  Madame,  he  adores  you,  — at  least  I thought  so ; 
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and  if  I am  not  mistaken,  his  respect  for  the  august  spouse 
of  his  king  equals  his  devotion.” 

“ Oh,  I believe  you,  Countess,  I believe  a part  of 
what  you  say ; yes,  that  is  it,  the  cardinal  is  in  a state 
of  adoration,”  and  she  turned  to  Andree  with  a hearty 
burst  of  laughter.  “ Well,  Countess,  Monsieur  le  Car- 
dinal is  in  a state  of  adoration.  That  is  why  he  is  my 
enemy.” 

Jeanne  affected  the  surprise  of  a country  girl. 

“ And  you  are  his  protege,”  continued  the  queen ; 
“tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“ It  is  very  simple;  his  Eminence  has  assisted  me  in  the 
most  generous,  yet  the  most  considerate,  manner.” 

“ Good  ! Prince  Louis  is  generous ; no  one  can  deny 
that.  But  do  you  not  think,  Andree,  that  Monsieur  le 
Cardinal  also  adores  this  pretty  countess  a little?  Come, 
Countess,  tell  us,”  and  Marie  Antoinette  laughed  again 
in  her  frank,  joyous  manner. 

“ All  this  gayety  must  be  put  on,”  thought  Jeanne ; so 
she  answered,  with  a grave  air  and  penetrating  tone, 
“Madame,  I have  the  honor  to  affirm  to  your  Majesty 
that  Monsieur  de  Rohan  — ” 

“Well,”  said  the  queen,  interrupting  the  countess,  “since 
you  are  so  zealous  in  his  defence,  since  you  are  his  friend, 
ask  him  what  he  did  with  some  hair  of  mine  which  he 
bribed  a certain  hair-dresser  to  steal ; and  which  trick  cost 
the  poor  man  dear,  for  he  lost  my  custom.” 

“ Your  Majesty  surprises  me ; Monsieur  de  Rohan  did 
that?” 

“ Oh,  yes ; all  his  adoration,  you  know.  After  having 
hated  me  at  Vienna,  and  employing  every  means  to  pre- 
vent my  marriage,  he  at  last  began  to  perceive  that  I was 
a woman  and  his  queen’,  and  that  he  had  offended  me  for- 
ever. Then  this  dear  prince  began  to  fear  for  his  future, 
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and  like  all  of  his  profession,  who  seem  most  fond  of 
those  whom  they  most  fear,  since  he  knew  me  to  he 
young  and  believed  me  to  be  foolish  and  vain,  he  changed 
to  a Celadon.  After  sighs  and  languishing  airs,  he  threw 
himself,  as  you  say,  into  a state  of  adoration.  He  adores 
me,  does  he  not,  Andreej” 

“ Madame ! ” 

“ Oh,  Andree  will  not  compromise  herself,  but  I say 
what  I please ; at  least  royalty  should  have  some  advan- 
tages. Countess,  I know  and  you  know,  do  we  not,  that 
the  cardinal  adores  me  ] So  it  is  a settled  thing,  and  you 
may  tell  him,  Countess,  that  he  has  my  permission.” 

These  words,  which  contained  bitter  irony,  had  a power- 
ful effect  on  the  corrupt  heart  of  Jeanne  de  La  Motte.  If 
she  had  been  noble,  pure,  and  loyal  she  would  have  seen 
in  them  only  the  supreme  disdain  of  a woman  of  sublime 
character,  only  the  perfect  contempt  of  a superior  soul 
for  the  low  intrigues  which  were  carried  on  beneath 
her. 

Women  of  this  kind,  these  angels  so  rare,  never  defend 
their  reputation  against  the  snares  which  are  set  for  them 
on  the  earth.  They  will  not  even  suspect  the  existence 
of  the  mire  which  soils  them,  — that  bird-lime  in  which 
they  leave  the  most  brilliant  feathers  of  their  gilded  wings. 

Jeanne,  being  of  a corrupt  and  vulgar  nature,  thought 
she  saw  much  spite  in  this  manifestation  of  anger  on  the 
part  of  the  queen  against  Monsieur  de  Eohan.  She  re- 
called the  rumors,  which,  starting  from  the  palace,  had 
penetrated  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  had  found  many  an 
echo. 

The  cardinal,  a lover  of  women  from  the  sexual  point 
of  view,  had  said  to  Louis  XV.,  who  admired  them  in 
the  same  way,  that  the  dauphiness  was  not  a complete 
woman.  The  singular  remarks  of  Louis  XV.  at  the 
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time  of  his  grandson’s  marriage  will  be  recalled,  and  his 
questions  to  a certain  ingenuous  ambassador. 

Jeanne,  a complete  woman  if  there  ever  was  one,  a 
woman  from  head  to  foot,  vain  of  the  locks  of  hair  which 
distinguished  her, — Jeanne,  who  felt  the  need  of  pleasing 
and  conquering  by  all  her  attractions,  did  not  understand 
how  a woman  could  feel  otherwise  on  these  delicate  points. 

“ There  is  spite  on  the  part  of  the  queen,”  she  said, 
“ if  so,  there  must  be  something  else.”  Then,  reflecting 
that  discussion  produces  knowledge,  she  began  to  defend 
Monsieur  de  Rohan  with  all  the  tact  and  all  the  curios- 
ity with  which  Nature,  like  a good  mother,  had  endowed 
her. 

The  queen  listened. 

“ Good,  she  listens,”  thought  Jeanne  ; and  deceived  by 
her  own  perverted  nature,  she  did  not  perceive  that  the 
queen  listened  through  generosity,  and  through  pleasure 
at  the  novelty  of  hearing  a person  defended  of  whom 
the  sovereign  chose  to  speak  ill.  Marie  Antoinette  was 
pleased  with  her,  thinking  she  saw  a heart  where  God 
had  placed  a dry  and  thirsty  sponge. 

The  conversation  was  continued  on  a footing  of  con- 
descending intimacy  on  the  part  of  the  queen.  Jeanne 
was  upon  thorns ; she  looked  embarrassed ; she  saw  no 
possibility  of  getting  away  without  a dismissal,  — she  who 
had  .just  now  played  the  advantageous  part  of  the  stranger 
who  asks  leave  to  withdraw.  But  suddenly  a youthful, 
joyous,  and  loud  voice  was  heard  in  the  next  room. 

“ The  Comte  d’Artois  ! ” said  the  queen. 

Andree  rose  immediately,  and  Jeanne  prepared  to  with- 
draw, but  the  prince  had  entered  so  suddenly  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  go  out.  However,  Madame 
de  La  M.otte  made  a pretence  of  withdrawing.  The  prince 
stopped  on  seeing  this  pretty  woman,  and  saluted  her. 
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“ Madame  la  Comtesse  de  La  Motte,”  said  the  queen, 
presenting  Jeanne  to  the  prince. 

“ Ah  ! ah ! do  not  let  me  send  you  away,  Madame  la 
Comtesse,”  said  the  Comte  d’Artois. 

The  queen  made  a sign  to  Andree,  who  detained  Jeanne. 
That  sign  meant,  “ I intended  to  give  something  to 
Madame  de  La  Motte  ; I have  not  had  time,  so  will  attend 
to  it  later.” 

“You  have  returned  from  the  wolf-hunt,  then  ? ” said 
the  queen,  giving  her  hand  to  her  brother  after  the  English 
fashion,  which  was  already  coming  into  favor. 

“ Yes,  sister,  and  have  had  good  sport ; I have  killed 
seven,  and  that  is  something  wonderful.” 

“ You  have  killed  them  all  yourself1?” 

“I  am  not  sure,”  continued  he,  laughing;  “hut  they 
say  so.  However,  do  you  know  I have  gained  seven  hun- 
dred francs  ? ” 

“ How?” 

“Why,  they  pay  a hundred  francs  a head  for  these 
beasts.  It  is  dear,  hut  I would  give  two  hundred  of  them 
just  now  for  the  head  of  a certain  journalist.” 

“ Ah  ! you  know  the  story,  already  ? ” 

“ Monsieur  de  Provence  told  me.” 

“ He  is  indefatigable  ; hut  tell  me  how  he  related  it  ? ” 

“ So  as  to  make  you  whiter  than  ermine,  whiter  than 
Venus  Aphrodite.” 

“It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  he  related  to  you  that 
adventure  ? ” 

“ Of  the  journalist  ? yes,  sister.  But  your  Majesty  came 
out  of  it  with  honor.  One  might  even  say  — to  make 
a pun  such  as  Monsieur  de  Bievre  is  guilty  of  every  day  — 
the  affair  of  the  tub  is  washed.” 

“ Oh,  what  a horrible  pun  ! ” 

“ Sister,  do  not  ill-treat  a knight  who  comes  to  place 
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his  arm  and  his  lance  at  your  disposal.  Happily,  you 
need  no  aid.  Ah,  my  dear  sister,  you  are  fortunate.” 

“ You  call  that  fortunate  ! Do  you  hear  him,  Andree  1 ” 
Jeanne  laughed.  The  count,  who  had  not  ceased  look- 
ing at  her,  gave  her  courage.  The  queen  had  spoken  to 
Andree,  Jeanne  replied. 

“ Yes,  fortunate,”  repeated  the  Comte  d’ Artois ; “ for  it 
might  easily  have  happened,  my  dear  sister,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Madame  de  Lamballe  had  not  been  with  you.” 
“ Should  I have  gone  there  alone  ? ” 

“ In  the  second  place,  that  Madame  de  La  Motte  had 
not  been  there  to  prevent  your  entrance.” 

“ Ah,  you  know  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  was  there  1 ” 
“ Sister,  when  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Provence  tells  a 
story  he  tells  it  all.  And  finally,  you  might  not  have  had 
Madame  de  La  Motte  at  hand  at  that  moment  to  give  her 
testimony.  You  will  tell  me,  doubtless,  that  virtue  and 
innocence  are  like  the  violet,  which  does  not  require  to  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  discovered ; but  sister,  they  make 
bouquets  of  violets  when  they  find  them,  and  throw  them 
away  when  they  have  inhaled  their  perfume.  That  is  my 
lesson.” 

“ It  is  a fine  one  ! ” 

“ I take  it  as  I find  it,  and  I have  proved  that  you  are 
fortunate.” 

“ Badly  proved.” 

“ Must  I prove  it  more  completely  1 ” 

“It  would  not  be  superfluous.” 

“Well!  you  are  unjust  to  accuse  fortune,”  said  the 
count,  twirling  on  his  heel  to  the  sofa,  where  he  sat  down 
by  the  queen’s  side,  “ for  in  short,  saved  from  the  famous 
escapade  of  the  cabriolet  — ” 

“One,”  said  the  queen,  counting  on  her  fingers. 

“ Saved  from  the  vat  — ” 
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“ So  be  it,  I will  count  it.  Two.  And  then  1 99 
“ And  saved  from  the  affair  of  the  ball,”  he  whispered 
in  her  ear. 

“ What  ball  1 ” 

“ The  ball  at  the  Opera.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  3 ” 

“ I mean  the  ball  at  the  Opera ; but  I beg  pardon,  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  it.” 

“Really,  brother,  you  puzzle  me;  I know  nothing 
about  the  ball  at  the  Opera.” 

The  words  “ball”  and  “Opera”  caught  Jeanne’s  ear, 
and  she  listened  intently. 

“ Mum  ! ” said  the  prince. 

“Not  at  all ! not  at  all ! You  spoke  of  an  affair  at  the 
Opera.  Explain  to  me  what  you  mean.” 

“ I implore  your  mercy,  sister.” 

“ I insist,  Count,  on  knowing.” 

“ And  I insist  on  holding  my  tongue.” 

“ Do  you  wish  to  offend  me  1 ” 

“ No,  sister,  but  I have  told  you  quite  enough  for  you 
to  understand.” 

“ You  have  told  me  nothing.” 

“ Oh ! little  sister,  it  is  you  who  are  puzzling  me. 
Come  now  — in  earnest.” 

“ Upon  my  honor,  I am  in  earnest.” 

“You  wish  me  to  speak  h ” 

“ Immediately.” 

“ Not  here,”  said  he,  looking  at  Jeanne  and  Andrde. 

“ Yes,  here ; there  cannot  be  too  many  witnesses  of 
such  an  explanation.” 

“ Beware,  sister  ! ” 

“ I will  risk  it.” 

“ Then  you  mean  to  say  you  were  not  at  the  last  Opera- 
ball  r 
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“I!”  cried  the  queen,  “ at  the  Opera-ball  1 ” 

“ Hush,  I beg.” 

“ No,  I will  not  hush,  I will  speak  it  aloud.  You  say 
I was  at  the  ball  ? ” 

“ Certainly  I do.” 

“ Perhaps  you  saw  me,”  she  said,  ironically,  but  even 
then  jestingly. 

“ Yes,  I did.” 

« Me  ! ” 

“ Yes,  you.” 

“ Oh,  it  is  too  much ; why  did  you  not  speak  to  me  ? 
That  would  have  been  still  more  droll.” 

“ Upon  my  word  I was  just  going  to  do  so,  when  the 
crowd  separated  us.” 

“ You  are  mad  ! ” 

“ I was  sure  you  would  say  so.  I should  not  have 
spoken  of  it.  I have  been  very  foolish.” 

The  queen  rose,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in 
great  agitation.  The  count  watched  her  in  astonishment ; 
Andree  trembled  with  fear  and  disquietude ; and  Jeanne 
could  hardly  keep  from  laughing. 

Then  the  queen  stopped  and  said.  “ My  friend,  do  not 
jest  any  more ; you  see,  I am  so  passionate  that  I have 
lost  my  temper  already.  Confess  at  once  that  you  wished 
to  amuse  yourself  at  my  expense,  and  I shall  be  very 
happy.” 

“ I will  say  so,  if  you  wish  it,  sister.” 

“ Be  serious,  Charles.” 

“ As  a fish,  sister.” 

“ For  mercy’s  sake,  tell  me  that  you  have  invented  all 
this.” 

He  winked  at  the  ladies  and  said,  “ Oh,  yes,  of  course,  I 
invented  it ; forgive  me.” 

“ You  do  not  understand  me,  brother,”  cried  the  queen, 
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vehemently.  “ Say  yes,  or  no  ; in  presence  of  these  ladies 
retract  what  you  have  said.  Do  not  tell  falsehoods,  I want 
only  the  truth  ! ” 

Andree  and  Jeanne  retired  behind  the  tapestry. 

“ Well  then,  sister,”  said  he,  in  a low  voice, “ I have  told 
the  truth  ; why  did  you  not  warn  me  sooner  1 ” 

“You  saw  me  at  the  Opera-hall  1 ” 

“ As  plainly  as  I see  you  now ; and  you  saw  me.” 

The  queen  uttered  a cry,  and  running  up  to  Andree  and 
Jeanne  dragged  them  out  from  behind  the  tapestry,  one  by 
each  hand,  crying,  “ Ladies,  Monsieur  le  Comte  d’ Artois 
affirms  that  he  saw  me  at  the  Opera-ball.” 

“ Oh  ! ” murmured  Andree. 

“ It  is  too  late  to  retract,”  continued  the  queen ; “ prove 
it,  prove  it,  — ” 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “ I was  with  Monsieur  de  Richelieu 
and  others  when  your  mask  fell  off.” 

“ My  mask  ! ” 

“ I was  about  to  say,  ‘ This  is  too  rash,  sister,*  but 
you  had  disappeared  with  the  gentleman  who  attended 
you.” 

“ Oh,  my  God ! you  will  drive  me  mad.  What 
gentleman  1 ” 

“ The  blue  domino.” 

The  queen  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  “ What  day 
was  this  1 ” she  asked. 

“ Saturday ; the  day  before  I set  out  on  my  hunting 
excursion.  You  were  asleep  when  I went  away,  so  that  I 
could  not  tell  you  what  I have  told  you  now.” 

“ My  God  ! my  God  ! at  what  time  do  you  say  you  saw 
me?” 

“ Between  two  and  three.” 

“ Decidedly,  one  of  us  is  mad.” 

“ Oh,  it  is  I.  It  is  all  a mistake ; do  not  be  so  afraid, 
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there  is  no  harm  done.  At  first  I thought  you  were  with 
the  king ; but  the  blue  domino  spoke  German,  and  he  does 
not.” 

“ German  — a German.  Oh  ! I have  a proof,  brother. 
On  Saturday  I went  to  bed  at  eleven.” 

The  count  bowed,  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

The  queen  rang,  “ Madame  de  Misery  shall  tell 
you.” 

“ Why  do  you  not  call  Laurent,  the  guard  of  the  Reser- 
voir gate ; he  will  bear  testimony  also,”  said  he,  laughing ; 
“ It  is  I who  cast  that  cannon,  little  sister ; do  not  fire  it 
off  at  me.” 

“ Oh,”  cried  the  queen,  in  a rage ; “ not  to  be 
believed  ! ” 

“ My  dear  sister,  I would  believe  you  if  you  would  not 
get  in  such  a passion ; but  how  to  prove  it  ? If  I say 
yes,  others  coming  here  will  say  no.” 

“ What  others  1 ” 

“ Pardieu  l those  who  saw  you  as  I did.” 

“ Ah,  that  is  curious  indeed ! There  were  persons  who 
saw  me.  Well,  show  them  to  me.” 

“ At  once.  Philippe  de  Taverney  was  there.” 

“ My  brother  ! ” said  Andree. 

“ He  was  there,  Mademoiselle,”  replied  the  prince ; “ do 
you  wish  to  question  him,  sister  h ” 

“ I demand  it,  instantly.” 

“ My  God  ! ” murmured  Andree. 

“ What  is  it?  ” said  the  queen. 

“ My  brother  called  as  witness.” 

“ Yes,  yes  ; I wish  it.” 

The  queen  called ; a servant  entered,  and  immediately 
set  out  in  haste  seeking  Philippe.  Philippe  was  found 
near  his  father’s  house,  which  he  had  just  left,  after  the 
scene  which  we  have  described. 
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Philippe,  master  of  the  field  of  battle  after  his  duel  with 
Charny,  — Philippe,  who  had  just  rendered  a service  to  the 
queen,  was  walking  joyously  toward  the  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  messenger  met  him  on  the  way  and  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  queen’s  orders,  which  he  hastened  to 
obey. 

Marie  Antoinette  rushed  to  meet  him,  and  placing  her- 
self before  him,  “Monsieur,”  said  she,  “are  you  capable 
of  speaking  the  truth  ? ” 

“Yes,  Madame;  and  incapable  of  telling  an  untruth.” 

“ Well,  then,  say  frankly,  have  you  seen  me  at  any  pub- 
lic place  within  the  last  week  1 ” 

“Yes,  Madame,”  replied  Philippe. 

Every  heart  in  the  room  might  have  been  heard 
beating. 

“Where  have  you  seen  me?”  asked  the  queen,  in  a 
terrible  voice. 

Philippe  was  silent. 

“ Oh,  no  concealment,  Monsieur  ; my  brother  says  that 
he  saw  me  at  the  Opera-ball ; now  where  did  you  see 
me?  ” 

“Like  Monseigneur  le  Comte  d’ Artois,  I saw  you  at  the 
Opera-ball,  Madame.” 

The  queen  sank  on  a sofa ; then  springing  up  like  a 
wounded  panther,  she  said,  “ It  is  impossible,  for  I was 
not  there.  Take  care,  Monsieur  de  Taverney,  I see  that 
you  are  putting  on  Puritan  airs ; that  was  all  very  well 
in  America  with  Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  but  here,  at  Ver- 
sailles, we  are  French,  and  polite  and  simple.” 

“ Your  Majesty  overwhelms  Monsieur  de  Taverney,”  said 
Andree,  pale  with  anger.  “ If  he  says  that  he  saw  you,  he 
did  see  you.” 

“ You  too,”  said  Marie  Antoinette ; “you  too  ! It  only 
remains  now  for  you  to  have  seen  me.  My  God  ! if  I 
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have  friends  to  defend  me,  I also  have  enemies  to  assassi 
nate  me.  One  witness  only  is  not  sufficient  evidence, 
gentlemen.” 

“ You  remind  me,”  said  the  Comte  d*  Artois,  “ that  at 
the  moment  when  I saw  you,  and  when  I perceived  that 
the  blue  domino  was  not  the  king,  I thought  that  it  was 
the  nephew  of  Monsieur  de  Suffren,  What  is  his  name  1 
I mean  the  brave  officer  who  performed  the  great  exploit. 
You  received  him  so  graciously  the  other  day  that  I 
thought  he  might  he  your  chevalier  of  honor.” 

The  queen  blushed,  Andree  became  pale  as  death. 
They  exchanged  glances,  and  trembled  at  each  other’s 
looks. 

Philippe  became  livid.  “ Monsieur  de  Charny  1 ” he 
murmured. 

“ Charny ! that  is  it,”  continued  the  Comte  d*  Artois. 
“Do  you  not  think,  Monsieur  Philippe,  that  the  blue 
domino’s  figure  resembled  somewhat  Monsieur  de 
Charny’s  1 ” 

“ I did  not  notice  it,  Monseigneur,”  said  Philippe, 
almost  choking. 

“But,”  continued  Monsieur  le  Comte  d’ Artois,  “ I soon 
saw  that  I was  mistaken,  for  Monsieur  de  Charny  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance  near  Monsieur  de  Richelieu,  — 
just  opposite  you,  sister,  when  your  mask  fell  off.” 

“ And  he  saw  me  1 ” cried  the  queen,  losing  all 
prudence. 

“Unless  he  was  blind,”  said  the  prince. 

Making  a gesture  of  despair,  the  queen  rang  again. 

“ What  are  you  doing  1 ” 

“ I wish  to  question  Monsieur  de  Charny  also,  — to 
drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs.” 

“ I do  not  believe  that  Monsieur  de  Charny  is  at  Ver- 
sailles,” murmured  Philippe. 

VOL.  I.  26 
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“ Why  do  you  think  so  1 ” 

“ I was  told,  I believe,  that  he  was  not  well.” 

“ Oh,  the  affair  is  so  serious  that  he  must  come,  Mon- 
sieur ! I also  am  not  well ; but  I would  go  to  the  end  of 
the  world  barefoot  to  prove  — ” 

Philippe,  heart-broken,  approached  Andree,  who,  look- 
ing out  of  a window  opening  on  the  gardens,  had  uttered 
a slight  exclamation. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” said  the  queen,  coming  up 
to  her. 

“Nothing,  nothing  — Monsieur  de  Charny  was  said 
to  be  ill,  and  I see  him.” 

“ You  see  him  ? ” cried  Philippe,  with  a sudden 
movement. 

“Yes ; it  is  he.” 

The  queen,  forgetting  everything,  opened  the  window 
herself,  and  called  out,  “ Monsieur  de  Charny  ! ” 

The  latter  turned  his  head,  and  overcome  with  aston- 
ishment hastened  to  the  palace. 
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Monsieur  de  Charny  entered,  a little  pale,  but  upright, 
and  apparently  not  suffering.  At  sight  of  this  illustrious 
company  he  assumed  the  respectful  and  dignified  demeanor 
of  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  soldier. 

“ Take  care,  sister ! ” said  the  Comte  d’Artois  : “ it 
seems  to  me  you  are  questioning  everybody  1 ” 

“ Brother,  I will  ask  the  whole  world,  until  I meet  some 
one  who  will  tell  you  that  you  are  deceived.” 

Charny  and  Philippe  bowed  courteously  to  each  other, 
and  Philippe  said,  in  a low  voice,  “You  are  surely  mad  to 
come  out  wounded  ; one  would  say  you  wished  to  die.” 

“ One  does  not  die  from  the  scratch  of  a thorn  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,”  replied  Charny,  happy  in  giving  his 
enemy  a moral  thrust  more  painful  than  the  thrust  of  a 
sword. 

The  queen  approached  and  put  an  end  to  this  conver- 
sation. “ Monsieur  de  Charny,”  she  said,  “ these  gentle- 
men say  that  you  were  at  the  Opera-ball.” 

“ Yes,  your  Majesty,”  said  Charny,  bowing. 

“ Tell  us  what  you  saw  there.” 

“ Does  your  Majesty  mean  what  I saw  there,  or  whom 
I saw  there  1 ” 

“ Precisely ; whom  did  you  see  there,  and  no  com- 
plaisant reserve,  Monsieur  de  Charny.” 

“ Must  I tell  all,  Madame  1 ” 
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The  cheeks  of  the  queen  assumed  once  more  a deadly 
paleness. 

“ Did  you  see  me  ? ” she  asked. 

“ Yes,  your  Majesty,  at  the  moment  when  your  mask, 
unhappily,  fell  off.” 

Marie  Antoinette  clasped  her  hands.  “ Monsieur,”  she 
said,  almost  sobbing,  “ look  at  me  attentively.  Are  you 
sure  of  what  you  say  1 ” 

“ Madame,  your  features  are  engraved  on  the  hearts  of 
all  your  subjects.  To  have  seen  your  Majesty  once  is  to 
see  you  forever.” 

Philippe  looked  at  Andree,  Andree  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
Philippe.  These  two  griefs,  these  two  jealousies,  made  a 
sorrowful  alliance. 

“ But,  Monsieur,”  she  said,  “ I assure  you  I was  not  at 
the  Opera-ball.” 

“Oh,  Madame  ! ” said  the  young  man,  bowing  almost 
to  the  ground,  u has  not  your  Majesty  the  right  to  go 
where  you  please1?” 

“ I do  not  ask  you  to  excuse  my  action ; I only  beg  you 
to  believe  that  I did  not  perform  it.” 

“ I will  believe  all  your  Majesty  wishes  me  to  believe,” 
cried  he,  moved  in  the  very  depths  of  his  heart  by  this 
persistence  of  the  queen,  by  this  touching  humility  of  a 
woman  so  proud. 

“ Sister,  sister,  it  is  too  much  ! ” murmured  the  count, 
in  Marie  Antoinette’s  ear. 

For  this  scene  had  chilled  the  hearts  of  all  present,  — 
some  through  the  pain  caused  by  their  love,  or  their  self- 
love  ; others  through  the  emotion  inspired  by  an  accused 
woman,  who  defends  herself  with  courage  against  over- 
whelming proofs. 

“ They  believe  it ! they  believe  it ! ” cried  the  queen, 
beside  herself  with  anger ; and  discouraged  she  sank  into 
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an  arm-chair,  stealthily  wiping  away  with  the  tip  of  her 
finger  a scalding  tear.  Suddenly  she  rose. 

“ Sister,  sister,  forgive  me  ! ” said  the  Comte  d’Artois, 
tenderly  ; “ you  are  surrounded  by  devoted  friends.  This 
secret,  which  terrifies  you  so,  we  alone  know ; and  no  one 
can  draw  it  from  us  except  with  our  lives.” 

“ Secrecy,  secrecy  ! ” cried  the  queen.  “ Oh,  I do  not 
wish  it ! ” * 

“ Sister  ! ” 

“ No  secret,  but  proof.” 

“Madame,”  said  Andree,  “some  one  approaches.” 

“ Madame,”  said  Philippe,  in  a low  tone,  “ the  king.” 

“ The  king,”  cried  an  usher,  in  the  antechamber. 

“ The  king  ! so  much  the  better.  Oh,  the  king  is  my 
only  friend  ! The  king  would  not  judge  me  guilty,  even 
if  he  thought  he  had  seen  me.  The  king  is  welcome  ! ” 
The  king  entered  with  an  air  of  calmness,  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  disturbed  countenances  about  the  queen. 
“ Sire,”  cried  the  latter,  “ you  come  most  opportunely. 
Sire,  here  is  another  calumny,  another  insult  to  combat.” 

“ What  is  the  matter  1 ” said  Louis  XVI.,  coming 
forward. 

“ Monsieur,  a rumor,  an  infamous  rumor.  Come  to  my 
aid,  Sire,  for  this  time  it  is  not  my  enemies  who  accuse  me 
but  my  friends.” 

“ Your  friends  1 ” 

“These  gentlemen  — my  brother  (pardon,  Monsieur  le 
Comte  d’ Artois),  Monsieur  de  Taverney,  Monsieur  de 
Charny  — assure  me  that  they  saw  me  at  the  Opera- 
ball.” 

“ At  the  Opera-ball ! ” cried  the  king,  knitting  his  brows. 
“ Yes,  Sire.” 

A terrible  silence  ensued.  Madame  de  La  Motte  saw  the 
gloomy  uneasiness  of  the  king  ; she  saw  the  mortal  pale- 
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ness  of  the  queen  ; with  a word,  a single  word,  she  might 
put  an  end  to  this  painful  struggle  ; with  one  word  she 
could  defend  the  queen  from  all  past  accusations  and  shield 
her  against  those  of  the  future.  But  her  heart  did  not 
prompt  her  to  this  course;  her  own  interest  dissuaded  her. 
She  said  to  herself  that  it  was  too  late ; that  if  she  spoke 
now,  they  would  see  that  she  had  deceived  them  before,  at 
a time  when  the  whole  truth  would  have  been  of  such  ad- 
vantage to  the  queen,  and  that  she  should  forfeit  her  newly 
acquired  favor.  Therefore  she  was  silent. 

Then  the  king  repeated,  in  a voice  full  of  anguish,  “ At 
the  Opera-ball  1 Who  has  spoken  of  this  1 Does  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  de  Provence  know  this  1 ” 

“But  it  is  not  true,”  cried  the  queen,  with  the  accent 
of  despairing  innocence.  “ It  is  not  true ; Monsieur  le 
Comte  d’ Artois  is  mistaken,  Monsieur  de  Tavern ey  is 
mistaken.  You  are  mistaken,  Monsieur  de  Charny.  In 
short,  any  one  may  be  mistaken.”  All  bowed. 

“ Come,”  cried  the  queen,  “ call  my  people,  everybody ; 
question  them ! The  ball  was  on  Saturday,  was  it 
not  1 ” 

“Yes,  sister.” 

“ Well,  what  did  I do  Saturday  I Let  some  one  tell 
me,  for  really  I am  going  mad,  and  if  this  continues  I 
shall  believe  myself  that  I went  to  this  infamous  Opera- 
ball;  but  if  I had  gone  there,  I would  acknowledge  it, 
gentlemen.” 

At  this  moment  the  king  approached  her  with  dilated 
eyes,  smiling  face,  and  outstretched  hands.  “ Saturday,” 
he  said,  — “ Saturday,  was  it,  gentlemen  1 ” 

“ Yes,  Sire.” 

(i  Well  then,”  he  continued,  becoming  more  and  more 
calm,  more  and  more  joyous,  “ you  need  question  only  your 
maid,  Marie.  She  will  perhaps  remember  at  what  hour  I 
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went  to  your  apartment ; it  was,  I think,  about  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.” 

“ Ah  ! ” cried  the  queen,  transported  with  joy,  “ yes, 
Sire.”  She  threw  herself  into  his  arms  ; then  blushing  and 
confused,  she  hid  her  face  on  the  king’s  breast,  who  kissed 
tenderly  her  beautiful  hair. 

“ Well  ! ” said  the  Comte  d’ Artois,  bewildered  with  joy 
and  surprise  combined,  “ I will  buy  some  spectacles.  But, 
mon  Bieu  / I would  not  have  lost  this  scene  for  a mil- 
lion ; would  you,  gentlemen  1 ” 

Philippe  was  leaning  against  the  wainscot  as  pale  as 
death.  Charny,  cold  and  impassive,  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow. 

“ Therefore,  gentlemen,”  said  the  king,  delighted  at  the 
effect  he  had  produced,  “ it  is  impossible  that  the  queen 
could  have  been  that  night  at  the  Opera-ball.  Believe  it 
if  you  please ; the  queen,  I am  sure,  is  satisfied  that  I 
believe  her.” 

“ Well ! ” added  the  Comte  d ’Artois,  “ Monsieur  de  Pro- 
vence may  think  as  he  pleases ; hut  I defy  his  wife  to 
prove  an  ‘ alibi ' in  the  same  way  if  she  should  be  accused 
of  spending  the  night  abroad.” 

“ Brother ! ” 

“Sire,  I kiss  your  hand.” 

“ Charles,  I will  go  with  you,”  said  the  king,  after  giv- 
ing a last  kiss  to  the  queen. 

Philippe  had  not  stirred. 

“ Monsieur  de  Taverney,”  said  the  queen,  severely,  “ do 
you  not  accompany  the  Comte  d’Artois  % ” 

Philippe  drew  himself  up ; the  blood  rushed  to  his  tem- 
ples. He  almost  fainted.  He  had  hardly  strength  to 
bow,  to  look  at  Andree,  to  cast  a terrible  glance  at  Charny, 
and  restrain  the  expression  of  his  insensate  grief.  He  left 
the  room. 
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The  queen  retained  with  her  Andree  and  Monsieur 
de  Charny. 

The  position  of  Andree,  thus  placed  between  her  brother 
and  the  queen,  between  her  love  and  her  jealousy,  was  such 
as  to  cause  her  great  suffering.  She  felt  that  Philippe 
would  have  given  his  life  to  prevent  a tete-a-tete  between 
the  queen  and  Charny ; and  she  acknowledged  that  it 
would  break  her  heart  if,  by  following  and  consoling 
Philippe  as  she  ought  to  do,  she  should  leave  Charny  alone 
with  Madame  de  La  Motte  and  the  queen.  Indeed,  she 
divined  from  Jeanne’s  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  famil- 
iar, manner  that  her  presence  would  be  no  restraint.  How 
could  she  explain  what  she  felt?  Was  it  love?  Oh, 
love  — she  would  have  said  to  herself  — does  not  spring 
up  and  grow  with  such  rapidity  in  the  cold  atmosphere  of 
the  court.  Love,  that  rare  plant,  delights  to  flower  in  gen- 
erous, pure,  innocent  hearts.  It  will  not  take  root  in  a 
heart  profaned  by  recollections,  in  a soil  chilled  by  tears 
which  have  been  concentrating  there  for  years.  Ho,  it 
was  not  love  which  Mademoiselle  de  Taverney  felt  for 
Monsieur  de  Charny.  She  repelled  with  all  her  might 
such  an  idea,  because  she  had  sworn  never  to  love  anything 
in  this  world. 

But  why  had  she  suffered  so  much  when  Charny  ad- 
dressed a few  words  of  respect  and  devotion  to  the  queen  ? 
Yes,  that  must  have  been  jealousy.  Yes,  Andree  acknow- 
ledged that  she  was  jealous,  not  of  the  love  which  a man 
might  feel  for  another  woman  than  herself,  but  jealous  of 
the  woman  who  could  inspire  or  receive  this  love.  She 
observed,  with  melancholy,  all  the  handsome  suitors  of  the 
new  court  who  were  about  her,  — those  gallant  men,  full 
of  ardor,  who  did  not  understand  her,  and  kept  aloof  after 
having  offered  her  a few  attentions,  some  because  her  cold- 
ness was  not  that  of  philosophy,  others  because  this  cold- 
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ness  was  in  strange  contrast  with  the  old  frivolities  in 
which  Andree  had  been  brought  up. 

And  then  men,  whether  in  search  of  pleasure  or  dream- 
ing of  love,  distrust  the  coldness  of  a woman  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  who  is  beautiful,  who  is  rich,  who  is  the 
favorite  of  the  queen,  and  who  goes  her  way  alone,  cold, 
silent,  and  pale,  along  a path  where  supreme  joy  and  supreme 
happiness  consists  in  making  as  much  noise  as  possible. 

To  be  a living  problem  is  to  be  without  attraction. 
Andree  had  perceived  this ; she  had  observed  that  eyes 
little  by  little  had  been  averted  from  her  beauty,  that  in- 
tellect distrusted  or  denied  her  intellect.  She  saw  even 
more : this  abandonment  became  a habit  with  the  old 
courtiers,  an  instinct  with  the  new  ; it  was  no  more  the 
custom  to  approach  Mademoiselle  to  converse  with  her, 
than  it  was  usual  to  approach  the  statues  of  Latona  or 
Diana  at  Versailles.  Whoever  bowed  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Taverney  and  then  turned  away  to  smile  on  another 
woman,  conceived  that  he  had  done  his  duty. 

This  did  not  escape  the  keen  eye  of  the  young  girl. 
She  whose  heart  had  experienced  so  much  trouble  without 
knowing  a single  pleasure,  she  who  felt  age  advancing  upon 
her  with  its  retinue  of  pallid  cares  and  gloomy  memories, 
meditated  in  her  sorrowful,  sleepless  nights  on  the  delights 
in  store  for  the  happy  lovers  at  Versailles  and  sighed,  in 
mortal  bitterness,  “ And  I,  my  God  ! and  I ! ” 

When  she  met  Charny  on  that  night  of  the  severe  cold, 
when  she  saw  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  rest  curiously 
upon  her,  and  envelop  her  gradually  in  a network  of  sym- 
pathy, she  was  no  longer  sensible  of  this  strange  reserve 
evinced  toward  her  by  all  the  courtiers.  To  this  man  she 
was  a woman.  He  had  re-awakened  youthfulness  in  her,  he 
had  revived  the  dead.  He  had  caused  the  marble  of  Diana 
and  Latona  to  blush. 
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Therefore  Mademoiselle  de  Tavern ey  became  immedi- 
ately attached  to  this  regenerator  who  had  made  her 
conscious  of  vitality.  She  was  happy  in  looking  at  this 
young  man,  to  whom  she  was  not  a problem.  She  was 
unhappy  in  the  thought  that  another  woman  wras  about 
to  clip  the  wings  of  her  bright-hued  fancy,  and  appropri- 
ate her  dream  which  had  scarcely  emerged  from  its  golden 
portal. 

All  this  explains  why  Andree  did  not  follow  Philippe 
out  of  the  queen’s  cabinet,  although  she  felt  deeply  the 
outrage  offered  her  brother,  and  although  that  brother  was 
to  her  an  object  of  idolatrous  devotion. 

Mademoiselle  de  Tavern  ey,  who  was  concerned  only  to 
prevent  a private  interview  between  the  queen  and  Charny, 
had  no  thought  of  taking  part  in  the  conversation  after 
her  brother’s  dismissal.  She  sat  in  a corner  by  the  fire- 
place, almost  turning  her  back  to  the  group  which  formed 
about  the  queen.  The  queen  was  sitting,  Charny  standing 
and  bending  forward,  Madame  de  La  Motte  standing  in  the 
recess  of  a window,  where  her  affected  timidity  had  sought 
a refuge,  and  her  actual  curiosity  a place  of  observation. 

The  queen  remained  silent  for  some  moments.  She 
could  not  readily  start  a new  conversation  in  connection 
with  the  delicate  explanation  that  had  just  taken  place. 

Charny  appeared  to  be  suffering,  and  his  attitude  was 
not  displeasing  to  the  queen. 

At  length  Marie  Antoinette  broke  the  silence,  and  re- 
plying at  the  same  time  to  her  own  thought  and  to  that 
of  the  others,  “ This  proves,”  she  said,  “ that  we  have 
enemies.  Would  any  one  believe,  Monsieur,  that  such 
disgraceful  things  could  happen  at  the  court  of  France  1 ” 

Charny  made  no  reply. 

“What  happiness,”  continued  the  queen,  “to  live  on 
your  vessels,  under  the  open  sky,  on  the  open  sea ! They 
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tell  us  of  the  wrath,  the  cruelty  of  the  waves.  Ah,  Mon- 
sieur, consider  your  own  case.  Have  not  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  — the  most  furious  waves  — thrown  upon  you 
the  foam  of  their  wrath  ? Have  not  their  assaults  some- 
times prostrated  you  on  the  deck  1 Well,  look  at  your- 
self; you  are  in  good  health,  you  are  young,  you  are 
honored.” 

“ Madame ! ” 

“ Have  not  the  English,”  continued  the  queen,  gradu- 
ally becoming  more  animated,  “also  discharged  upon 
you  their  wrath,  in  flame  and  bullets,  — a wrath  danger- 
ous to  life,  is  it  not  ? But  of  what  moment  is  that  to  you  ? 
You  are  safe,  you  are  strong ; and  by  reason  of  the  wrath 
of  the  enemies  you  have  conquered,  the  king  has  congratu- 
lated you,  has  caressed  you,  and  the  people  know  and  love 
your  name.” 

“Well,  Madame?”  murmured  Charny,  who  saw  with 
dread  the  increasing  excitement  of  the  queen. 

“ At  what  am  I aiming  ? ” she  said ; “ it  is  this  : Blessed 
be  the  enemies  who  launch  against  us  flame,  iron,  and 
foaming  waves  ! Blessed  be  the  enemies  who  threaten  us 
only  with  death  ! ” 

“ Mon  Dieu  ! Madame,”  replied  Charny ; “ your  Majesty 
has  no  enemies,  — except  as  the  serpent  is  enemy  to  the 
eagle.  That  which  crawls,  clinging  to  the  ground,  cannot 
annoy  those  who  soar  in  the  clouds.” 

“ Monsieur,”  the  queen  quickly  replied,  “ I know  that 
you  have  returned  from  battle  safe  and  sound ; you  have 
emerged  safe  and  sound  from  the  tempest ; you  have  come 
forth  triumphant  and  beloved.  But  those  whose  name  an 
enemy  like  ours  soils  with  the  slime  of  calumny,  although 
it  is  true  their  lives  are  not  endangered,  are  made  older 
by  every  tempest  shock ; they  accustom  themselves  to 
bow  their  heads,  in  the  fear  of  meeting,  as  I have  done 
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to-day,  a twofold  injury  by  friends  and  foes  combined  in 
one  attack.  And  then,  Monsieur,  if  you  knew  how  pain- 
ful it  is  to  be  hated ! ” 

Andree  anxiously  awaited  the  young  man’s  answer. 
She  trembled  lest  he  should  reply  in  the  words  of  tender 
consolation  which  the  queen  appeared  to  solicit.  But 
Charny,  on  the  contrary,  wiped  his  brow  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, sought  for  support  by  leaning  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  and  turned  pale. 

The  queen,  looking  at  him,  said,  “Is  it  not  too  warm 
here  ? 99 

Madame  de  La  Motte  opened  the  window  with  her  del- 
icate hand,  attacking  the  fastening  as  vigorously  as  if  her 
wrist  had  been  that  of  a man.  Charny  breathed  the  air 
with  delight. 

“ Monsieur  is  accustomed  to  the  air  of  the  sea  ; he  will 
stifle  in  the  boudoirs  of  Versailles.” 

“ It  is  not  that,  Madame,”  replied  Charny ; “ but  I have 
a special  order  to  fulfil  at  two  o’clock,  and  unless  your 
Majesty  commands  me  to  remain  — ” 

“ By  no  means,  Monsieur,”  returned  the  queen ; “ we 
know  what  a special  order  is,  do  we  not,  Andree  ? ” Then 
turning  toward  Charny,  she  said,  with  a slight  appearance 
of  vexation,  “ You  are  free,  Monsieur,”  and  she  dismissed 
the  young  officer  with  a wave  of  the  hand. 

Charny  bowed  with  the  air  of  a man  in  haste,  and  disap- 
peared behind  the  tapestry.  A few  seconds  later  a noise 
was  heard  in  the  antechamber,  as  of  some  one  groaning 
and  others  hastening  to  his  relief.  The  queen  was  near 
the  door,  either  by  accident  or  because  she  had  wished  to 
observe  Charny,  whose  hasty  withdrawal  had  seemed  to  her 
extraordinary.  She  raised  the  tapestry,  uttered  a slight 
cry,  and  seemed  about  to  rush  forward.  But  Andree,  who 
had  closely  observed  her  movements,  placed  herself  be- 
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tween  the  queen  and  the  door.  “ Oh,  Madame  ! ” said 
she.  The  queen  looked  intently  at  Andree,  who  firmly 
sustained  the  scrutiny.  Madame  de  La  Motte  reached  her 
head  forward.  Between  the  queen  and  Andree  was  a 
small  clear  space,  and  looking  through  that  she  could  see 
Charny  lying  in  a swoon  and  several  servants  and  guards 
attending  him.  The  queen,  noticing  Madame  de  La 
Motte’s  movement,  hastily  closed  the  door.  But  it  was 
too  late,  Madame  de  La  Motte  had  seen. 

Marie  Antoinette,  with  a frown  on  her  brow,  moved 
slowly  to  her  chair.  She  was  a prey  to  that  gloomy  pre- 
occupation which  succeeds  all  violent  emotion.  She 
seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  there  was  any  one  near  her. 
Andree  also,  though  she  remained  standing,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  seemed  not  less  pre-oecupied.  than  the  queen. 
There  ensued  a moment  of  silence. 

“ Here  is  something  extraordinary,”  said  the  queen, 
suddenly,  startling  her  two  companions  by  her  abrupt- 
ness ; “ Monsieur  de  Charny  seems  to  me  to  be  still  in 
doubt ! ” 

“ In  doubt  of  what,  Madame  1 ” asked  Andree. 

“ Why,  about  my  being  at  home  on  the  night  of  the 
ball.” 

“ Oh,  Madame  ! ” 

“ Is  it  not  so,  Countess  1 ” said  the  queen.  “ Am  I not 
right  1 Is  not  Monsieur  de  Charny  still  in  doubt  ? ” 

“Against  the  king’s  word!  Oh,  that  is  impossible, 
Madame  ! ” 

“ He  may  think  that  the  king  came  to  my  aid  through 
his  own  self-respect.  Oh,  he  does  not  believe  ! he  does 
not  believe ! that  is  easy  to  see.” 

Andree  bit  her  lips.  “ My  brother  is  not  so  incredu- 
lous as  Monsieur  de  Charny, ” she  said ; “ he  seemed  to 
be  quite  convinced.” 
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“ Oh,  that  would  he  had  ! ” continued  the  queen,  who 
had  not  listened  to  Andree ’s  reply;  “and  in  that  case 
this  young  man’s  heart  is  not  so  pure  and  upright  as  I 
thought.”  Then  striking  her  hands  angrily  together, 
“ But  after  all,”  she  cried,  “ if  he  saw  me  there,  why 
should  he  believe  that  I was  not  there  ? Monsieur  le 
Comte  d’Artois  also  saw  me,  and  Monsieur  Philippe,  — at 
least  he  says  so.  Every  one  saw  me,  and  the  king’s  word 
was  needed  to  make  them  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe. 
Oh,  there  is  something  under  all  this,  — something  which 
I ought  to  clear  up,  since  no  one  else  thinks  of  doing  so. 
Is  it  not  true,  Andree,  that  I ought  to  search  into  and 
discover  the  meaning  of  all  this  1 ” 

“ Your  Majesty  is  right,”  said  Andree ; “and  I am  sure 
that  Madame  de  La  Motte  is  of  my  opinion,  and  thinks 
with  me  that  your  Majesty  ought  to  search  until  the  dis- 
covery is  made.  Do  you  not,  Madame  ? ” 

Madame  de  La  Motte,  taken  by  surprise,  was  startled 
and  made  no  reply. 

“For,  also,”  continued  the  queen,  “they  say  they  saw 
me  at  Mesmer’s.” 

“Your  Majesty  was  there,”  Madame  de  La  Motte  has- 
tened to  say,  smiling. 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  queen  ; “ but  I did  not  do  what  is 
charged  against  me  in  that  article.  And  then  they  saw 
me  at  the  Opera,  and  I certainly  was  not  there.”  She 
reflected  a moment,  and  then  cried  out,  eagerly,  “ Oh,  I 
have  hold  of  the  truth  ! ” 

“ The  truth  h ” stammered  the  countess. 

“ Oh,  so  much  the  better ! ” said  Andree. 

“ Let  Monsieur  de  Crosne  be  summoned  immediately,” 
said  the  queen,  joyously,  to  Madame  de  Misery,  who  had 
come  in. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

MONSIEUR  DE  CROSNE. 

Monsieur  de  Crosne  found  himself  in  a very  embarrass- 
ing position  after  the  explanation  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  king  and  queen.  The  full  possession  of  a 
woman’s  secrets,  especially  when  that  woman  is  a queen, 
imposes  on  one  no  inconsiderable  burden,  when  one’s 
business  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  crown  and 
protect  its  fame. 

Monsieur  de  Crosne  believed  that  he  was  about  to  be 
exposed  to  a woman’s  anger  and  a queen’s  indignation ; 
but  he  was  strongly  intrenched  in  his  official  obligations, 
and  his  well-known  urbanity  would  serve  as  a shield  to 
ward  off  the  first  blows.  He  entered  quietly,  with  a smile 
on  his  lips.  The  queen,  however,  did  not  smile. 

“ Come,  Monsieur  de  Crosne,”  said  she,  “ it  is  now  our 
turn  to  have  an  explanation.” 

“ I am  at  your  Majesty’s  orders.” 

“ As  lieutenant  of  police  you  should  know  the  source 
of  all  this  that  is  happening  to  me.” 

Monsieur  de  Crosne  looked  around  him  with  a some- 
what affrighted  appearance. 

“Do  not  be  disturbed,”  continued  the  queen.  “You 
know  well  these  two  ladies ; you  know  every  one.” 

“ Very  nearly,”  said  the  magistrate ; “ I know  persons, 
I know  effects  ; but  I do  not  know  the  source  of  that  to 
which  your  Majesty  alludes.” 
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“Then  T am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you,”  said  the 
queen,  annoyed  by  the  calm  demeanor  of  the  lieutenant 
of  police.  “ It  is  evident  enough  that  I might  give  you 
my  secret  secretly,  in  a low  voice,  or  in  a place  apart ; but 
I prefer,  Monsieur,  the  open  daylight  and  the  full  voice. 
Well,  then,  I ascribe  the  effects,  as  you  call  them,  — the 
effects  of  which  I complain,  — to  the  evil  conduct  of  some 
one  who  resembles  me,  and  who  exhibits  herself  in  those 
places  where  you  and  your  agents  think  I have  been  seen.” 
“ A resemblance  ! ” cried  Monsieur  de  Crosne,  too  much 
occupied  in  sustaining  the  queen’s  attack  to  notice  Jeanne’s 
momentary  confusion  and  an  exclamation  by  Andree. 

“ Do  you  find  the  supposition  impossible,  Monsieur  1 
Would  you  prefer  to  believe  that  I am  deceiving  myself, 
or  deceiving  you  h ” 

“Madame,  I do  not  say  that.  But  whatever  resem- 
blance there  might  be  between  any  other  woman  and  your 
Majesty,  there  must  still  be  so  much  difference  that  no 
experienced  observer  could  be  deceived.” 

“ The  observers  can  be  deceived,  Monsieur,  because  they 
have  been  deceived.” 

“I  can  give  your  Majesty  an  example,”  said  Andree. 

“ Ah  ! ” 

“ When  we  were  at  home,  at  Taverney-Maison-Bouge, 
we  had  a girl  in  our  service  who,  by  a strange  freak  of 
Nature  — ” 

“ Besembled  me!” 

“ Oh,  your  Majesty,  so  much  as  to  deceive  any  one ! ” 

“ And  that  girl,  — what  became  of  her  ? ” 

“ We  did  not  then  know  your  Majesty’s  generous  and 
elevated  disposition,  and  my  father  was  afraid  that  the 
resemblance  might  be  displeasing  to  the  queen  ; so  when 
we  were  at  Trianon  we  kept  the  girl  concealed  from  the 
eyes  of  all  the  court.” 
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“ You  see,  then,  Monsieur  de  Crosne  ? Ah,  this  interests 
you  ? ” 

“ Much,  Madame.” 

“ Go  on,  my  dear  Andree.” 

“ Well,  Madame,  that  girl,  being  of  a restless,  ambitious 
spirit,  soon  wearied  of  being  so  isolated.  She  became 
acquainted,  doubtless,  with  some  evil-minded  person,  and 
one  evening,  on  retiring  for  the  night,  I was  surprised 
by  her  absence.  She  was  searched  for,  but  she  had 
disappeared.” 

“ My  double  had  stolen  something  from  you  ? ” 

“ No,  Madame ; I had  nothing.” 

Jeanne  had  listened  to  this  conversation  with  an  eager- 
ness easily  to  be  conceived. 

“ So  you  knew  nothing  of  all  that,  Monsieur  de  Crosne?  ” 
asked  the  queen. 

“ No,  Madame.” 

“ So  there  lives  a woman  bearing  a striking  resemblance 
to  me,  and  you  do  not  know  it ! An  event  of  this  impor- 
tance occurs  in  the  kingdom,  giving  rise  to  grave  dis- 
orders, and  you  are  not  the  first  to  be  informed  of  that 
event ! Come,  confess,  Monsieur,  the  police  service  is  very 
badly  administered.” 

“ But,”  replied  the  magistrate,  “ I assure  you,  Madame, 
it  is  not.  Though  to  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  the  functions 
of  the  lieutenant  of  police  are  as  exalted  as  are  those  of  a 
god,  your  Majesty,  who  is  placed  so  far  above  me  in  this 
terrestrial  Olympus,  is  well  aware  that  the  king’s  magis- 
trates are  but  men.  I do  not  command  events ; and  some 
events  are  so  strange  that  human  intelligence  can  hardly 
understand  them.” 

“ Monsieur,  when  a man  has  received  all  possible  facili- 
ties for  penetrating  even  to  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow- 
beings  ; when  through  his  agents  he  engages  spies  in  his 
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service ; when  through  his  spies  he  is  able  to  note  even 
the  gestures  I make  before  my  mirror,  — if  that  man  is  not 
the  master  of  events  — ” 

“ Madame,  when  your  Majesty  spent  a night  away  from 
home,  I knew  it.  Is  my  police  well  administered  1 Yes, 
it  is,  is  it  not  1 That  day  your  Majesty  had  visited 
Madame,  who  is  here  present.  That  was  no  affair  of 
mine.  When  you  appeared  at  Mesmer’s  vat  you  had  really 
gone  thither,  I suppose ; and  my  police  service  is  well 
performed,  since  my  agents  saw  you  there.  When  you 
went  to  the  Opera  — ” 

The  queen  quickly  raised  her  head. 

“ Allow  me  to  speak,  Madame.  I say  1 you,’  as  Monsieur 
le  Comte  d’ Artois  has  said  ‘you.’  If  the  brother-in-law 
can  be  mistaken  as  to  his  sister’s  appearance,  certainly  an 
agent  of  the  police  may  be  deceived.  The  agent  said  he 
thought  he  had  seen  you.  My  police  service  was  well 
performed  on  that  day.  Will  you  say  also,  Madame,  that 
my  agents  did  not  well  follow  up  that  affair  of  the  jour- 
nalist Reteau,  whom  Monsieur  de  Charny  has  so  soundly 
beaten  1 ” 

“ Monsieur  de  Charny  1 ” cried  Andree  and  the  queen, 
at  the  same  time. 

“ The  event  is  not  yet  old,  Madame,  and  the  blows 
of  the  cane  are  still  warm  on  the  journalist’s  shoulders. 
This  is  one  of  those  occurrences  from  which  my  predeces- 
sor, Monsieur  de  Sartines,  would  have  made  capital,  in 
his  spirited  narrations  to  the  late  king,  or  to  the  favorite.” 

“ Did  Monsieur  de  Charny  commit  himself  with  this 
fellow  1 ” 

“ I have  heard  it  only  through  my  police,  which  is  so 
calumniated,  as  you  know,  Madame  ; and  you  will  confess 
that  it  must  have  required  some  intelligence  in  that  police 
to  discover  the  duel  which  followed  this  affair.” 
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“ Monsieur  de  Charny  engaged  in  a duel ! Monsieur 
de  Cliarny  has  fought  a duel ! ” cried  the  queen. 

“ With  the  journalist  ? ” Andree  said  eagerly. 

“ Oh,  no,  ladies,  the  journalist  was  too  well  beaten  to 
have  been  able  to  give  Monsieur  de  Charny  the  wound 
which  made  him  faint  in  your  antechamber.” 

“ Wounded  ! he  is  wounded ! ” cried  the  queen. 
“Wounded!  but  when  was  this1?  How  did  it  happen! 
You  must  be  mistaken,  Monsieur  de  Crosne.” 

“Oh,  Madame,  your  Majesty  so  often  finds  me  at  fault 
that  you  might  allow  that  for  once  I am  right.” 

“ He  was  here  just  now.” 

“ I know  that.” 

“ Oh,  but,”  said  Andree,  “ I saw  that  he  was  suffering.” 
These  words  she  spoke  in  such  a manner  that  the 
queen  recognized  their  hostility,  and  turned  quickly 
round.  The  queen’s  look  was  an  answer  which  Andree 
met  with  resolute  composure. 

“What  do  you  say ? ” said  Marie  Antoinette ; “ you  saw  that 
Monsieur  de  Charny  was  suffering,  and  did  not  speak  of  it ! ” 
Andree  did  not  reply.  Jeanne  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  favorite,  of  whom  it  was  necessary  to  make  a friend. 
“ I too,”  she  said,  “ thought  that  Monsieur  de  Charny  found 
it  difficult  to  stand  while  your  Majesty  did  him  the  honor 
to  speak  to  him.” 

“ Difficult,  yes,”  said  the  proud  Andree,  who  did  not 
thank  the  countess  even  with  a look. 

Monsieur  de  Crosne,  having  passed  through  his  exam- 
ination, was  now  leisurely  observing  these  three  women, 
not  one  of  whom  mistrusted  that  she  was  undergoing  the 
lieutenant’s  scrutiny. 

At  last  the  queen  continued,  “ Monsieur,  with  whom 
and  why  did  Monsieur  de  Charny  fight?” 

Andree,  meanwhile,  had  recovered  her  self-possession. 
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u With  a gentleman,  who — but  mon  Dieu!  Madame, 
it  is  useless ; the  two  adversaries  understand  each  other 
now,  and  a little  while  ago  they  were  conversing  together 
in  your  Majesty’s  presence.” 

“ In  my  presence,  — here  1 ” 

“ Yes,  here ; the  victor  was  the  first  to  leave,  about 
twenty  minutes  ago.” 

“ Monsieur  de  Taverney ! ” cried  the  queen,  with  an 
angry  flash  in  her  eyes. 

“ My  brother  ! ” murmured  Andree,  who  reproached 
herself  for  having  been  so  selfish  as  not  to  have  under- 
stood everything. 

“ I think,”  said  Monsieur  de  Crosne,  “ that  it  was,  in 
fact,  with  Monsieur  Philippe  de  Taverney  that  Monsieur 
de  Charny  fought.” 

The  queen  struck  her  hands  violently  together,  which 
was  always  a sign  of  her  most  passionate  rage. 

“ It  is  improper,  improper  ! ” she  said.  “ What ! Ameri- 
can manners  brought  to  Versailles  ! Oh,  no,  I will  not 
permit  them  to  gain  a footing  here.” 

Andree  bowed  her  head,  Monsieur  de  Crosne  also. 

“ So,  then,  because  one  has  been  associating  with  Mon- 
sieur Lafayette  and  Monsieur  Washington,”  — the  queen 
affected  to  pronounce  this  name  as  if  it  were  French, — 
“ my  court  is  to  be  transformed  into  a battle-ground  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ! No  ! once  more,  no  ! Andree,  you 
must  have  known  that  your  brother  had  fought.” 

“ I learn  it  now  for  the  first  time,  Madame.” 

“ Why  did  he  fight  1 ” 

“We  might  have  asked  that  of  Monsieur  de  Charny,  who 
fought  with  him,”  said  Andree,  pale  and  with  flashing  eyes. 

“ I do  not  ask,”  replied  the  queen,  arrogantly,  “ what 
Monsieur  de  Charmy  has  done ; but  what  Monsieur  Phi- 
lippe de  Taverney  has  done.” 
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a If  my  brother  has  fought,”  said  the  young  girl,  letting 
her  words  fall  one  by  one,  “ it  must  have  been  in  your 
Majesty’s  service.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Monsieur  de  Charny  did  not 
fight  in  my  service,  Mademoiselle  1 ” 

u I have  the  honor  to  remark  to  your  Majesty,”  replied 
Andree,  in  the  same  tone,  “ that  I speak  to  the  queen  of 
my  brother  only,  and  of  no  other.” 

Marie  Antoinette  remained  calm,  but  to  do  so  she  re- 
quired all  the  self-control  of  which  she  was  capable.  She 
rose,  took  a turn  around  the  room,  pretended  to  look  at 
herself  in  the  mirror,  took  a volume  from  a book-case,  ran 
over  seven  or  eight  lines,  then  threw  it  aside.  “ I thank 
you,  Monsieur  de  Crosne,”  she  said  to  the  magistrate; 
“ you  have  convinced  me.  My  head  was  rather  confused 
by  all  these  stories,  all  these  suppositions.  Yes,  the  police 
is  very  efficient,  Monsieur ; but  I beg  you  to  think  over 
this  resemblance  of  which  I have  spoken  to  you.  You  will 
not  forget,  Monsieur  ? Adieu.”  She  held  out  her  hand 
with  supreme  grace,  and  he  departed  twice  happier  than 
when  he  came,  and  with  ten  times  as  much  information. 
Andree  understood  the  tone  in  which  this  word  u Adieu  ” 
was  spoken ; she  made  a slow  and  formal  reverence.  The 
queen  bade  her  adieu  in  a careless  manner,  but  without 
any  apparent  ill-feeling.  Jeanne  bowed  as  before  a sacred 
altar,  and  prepared  to  take  leave. 

Madame  de  Misery  entered.  “ Madame,”  she  said  to 
the  queen,  “ has  not  your  Majesty  an  appointment  with 
Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange  for  this  hour  1 ” 

“ Ah,  it  is  true,  my  good  Misery  ; it  is  true.  Let  them 
come  in.  Remain  a little  longer,  Madame  de  La  Motte ; 
I wish  the  king  to  make  full  peace  with  you.”  The  queen 
while  saying  these  words  watched  in  a mirror  the  expres- 
sion on  the  face  of  Andree,  who  was  slowly  retiring  toward 
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the  door.  She  wished  perhaps  to  rouse  her  jealousy  by 
thus  showing  favor  to  the  new-comer.  Andree  disap- 
peared beneath  the  folds  of  the  tapestry ; she  had  shown 
not  the  slightest  emotion. 

“ Steel ! steel ! ” cried  the  queen,  sighing.  “ Yes,  these 
Taverneys  are  all  steel,  but  gold  also.  Ah,  gentlemen, 
good-day.  What  do  you  bring  me  that  is  new?  You 
know  very  well  that  I have  no  money.’’ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  TEMPTRESS. 

Madame  de  La  Motte  had  resumed  her  position ; she  kept 
herself  somewhat  apart  like  a modest  woman,  and  stood 
attentively  observant  like  one  to  whom  had  been  accorded 
the  privilege  of  remaining  as  a spectator. 

Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange,  in  ceremonial  cos- 
tume, presented  themselves  to  receive  audience  of  their 
queen.  They  advanced  toward  the  queen’s  chair,  bowing 
repeatedly. 

“ Jewellers,”  said  the  queen,  suddenly, “ you  have  come 
here  only  to  speak  of  jewels.  You  come  at  a bad  time, 
gentlemen.” 

Monsieur  Boehmer  was  the  orator  of  the  partnership. 
“ Madame,”  he  said,  “we  do  not  come  to  offer  our  goods 
to  your  Majesty,  we  should  fear  to  be  indiscreet.” 

“ Oh  ! ” said  the  queen,  already  repenting  of  having 
shown  so  much  spirit,  “ to  see  jewels  is  not  to  purchase 
them.” 

“ Undoubtedly,  Madame,”  continued  Boehmer,  trying 
to  catch  the  thread  of  his  discourse  ; “ but  we  come  to 
perform  a duty,  and  that  has  emboldened  us.” 

“ A duty  1 ” said  the  queen,  in  astonishment. 

“ Concerning  that  beautiful  diamond  necklace  which 
your  Majesty  did  not  deign  to  take.” 

“ Ah  ! well  — the  necklace.  Then  it  has  come  back  to 
us  ! ” cried  Marie  Antoinette,  laughing. 
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Boehmer  remained  serious. 

“ The  fact  is,  it  was  very  beautiful,  Monsieur  Boehmer,” 
added  the  queen. 

“ So  beautiful,  Madame,”  said  Bossange,  timidly,  ft  that 
your  Majesty  alone  is  worthy  of  wearing  it.” 

“ My  consolation  is,”  said  Marie  Antoinette,  with  a light 
sigh,  which  did  not  escape  Madame  de  La  Motte,  “ that  it 
cost  — a million  and  a half;  was  not  that  the  price, 
Monsieur  Boehmer  'l  ” 

“ Yes,  your  Majesty.” 

“ And  that  in  these  agreeable  times  in  which  we  live, 
when  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  cold,  there  is  no  sover- 
eign who  can  purchase  a diamond  necklace  worth  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  francs.” 

“ Fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  ! ” repeated  Madame 
de  La  Motte,  like  a faithful  echo. 

“ So  that,  gentlemen,  no  one  can  have  that  which  I 
cannot,  ought  not,  to  purchase.  You  will  answer  me  that 
each  stone  is  valuable  by  itself.  It  is  true ; but  I should 
not  envy  any  one  two  or  three  diamonds ; I might  envy 
them  sixty  of  them.”  The  queen  rubbed  her  hands  with 
a degree  of  satisfaction  which  included  a slight  desire  to 
tease  Messieurs  Boehmer  and  Bossange. 

“ That  is  just  where  your  Majesty  is  in  error,”  said 
Boehmer  ; “ and  that  brings  us  to  the  duty  which  we  have 
come  to  perform ; the  necklace  is  sold.” 

“ Sold  ! ” cried  the  queen,  turning  round. 

“ Sold  ! ” said  Madame  de  La  Motte,  whom  the  move- 
ment of  her  protectress  inspired  with  anxiety  as  to  her 
pretended  self-denial. 

“ To  whom,  then  1 ” asked  the  queen. 

u Ah ! Madame,  that  is  a State  secret.” 

“ A State  secret ! Good,  we  can  laugh  about  it,  then,” 
exclaimed  Marie  Antoinette,  joyously.  **  These  secrets 
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are  very  often  kept,  because  there  is  really  nothing  to 
tell,  — is  it  not  so,  Boehmer  1 ” 

“ Madame  ! ” 

“ Oh  ! State  secrets ; they  are  very  common  things  with 
us.  Take  care,  Boehmer ; if  you  do  not  confide  to  me 
your  secret,  I will  have  one  of  Monsieur  de  Crosne’s 
agents  steal  it  from  you,”  and  she  laughed  heartily, 
manifesting  clearly  her  opinion  as  to  the  pretended  secret 
which  would  prevent  Boehmer  and  Bossange  from  reveal- 
ing the  name  of  the  purchasers  of  the  necklace. 

“We  do  not  conduct  ourselves  toward  your  Majesty  as 
toward  other  customers.  We  have  come  to  inform  your 
Majesty  that  the  necklace  is  sold,  because  it  really  is  sold ; 
and  we  must  not  reveal  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  be- 
cause the  sale  was  made  secretly  by  an  ambassador  sent 
incognito.” 

The  queen  at  this  word  “ ambassador  ” was  seized  with 
a new  fit  of  hilarity.  She  turned  toward  Madame  de  La 
Motte,  saying,  “ What  is  most  admirable  in  Boehmer  is, 
that  he  is  capable  of  believing  what  he  has  just  told  me. 
Come,  Boehmer,  j ust  tell  me  the  country  from  which  this 
ambassador  conies'?  No,  that  is  too  much,”  said  she 
laughing ; “ the  first  letter  of  his  name,  that  will  do,” 
and  once  in  a laughing  mood,  she  could  restrain  herself 
no  longer. 

“ It  is  the  ambassador  from  Portugal,”  said  Boehmer, 
in  a low  voice,  as  if  to  keep  his  secret  at  least  from  the 
ears  of  Madame  de  La  Motte. 

At  this  assertion,  so  positive,  so  clear,  the  queen  sud- 
denly stopped.  “ An  ambassador  from  Portugal ! ” she 
said  ; “there  is  none  here,  Boehmer.” 

“ He  came  expressly  for  this,  Madame.” 

M To  your  house,  incognito  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Madame.” 
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“ Who  is  it,  then  ? ” 

“ Monsieur  de  Souza.” 

The  queen  did  not  reply  for  some  moments  ; then  as  if 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  : “Well!”  she  said,  “her 
Majesty  the  queen  of  Portugal  is  fortunate ; the  diamonds 
are  beautiful.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it.” 

“ Madame,  on  the  contrary,  your  Majesty  will  allow  me 
to  speak  — will  allow  us”  said  Boehmer,  looking  at  his 
partner.  Bossange  bowed. 

“ Have  you  ever  seen  those  diamonds,  Countess  ? ” cried 
the  queen,  looking  at  Jeanne. 

“No,  Madame.” 

“ Beautiful  diamonds  ! It  is  a pity  these  gentlemen 
have  not  brought  them.” 

“Here  they  are,”  said  Bossange,  eagerly.  And  he  drew 
from  his  hat,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm,  the  little  flat 
box  containing  the  necklace. 

“ Look,  look,  Countess  ! you  are  a woman,  this  will  please 
you,”  said  the  queen.  And  she  drew  back  a little  from 
the  Sevres  plaque  upon  which  Boehmer  had  displayed  the 
necklace  with  so  much  art  that  the  light  in  striking 
the  stones  brought  jets  of  fire  from  almost  every  facet. 
Jeanne  uttered  a cry  of  admiration.  And  indeed,  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful ; it  seemed  to  emit  tongues  of  fire, 
sometimes  green  and  red,  sometimes  white  as  light  itself 
When  Boehmer  moved  the  case  backward  and  forward,  the 
streams  of  wonderful  liquid  flame  would  gush  forth. 

“Wonderful ! wonderful ! ” cried  Jeanne,  a prey  to  the 
delirium  of  an  enthusiastic  admiration. 

“ Fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  might  be  held 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,”  said  the  queen,  with  an  affec- 
tation of  the  phlegmatic  philosophy  which  Monsieur  Rous- 
seau of  Geneva  would  have  displayed  under  similar 
circumstances. 
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But  Jeanne  saw  something  in  this  disdain  beside  the 
disdain  itself ; for  she  did  not  despair  of  convincing  the 
queen,  and  after  a careful  examination  of  the  diamonds, 
“ Monsieur  Boehmer  is  right,”  she  said  ; “ there  is  in  the 
world  only  one  queen  worthy  of  wearing  this  necklace,  and 
that  is  your  Majesty.” 

“ My  Majesty  will  not  wear  it,  however.” 

“We  could  not  allow  it  to  leave  France,  Madame,  with- 
out coming  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty  all  our  re- 
grets. It  is  a jewel  known  over  all  Europe,  and  whose 
possession  is  disputed.  That  any  other  sovereign  should 
adorn  herself  with  it,  after  it  has  been  refused  by  the  queen 
of  France,  our  national  pride  will  permit  only  when  you, 
Madame,  shall  have  once  more,  definitely,  irrevocably, 
refused  it.” 

“ My  refusal  has  been  pronounced,”  replied  the  queen. 
“ It  has  been  made  public,  and  has  been  too  much  ap- 
plauded for  me  to  repent  of  it.” 

“ Oh,  Madame,”  said  Boehmer,  “ if  the  people  found  it 
admirable  that  your  Majesty  should  prefer  a ship-of-war  to 
a necklace,  the  nobility,  which  is  French  also,  would  not 
think  it  surprising  that  the  queen  of  France  should 
purchase  a necklace  after  having  purchased  a ship-of- 
war.” 

“Let  us  speak  no  more  of  it,”  said  Marie  Antoinette, 
casting  a last  look  at  the  casket. 

Jeanne  sighed  in  sympathy  with  the  queen. 

“ Ah  ! you  sigh,  you,  Countess.  If  you  were  in  my 
place,  would  you  do  differently  1 ” 

“I  do  not  know,”  murmured  Jeanne. 

“ Have  you  looked  at  them  enough  ? ” 

“ I could  look  at  them  forever,  Madame.” 

“ Let  her  look,  gentlemen ; she  is  admiring  them. 
That  takes  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  diamonds , 
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they  are  still  worth  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs, 
unfortunately.” 

That  word  “ unfortunately  ” seemed  to  offer  a favorable 
opportunity  to  the  countess.  The  queen  regretted,  there- 
fore she  had  desired.  She  had  desired,  therefore  she  de- 
sired still,  since  that  wish  had  not  been  satisfied.  Such 
was  Jeanne’s  logic,  we  must  believe,  since  she  added, 
“ Fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs,  Madame,  which  on 
your  neck  would  cause  all  women  to  die  of  jealousy.” 
And  snatching  the  royal  necklace  from  the  case,  she  clasped 
it  so  skilfully,  so  quickly,  about  the  lovely  neck  of  Marie 
Antoinette  that  the  latter  found  herself,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  inundated  with  phosphorescent  and  changing  colors. 

“ Oh,  your  Majesty  is  sublime  thus  I ” said  Jeanne. 

Marie  Antoinette  quickly  went  to  a mirror.  She  was 
dazzling ; her  neck,  white  and  flexible  as  that  of  Jane  Grey, 
delicate  as  a lily-stalk,  destined  to  fall  like  Virgil’s  flower 
beneath  the  iron,  rose  gracefully  with  its  golden  ringlets 
from  the  midst  of  this  luminous  flood.  Jeanne  had  ven- 
tured to  expose  the  queen’s  shoulders,  so  that  the  last  row 
of  diamonds  fell  on  her  pearly  bosom.  The  queen  was 
radiant,  the  woman  was  superb.  Lovers  or  subjects,  all 
would  have  prostrated  themselves  before  her.  Marie 
Antoinette  was  lost  in  admiration  of  herself.  Then  seized 
with  fear,  she  wished  to  tear  the  necklace  from  her 
shoulders.  “ Enough,”  she  said,  “ enough  ! ” 

“ It  has  touched  your  Majesty,”  cried  Boehmer;  “it  ca 
belong  to  no  one  else.” 

“ Impossible,”  replied  the  queen,  firmly.  “ Gentlemen 
I have  amused  myself  with  these  diamonds,  but  to  prolong 
the  sport  would  be  a fault.” 

“ Your  Majesty  has  ample  time  to  become  accustomed  to 
this  idea,”  Boehmer  whispered  to  the  queen ; “ we  shall 
return  to-morrow.” 
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“To  postpone  payment  is  not  to  avoid  it.  And  then, 
why  postpone1?  You  need  the  money.  The  other  pur- 
chasers will  doubtless  pay  you  in  a manner  more  to  your 
advantage.” 

“Yes,  your  Majesty,  in  ready  money,”  replied  the 
merchant. 

“ Take  them,  take  them  ! Put  the  diamonds  in  the  case 
again.  Quick  ! quick  ! ” 

“Your  Majesty  forgets,  perhaps,”  said  Madame,  de  La 
Motte,  “that  such  an  ornament  is  always  equivalent  to 
money,  and  that  a hundred  years  from  now  the  necklace 
will  still  be  worth  what  it  is  worth  to-day.” 

“ Give  me  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs,  Countess,” 
said  the  queen,  with  a forced  smile,  “ and  we  will 
see.” 

“ Oh,  if  only  I had  them  ! ” cried  Jeanne.  She  then  re- 
mained silent.  Long  speeches  sometimes  are  less  forcible 
than  an  expressive  reticence. 

In  vain  did  Boehmer  and  Bossange  spend  a quarter  of  an 
hour  in  replacing  the  diamonds  in  their  case,  and  carefully 
securing  the  locks,  — the  queen  gave  no  sign  of  yielding. 
It  might  be  seen,  however,  in  her  gloomy  manner  and  her 
silence,  that  she  was  passing  inrough  a painful  struggle. 
As  was  her  custom  in  moments  of  vexation,  she  reached 
out  for  a book,  and  turned  over  a few  pages  without  read- 
ing them. 

The  jewellers  took  leave,  saying,  “ Your  Majesty  has 
refused  ? ” 

“ Yes ; and  again,  yes,”  sighed  the  queen;  and  this  time 
she  sighed  so  that  all  might  hear. 

The  jewellers  departed.  Jeanne  perceived  the  agitation 
of  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  nervous  movement  of  her  feet 
on  the  velvet  cushion.  “ She  suffers,”  said  the  countess  tc 
herself. 
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Suddenly  the  queen  rose,  took  a turn  around  the  room, 
and  pausing  before  Jeanne,  whose  watchful  look  fascinated 
her,  “ Countess,”  she  said,  “ it  appears  that  the  king  will 
not  return.  Our  little  petition  must  be  postponed  till  the 
next  audience.” 

Jeanne  bowed  respectfully,  and  made  a movement  toward 
the  door. 

“ But  I shall  keep  you  in  mind,”  added  the  queen, 
kindly. 

Jeanne  pressed  her  lips  to  the  queen’s  hand,  as  if  she 
would  there  place  her  heart,  and  withdrew,  leaving  Marie 
Antoinette  a prey  to  vexation  and  longing. 

“The  vexation  of  weakness,  the  longing  of  unsatisfied 
desire,”  said  Jeanne  to  herself.  “And  she  is  the  queen  ! 
Oh,  no,  — she  is  a woman.” 

The  countess  disappeared. 
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